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Gerrit, Count Schimmelpenninck, First President of The Netherlands Trading 


Society, 1827-1833 


10 ONE familiar with the romantic 

adventures of Robin Hood, the 

Knights of the Round Table, the Cru- 

saders, and other real and legendary 

figures, the suggestion that romance 

may be found in the apparently dull 

and matter-of-fact development of a business concern 

seems to be only the sorry opinion of some drab per- 

son who doesn’t know what true 
adventure is. 

Boys and girls do not turn to 
their history books for an enchant- 
ing hour of exciting reading, and 
yet they might well do so if only 
the happenings in the real world 
were well told. Last year The 
Netherlands Trading Society, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary, ending 
a century of remarkable achieve- 
ment and stirring adventure. The 
century of its existence did not in- 
clude the knightly sports of tilts 
and tournaments to win the favor 
of some fair damosel, or, it is 
presumed, the robbing of some 
rich man in Greenwood Forest, but 
the story of its growth does have 
a rare flavor of vigorous accom- 
plishment in the face of great and 
interesting odds. 

. Commemorating its anniver- 
sary, the society published a hand- 
some book outlining its history. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Miller Publishing Co. 
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Che Romance of 
Dutch Cfrade 


A Review of the Remarkable Career of Ghe 
Netherlands Grading Society 


By LAMBERT ©. (OILTEN 


The typography is excellent, the 
illustrations numerous and of a 
high order, and the volume is, 
indeed, a fitting chronicle for a 
remarkable business organiza- 
tion. 

The Netherlands Trading So- 
ciety (Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij) was founded in 
1824 by King William I. The 
historical factors which led to its 
establishment are worthy of rela- 
tion. Its original object was not 
exclusively the making of profit, 
but also the task of promoting 
the material interests of the na- 
tion. The economic conditions 
from which was born the society 
make, in themselves, a romantic 
background, and may be sum- 
marized, from the anniversary book, as follows: 

Holland, during the seventeenth and greater part 
of the eighteenth centuries, may be pictured as the 
hub of European merchandise trade and of the ex- 
change and bullion business. Thus Holland was not 
only the distributing center for European commodi- 
ties, but was also the chief market for over-sea prod- 


ucts. From the very earliest times the Hollanders, 


Frisians and Zeelanders had carried on a coasting 
trade. Having begun as skippers and fishermen dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they be- 
came the maritime carriers and merchants of Europe. 
They exchanged the products of the European coun- 
tries against each other at a time when the inhabitants 
of those countries had not yet learned to trade or 
their commerce was still restricted to local needs. 


ENCE when, in the eighteenth century, trade and 

shipping were not generally practiced, Holland 
long remained the center of the world’s commerce, 
owing to the fact that the country was then firmly 
established as a general and staple mart, with all the 
accessory advantages of suitable equipment, expert 
knowledge and long experience. To these were added 
other circumstances of considerable importance. 

At Amsterdam, money could be loaned, advances 
obtained on consignments, and insurances effected with 
greater security and at lower premiums than any- 
where else. Even later on, when goods were shipped 
through other countries, Amsterdam remained the 
financial center of Europe. 

It happened later that the Dutch experienced a 
constantly growing competition and lost their position 
of first importance as inter-European trade increased 
in volume. However, very fortunately for The Neth- 
erlands, the Dutch market did not derive its signifi- 

cance solely from the trade in 
European goods. For more than 
a century and a half the Dutch 
Republic had also been the prin- 
cipal market for products from 
oversea. 

The colonial trade of The Neth- 
erlands was carried on by the 
famous West India Co. and the 
East India Co., the former hav- 
ing, through Henry Hudson, 
founded New Amsterdam, which 
later became New York. The 
trade of these two companies was 
extensive, and they were practical- 
ly the rulers of the sea. 

The West India Co. possessed 
a monopoly of the trade with the 
West Indies and the west coast 
of Africa. It carried on, with 
great success, a smuggling trade 
to the Spanish colonies from the 
island of St. Eustace. Besides en- 
gaging in trade the company de- 
voted itself to colonization in 
North and South America. As it 


Ships of The Netherlands Trading Society in the Roadstead at Batavia, About 1850 
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permitted private merchants to trade on payment of 
certain “recognizance” or license duties, a large private 
trade developed with the West Indies toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, and numerous refineries of 
West Indian sugar were established at Amsterdam. 

The East India Co., on the contrary, until all but 
the very last years of its existence, maintained its 
monopoly even with regard to its own countrymen. 
This company did not prosper quite so well as the 
West India Co. It could not prohibit a certain amount 
of smuggling in connection with eastern trade. It did 
not encourage colonization or cultivation on planta- 
tions. It acquired desired commodities, when not pur- 
chased outright, by making contracts with the native 
chiefs, and in the form of tribute. After the revolu- 
tion in the republic in 1795, the monopoly of the East 
India Co. was withdrawn, and in 1798 the company 
was, with all its assets and liabilities, taken over by 
the state. 

In 1798 Holland was embroiled in war, taking part, 
of necessity, in the wars of the French Revo- 
lution, since she had become allied with 
France. Commerce with the colonies could 
be carried on only under neutral flags, mostly 
American, and as war continued England 
conquered and temporarily seized the prin- 
cipal Dutch possessions. 

Now, after so many years of commercial 
leadership, was to begin the downfall of 
Dutch supremacy. _In the mother country 
the continental system, under Napoleonic 
rule, reduced trade to an absolute standstill, 
which continued for many years and proved 
to be the fatal blow to the cosmopolitan em- 
porium of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The various trade connections which 
The Netherlands possessed in foreign coun- 
tries were thus forced into direct trading 
among themselves and very soon learned to 
do without the Dutch. 


| N 1813 French rule was finally overthrown 

and, with the establishment of peace, Eng- 
land returned to The Netherlands a large 
portion of the Dutch colonies. It was hoped 
that this would mean a revival of commercial 
prosperity for the Dutch, but it did not prove 
to be so, for during the continental wars 
England had grown to be the foremost mari- 
time power and the center of an extensive 
colonial empire. This rapid economic devel- 
opment of the island kingdom, which has only 
been equaled by the rise of the German Em- 
pire after 1870, destroyed all former pro- 
portions and created entirely new conditions. 
_ The trade of the eighteenth century, which 
had been disorganized by a war of almost 
20 years’ duration, did not return to its for- 
mer channels, but adapted itself to the altered 
conditions. Henceforth it was to London that 
the currents of trade flowed. Other nations attempted 
to combat this English supremacy by high tariffs, but 
at first The Netherlands, following its previous policy 
of allowing the greatest possible liberty to the mer- 
chant class, reintroduced the import and export duties 
which had existed under the republic.’ At this time, 
however, the Congress of Vienna declared that Hol- 
land and Belgium were to be one kingdom. Belgium, 
under French rule, had developed a promising in- 
dustry, which could not survive, however, without 
strong protection. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
favored free trade. 

It was now that King William I, with deep desire 
for his country’s prosperity, began plans which culmi- 
nated in the forming of The Netherlands Trading 
Society. He felt that commercial success would best 
be founded on vigorous development of national agri- 
culture and industry. Consequently he accomplished 
the rewriting of the import and export tariff, with a 
protectionist bias. 

The results of the first few years were disappoint- 
ing. The king realized that high duties were not a 
sufficient incentive. Capital was required, and the 
southern portion of the kingdom only possessed latent 
wealth but not ready capital. In the north, on the 
other hand, capital was abundant, but no one was pre- 
pared to use it for industrial credit. 

In 1820 William decided to use premiums, credits 
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and organization in preference to protectionist duties 
as a means of reviving commercial life. In 1821 the 
king formed financial departments, with the power of 
subsidizing industrial concerns. He invested 33,000,000 
florins of his own and induced the States-General to 
give assistance in the foundation of an institution 
which would act as banker to the state and as an 
amortization institute. This body had the command 
of funds exceeding 200,000,000 florins. 

Realizing the necessity of increased possibilities of 
sale to make valuable the establishment of factories 
and the increase of production, William incorporated, 
on March 29, 1824, The Netherlands Trading Society. 
The king guaranteed the shareholders 442 per cent 
dividends. The public showed great interest. The 
authorized capital was fixed at 37,000,000 florins. 

Article 65 of the original charter read: “The object 
of the society is the promotion of national trade, ship- 
ping, shipbuilding, fisheries and agriculture, factories 
and transport by means of extending, with due ob- 





King William I of Holland, Founder of The Netherlands Trading Society 


servance of its own interests, the commercial connec- 
tions at present existing and which are advantageous 
for The Netherlands, by opening up new avenues for 
Dutch commerce, and by means of all such enterprises 
as can promote and increase the activity of Nether- 
lands industry.” The society was thus intrusted with 
the task of spreading Dutch trade throughout the 
entire world. 


HE fact that so many heterogeneous matters were 

placed on the program of operations of The 
Netherlands Trading Society was more a proof of good 
intentions than of a profound knowledge of trade in 
general. The king did not make the execution de- 
pendent on the finding of competent governors. He 
esteemed the practical difficulties but lightly, and ap- 
pointed as managers a number of men who had yet 
to learn how to trade on a large scale. 

The board of management was established at The 
Hague, and activity began at once. Branch offices 
were founded at Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 
A branch at Batavia was given, in view of the dis- 
tance, greater freedom of action. By 1826 the society 
was represented widely in West Indian and South 
American ports. Costly expeditions were sent to China 
to regain the sea trade. At Canton the society was 
given by the government the use of the old lodge, 
dating from the days of the East India Co. Com- 
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mercial ties were also made with the Levant and 
Egypt, so that agencies were established at Smyrna 
and Alexandria. 

On account of the small capital available, since |] 
enterprises were financed with the society’s own funds, 
the organization did not develop strictly along the 
lines indicated by the king. Instead of becoming an 
enterprising financial institution or a mother company, 
The Netherlands Trading Society became a competing 
commercial concern. 


a fp Ae nerey interests could now only be served by 
allowing the shipowners, manufacturers, brokers 
and others to make ample profits through The Nether- 
lands Trading Society. This method proved, however, 
a very expensive one, for the society could not be 
maintained when the various commercial enterprises 
were not successful. 

Here, not long after its founding, the society was 
running into a big problem. Connections with South 
and Central America and the West Indies 
were severed, but with so much the muore 
reason because the king had since forme: a 
separate West Indian Co., with a view to cut- 
ting a canal through the isthmus of Nica- 
ragua, so that the world’s maritime tri‘lic 
should be led through the West Indian })s- 
sessions. The operations of the society were 
restricted to trade with the East Indies, «nd 
the capital was reduced to 24,000,000 flor'ns 
by the society buying its own shares be! w 
par. 

In this restricted field; however, success 
was not great, and it seemed as if the soci. ty 
would entirely lose its raison d’étre, when, in 
1830, the Belgian revolution broke out nd 
the industrial provinces of the south agiin 
separated from the commercial provinces in 
the north. The shareholders were prepared 
to continue the society, but authorized the 
board to reduce the capital further to 12,- 
000,000 florins, if this should be necessary. 
The society, therefore, having given up tie 
original project, seemed to be on the point 
of being reduced from a world embracing 
concern to an East Indian business of more 
modest pretensions. 

However, such curtailment of capital did 
not turn out to be necessary, on account of 
economic and political events which occurred 
at that time. Gradually the society again 
built up its colonial trade. In time it grew 
to act as selling agent and banker for t': 
government. In 1838, on account of a fi!! 
in prices and a poor crop, the latter was ‘o 
deeply in debt to the society that the whole 
of the government crop had to be turned 
over to it. 

Throughout its history, much too long to 
be given in its entirety here, The Netherlands 
Trading Society has been closely connected with events 
of national importance. It was somewhat throug! 
Netherlands diplomacy that Japan was finally induce, 
in 1858, to throw her country open to foreign trad 
and The Netherlands Trading Society naturally play< 
a great part in establishing such commerce. By t! 
year 1866 exports to Japan, through the societ 
amounted to a total value of 6,000,000 guilders. 

The object of restoring to The Netherlands mark 
its former importance in colonial trade was attaine: 
as is evidenced by the fact that as early as 1840 th: 
society sold 700,000 bales coffee and more than 200,00 
baskets sugar. That year the society sold coffee, suga'. 
indigo, tin, spices and other commodities of a total o 
45,000,000 florins, and in 1858 sales reached 90,000,00' 
florins. 

The development of the Dutch mercantile marin. 
until in the middle of the nineteenth century it ranke: 
fourth among the seafaring nations, was due almos 
entirely to The Netherlands Trading Society. Abou 
1850 all Dutch ships of more than 250 tons were regi: 
tered with the society. 

The prosperity of the Dutch sailing fleet was no 
permanent, however. When the world’s shortage 01 
shipping was met, others were given the preference 
From a technical point of view the Dutch fleet did not 
comply with the requirements of the time. The desir« 

(Continued on page 490.) 
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A WORTHY LEADER 

7. election of Mr. James F. Bell to the presi- 
dency of the Washburn Crosby Co., succeeding 
Mr. John Crosby, who becomes chairman of the board 
of directors, will occasion satisfaction to a great num- 
ber of millers in every part of the country who know 
Mr. Bell’s fitness for the leadership in the industry 
which necessarily attaches to the presidency of its 
greatest unit. Comparatively few of these millers 
know Mr. Bell personally, yet all are in some measure 
aware of the fine service he has rendered to milling, 
despite the fact that respect for his own wishes has 

caused too little to be said or written about him. 
Descended from a long line of millers, extending 
back to England before any representatives of the 
family came to America, Mr. Bell claims millers for 
yreat-grandfather and grandfather, while his father, 
Mr. James S. Bell, was the greatest miller of his 
ceneration. From boyhood his education was directed 
to equip him to carry on the milling traditions of the 
family, and in 1901, shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota, he began his business 
career with a minor position in the Washburn Crosby 


organization. Eight years later he had earned ad- 
vancement to a position as director, and upon the 
death of his father, in 1915, he was elected a vice 
president. 


Mr. Bell’s outstanding service to the milling indus- 
try was, of course, his remarkable achievement as 
chairman of the Milling Division of the Food Admin- 
istration. To that task he brought a fine intelligence, 
a remarkable vision of the larger aspects of the under- 
taking, and the ability to think clearly in detail while, 
under all circumstances, keeping his feet solidly on 
the ground. Chief of all, his confidence in the good 
faith and integrity of the American milling industry, 
his altruism tempered with practical sense and his 
generous fairness were a constant inspiration to his 
associates in responsibility and to the whole body of 
the trade. As time effaces difference in view, the 
great service rendered to flour milling by Mr. Bell 
and the members of his committee will be more and 
more apparent. 

Upon completion of his Food Administration serv- 
ice, Mr. Bell returned to that of his own company, 
bringing to it a new breadth of vision and under- 
standing, which, since that time, has reflected itself 
in many of its policies and contributed much, not only 
to its continued success, but to its standing among its 
associates and competitors. This has been particu- 
larly true in the past two years, during which, follow- 
ing the period of after-war depression, the industry 
has had to climb back to higher and sounder ground. 
As the chief exponent of an expanded and more use- 
ful Millers’ National Federation, Mr. Bell was prin- 
cipally instrumental in the reconstruction of that or- 
ganization, and has been constantly an important fac- 
tor in the spiritual regeneration of milling which has 
followed, if not actually resulted from, that action. 

Perhaps the greatest single possession of the flour 
milling industry is the assurance, amounting almost to 
a certainty, that its sons will carry forward the work 
of the fathers. There is something in milling which 
holds men in their faith to it. Its traditions are long 
and dearly held. The newer generation takes up where 
the old laid down the task, and each in turn further 
develops the idealism which is so indissoluble a part 
of the industry. This present generation could not 
wish for a leader of finer intelligence, more generous 
thought and finer ideals than are personified in the 
comparatively young man who is soon to assume the 
responsibilities of its greatest enterprise. 





VARIATIONS IN WHEAT COST 


A CORRESPONDENT, commenting on “The Facts 
of Cost” discussed in these columns last week, 
points out that the cost of wheat is not uniform with 
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mills similarly situated, and that thus the statement in 
the article that wheat cost is practically a fixed quan- 
tity in reckoning flour prices is not correct. Accom- 
panying his letter are statistics showing that a grind- 
ing average of wheat may vary as much as fifty to 
seventy-five cents a barrel, measured in flour, in the 
same market, the variation being due to the difference 
in the protein content of the wheat purchased. 

This undoubtedly is true. It is even barely pos- 
sible that, due to differences in methods of combining 
several wheats to secure the desired quality blend, two 
millers may produce practically the same quality of 
flour from wheat mixtures varying several cents in 
cost. This is, however, only a possibility and, gen- 
erally speaking, the same quality of wheat ground into 
comparable qualities of flour by millers operating 
under similar conditions will represent substantially 
the same cost to all. 

This applies with equal force to variations in mill- 
ing methods and to the separation of flour into grades. 
One miller, by possessing better equipment or em- 
ploying greater technical skill, may make a “long” 
patent comparable in bread producing value with an- 
other miller’s “short” patent. The cost of the “long” 
patent so produced would necessarily be less than that 
of the “short” patent, which has to carry the burden 
of the sale of more clear grade flour at a reduced 
return to the mill. Here, again, the difference will be 
more apparent than real. Normally, the character and 
quality of flour will truthfully echo both the wheat 
from which it is ground and the percentage of patent 
flour extraction. 

Both in respect of these factors and of many others, 
there are bound to be certain variations among mills 
in the total cost of producing a barrel of flour and 
bringing it into the office to be sold. But, as stated 
in the previous comment, most of these variations are 
minor and, broadly speaking, the cost of wheat of like 
quality and the return from offals sold in the same 
markets are likely to be very similar as between two 
mills or a considerable number of mills. The “law of 
averages” is not absolutely inexorable, but in the long 
run it will normally have its way. 

A far more considerable item contributing to vary- 
ing costs is one not touched upon by the present cor- 
respondent. This is the speculative hazard, the tre- 
mendously important factor of wheat bought on a 
lower market reflecting itself in the price quoted on its 
product. This, in truth, does represent a difference in 
wheat cost as among mills. Unfortunately, it too often 
echoes itself in the price quoted on flour. However, 
the miller is never able to realize a higher price on 
flour when recession in the market leaves him with ex- 
pensive wheat on his hands. 





A WHEAT POOL’S POOR SHOWING 

NDER the caption of “A Wheat Pool’s Good Show- 

ing,’ comment was made in these columns last 
week on the success of the South Dakota Wheat 
Growers’ Association, which, as a result of combination 
of good management and fortunate selection of a 
period of high prices for marketing, had made a most 
satisfactory return to its members. It was stated that 
these two factors, management and good or bad luck 
in guessing the market, were the determining factors 
in the matter of success or failure of the pooling 
scheme, 

Directly on the heels of the final report of the 
South Dakota “winter pool” follows news of the de- 
cision of the majority of members of the. Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association to suspend operation for 
one year. The announcement of the vote is accom- 
panied by the suggestion that the activities of the 
organization are not likely to be revived at the end 
of the vacation now ordered by referendum. Figures 
showing that members of the pool apparently received 
from two to ten cents less than the average price paid 
by local elevators were the deciding factors in the 
vote, although relatively high expense of conducting 
the organization and its pool contributed to the dissat- 
isfaction. 

Suspension and possible dissolution of the Montana 
pool are clearly not due to any lack of success in se- 
curing the interest and support of Montana farmers. 
On the contrary, the association membership attained 
a maximum of 11,500, and its pooling operations were 
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on a considerable scale. The integrity of the man- 
agement was not questioned, and, although the cost 
of operation was high, it was not criticized as particu- 
larly wasteful. 

The essential difference between the profitable South 
Dakota pool and the unsatisfactory Montana pool, as 
between success and failure of all pools, was merely 
that between good and ill fortune. Friends of the 
Montana association claim that its activities were in- 
strumental in forcing competition to pay nonmembers 
a higher price for wheat. There are, however, no facts 
to indicate that selling or withholding from sale a 
trifle of four million bushels of wheat had any sub- 
stantial effect on the local market; and certainly it 
was without any reflection whatever on prices paid for 
wheat at terminal markets. 

Wheat pools are perfectly legitimate as assignments 
by the farmer of the right to guess the market. In 
their essentials, they are no more than this. As in- 
struments for creating higher values by “orderly mar- 
keting”—which merely means holding grain off the 
market with intent to influence prices—they have not 
accomplished and never can accomplish anything. 
Meantime, they are exceedingly expensive methods of 
trying to better a system of grain marketing which, as 
now organized on a highly competitive basis, every 
day reflects the full world value of grain to the grow- 
er’s market at the nearest country elevator. 





SELF-PRESERVATION THE ISSUE 

A JOURNAL in the grain trade préfesses to be “all 

out of patience” with The Northwestern Miller 
because it urges that the Chicago Board of Trade must 
make such structural changes in future trading meth- 
ods as will prevent abnormal price fluctuations as an 
accompaniment of excessive speculation. The impa- 
tient critic thinks this journal should not “assail” the 
Board of Trade unless it is prepared to propose the 
means by which the present faults shall be corrected. 

It is very far from The Northwestern Miller’s 
thought to “assail” the Chicago Board of Trade or 
any other board of trade. Quite to the contrary, its 
concern is that the principal and several secondary 
grain exchanges shall be fully preserved in all of their 
usefulness. Without their facilities, including the ma- 
chinery for dealing in futures, the grain trade would 
be chaotic, and speculators and forestallers would exact 
toll from the country’s harvests vastly greater than 
any they now secure. Making full allowance for all 
of the evils of the existing system, it yet is better than 
no system at all. 

The current question is one of action to preserve 
the present methods and machinery through wise and 
intelligent revision of the rules so that public outery 
and a stupid and complaisant Congress shall not bring 
about their destruction. It has before been suggested 
that the situation is somewhat like that in the liquor 
trade before prohibition. The greedy brewers and 
distillers would not take warning of the increased re- 
sentment against crime breeding dives maintained by 
them, and mob action abolished their entire business. 
Public thought is never too intelligent, and rarely dis- 
criminating. When it decides to act, it acts. 

With however much or little justice, there is wide- 
spread feeling that the grain grower is the victim of 
the “Board of Trade gamblers.” To some extent 
Congress shares this view; to a larger extent, it stands 
ready to adopt the most extreme measures if it is be- 
lieved that by doing so the individual political for- 
tunes of the “bloc” type of member would thereby 
be advanced. There is, broadly speaking, not much 
to concern Congress at its next session, and a winter 
of spellbinding over the iniquitous gambler and the 
serfs of the fields would be very welcome. 

Secretary Jardine has stated the case frankly and 
fairly. As a sound member of a sound and conserva- 
tive administration, he has no taste for government 
interference with the organized machinery of com- 
merce, and undoubtedly will do everything possible 
to prevent radical action by Congress. He knows, 
however, that he can succeed in this only if the evils 
complained of are removed promptly and fully. The 
Board of Trade requires no outside suggestions as to 
means and methods. The way is plain—but a part of 
the cost will be the sacrifice of the commissions which 
are so welcome a part of excessive speculation. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 26 July 28 
July 25 July 18 1924 1923 


Minneapolis ...248,633 279,152 232,500 280,950 


St. Paul ...... 9,510 8,433 6,738 13,150 
Duluth-Superior 19,030 16,320 17,855 17,415 
Milwaukee 7,200 7,000 3,800 6,500 








260,893 317,015 


Totals 5 
Outside mills*..147, "433 3 214,653 193,029 








Ag’gate sprg.431,806 536,478 475,546 510,044 


St. Louis ...... 27,800 27,600 23,500 25,900 
St. Louist ..... 44,200 41,600 40,300 39,900 
Buffalo ....... 194,429 204,555 147,279 118,985 
Chicago ....... 36,000 36,000 38,000 24,000 
Kansas City. ..117,951 122,706 110,924 123,610 


Kansas Cityt..359,733 326,104 375,994 346,095 
Omaha 19,903 19,382 20,946 17,370 
St. Joseph .... 45,497 27,322 45,689 26,710 


Salina ........ 23,646 21,046 19,393 26,170 
i eee 37,776 37,407 42,880 45,605 
Toledo ..cccess 39,900 31,800 26,000 35,500 
ToleGof ....+-. 72,570 76,406 82,211 81,290 
Indianapolis ... 9,162 8,941 9,983 7,795 
Nashville*® .... ..... 104,043 72,418 ...... 
Portland, Oreg. 7,082 11,4384 35,500 35,485 
Seattio ......5- 20,830 24,064 30,552 32,810 
Tacoma ....... 19,783 20,936 21,831 7,025 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 26 July - 

19 


July 25 “~~, - 1924 
48 





Minneapolis ...... 41 50 
SS. eee 43 33 27 54 
Duluth-Superior .. 51 44 48 47 
Milwaukee ......+# 60 58 32 34 
Outside mills* ... 48 55 53 52 

Average spring.. 48 54 45 51 
a” ee 43 43 36 51 
es BONNE cvewcecs 50 48 46 61 
WOBHRIO ceccccccess 82 86 79 71 
CBORD 2 ccccrcesve 90 90 95 60 
Kansas City ..... 78 81 74 93 
Kansas Cityt .... 65 59 75 66 
CUAMS cercscsoens 73 71 84 75 
St. Joseph ....... 96 57 95 56 
BOMBA ccccesesece 57 48 48 58 
See 59 57 66 70 
TED vc e206 00eee 83 66 57 74 
WOOT ccctecccce 71 52 54 57 
Indianapolis oo 45 50 34 
Nashville** os 69 41 es 
Portland, Oregon. 11 19 57 57 
BORCCIS .crcvecves 40 46 58 62 
BOGOR 6 ccccccens 35 37 38 12 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 





CHASE BAG CO. WILL SOON 
OPEN NEW ORLEANS PLANT 


New Orveans, La.—Charles R. Deck- 
er, vice president Chase Bag Co., New 
York, announces that the company will 
open a new manufacturing plant in the 
Army Base Supply Building, New Or- 
leans, next month. A long term lease of 
quarters in the building has been taken, 
and approximately 400 workers will be 
employed in the plant. H. L. Condon, 
formerly manager of the company’s To- 
ledo factory, will be the manager of the 
new bag factory, while Carl Hopusch, 
formerly manager Missouri Valley Sack 
Co., will become assistant manager. 

The most modern machinery will be 
installed in the plant, according to Mr. 
Decker, who said that the new situation 
had been chosen because of the excellent 
dock facilities which enabled steamers 
from Calcutta, where the company ob- 
tained its raw materials, to unload di- 
rectly into the factory. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business last week continued the decline in volume 


that has characterized this trade during the whole of July. The condition of the 
wheat market is not such as to inspire confidence among buyers, who continue to 
supply only urgent needs, believing that values have not yet 
reached bottom. Current business is mostly in small lots 
for near-by delivery. Some round lot sales have been made, 
but the aggregate is comparatively small. A few mills 
have done business in new crop spring wheat flour at 15@ 
25c under spot, but millers generally are too uncertain 
over prospective spring wheat yields to venture far into 
new crop business. There is a feeling that light wheat will 
add materially to the cost of a barrel of flour. 

Export Business —American markets are still far out of line with European 
ideas, and the only export demand of consequence is from Latin America. Mills 
of the Pacific Northwest report that the recent brisk demand from Manchuria has 
ceased, but that there is a moderate call from the Philippines. Demand for Ca- 
nadian springs from the United Kingdom and the Continent has fallen away, 
and stagnation is now reported to be the condition of the Canadian export market. 

Production.—Mill output is about normal for this period of the year, averaging 
60 per cent in the principal milling centers. Hard winter wheat mills of the 
Southwest operated at about 71 per cent of capacity last week, an increase of 9 
points over the previous week, but spring wheat mills of the Northwest and Buf- 
falo lost about 4 points. Soft winter wheat mills of the St. Louis and central 
states districts recorded a gain. 

Prices.—Flour prices are slightly lower than at the close of last week. 

Wheat.—Wheat futures last week showed weakness, but the close on Tuesday, 
July 28, was at practically the level of the previous Tuesday. Saturday’s close 
showed a net loss of about 6c for the week. 

Millfeed—tThe millfeed market is inactive, and bran prices are 50c ton lower 
than a week ago. Middlings are about 50c ton stronger. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., July 28.—(Special Cable)—The market is dull. Mills offer 
Canadian top patents at 46s 6d@48s ($7.91@8.16 bbl), and Canadian exports at 
44s 6d@45s 3d ($7.57@7.70 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas and Minnesota 
exports. American low grade is 26s ($4.42 bbl), Argentine low grade 24s 9d 
($4.21 bbl), Australians 41@42s ($6.97@7.14 bbl), with resellers quoting 39s 
($6.63 bbl). Home milled straight run is equivalent to 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), c.i.f. 


Amsterdam.—Demand is lacking, owing to good European crop reports and 
downward wheat prices. Kansas top patents are $9.30 per 100 kilos ($8.29 bbl), 
straights $8.40@8.50 ($7.48@7.57), and home milled $8.70 ($7.75 bbl). 


Hamburg.—The market is quiet for American, Canadian and English flour. 
There are no sales to Czechoslovakia and Poland. Mills offer Canadian exports at 
$9@9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.02@8.20 bbl), Kansas top patents $9.10@9.40 ($8.11@ 
8.56 bbl), English patents 35@38s ($7.58@8.23 bbl), and English made Manitobas 
36s 6d@37s ($7.90@8 bbl). The proposed German tax on imports is expected to 
become effective some time between Aug. 15 and 20. There is strong opposition 
from important industrial interests and the socialist party. 

Copenhagen.—There is a good demand for spot goods. Customers are unwill- 
ing to buy for future delivery. Canadian exports are $9.60 per 100 kilos ($8.55 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


Generally favorable weather prevails in the spring wheat area of the United 
States and Canada. Moderate temperatures and rainfall are reported in Minne- 
sota, Montana and the Dakotas, and most of the dry areas in western Canada 
have been relieved. Practically no rust development is noted in Canada, and 
wheat is filling well. Harvesting is well under way in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, and has been commenced in North Dakota. It is generally agreed that 
the crop in the northwestern states has suffered a 25 per cent loss from the July 1 
condition, due largely to heat. There is evidence of considerable light weight 
wheat, but quality is good. Yields average 5 to 25 bus per acre. Favorable 
weather in the Pacific Northwest promises a crop equal to the July 1 estimate. 
Less favorable reports are being received from western Europe, notably from 
France, where damage amounting to 20 per cent is said to have been done by re- 
cent rains. 
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RATERS ARAM ORE Oe Ree 


Bry cr Wo eee 


IN FUTURES PARKETS | 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Se 
32...... 160% 147% 153% 14 
BOivccess 150% 148% 154% 14 
_ “See 152% 150% 156 14 
25 151% 149% 155% 14 
2 150% 148% 153% 1 
Deecvas 153% 151% 156% 1 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July s 
Bcccass' Sue 145 151% 
BBesceics 149 144 149 
Beene vas 151% 148% 151% 
Secuwees 151% 147% 150% 
Sr 150 146% 149% 
reer 153% 149% 152% A 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July rt. 
Os cease 159% 135% 137% { 
ee 159% 135% 138% \ 
eer 1625 137% 140% % 
eer 162 137% 138% 5% 
Biecené 162 136% 137% 1% 
28...... 163% 139% 139 7 
‘CORN 
Kansas ( ity 
July pt. 
99% 19% 
101 0% 
101% 1 
2 102 1 
| rere 103% 104% 102% 1% 
Bec cnves 106% 107% 105% 11, 
OATS 
Chicago Minne»: lis 
July July Sept July pt. 
22.. 43% 445 40% oY 
Bs 60.08: 43% 44% 40% )% 
eee 44 44% 40% 1% 
Frere 43% 44% 40% % 
PE 43% 43% 39% iY 
ae 43% 43% 39% % 
RYE 
Chicago Minnea; 5 lis 
July July Sept July pt. 
Bicceee 93 96 91 
BB wccces 93 96 92 1% 
BGs ccese 94 97 93% 1 
eee 93% 97% 94 1% 
eae 93% 96% 92% Ys 
, errr 95 98% 94% 5g 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut! 
July July Sept. July pt 
BB. ccs 249 245% 251 2 
BBccever 250 246% 251% 19 
OG. c60e 250% 247% 252% 19 
SB cvees 250% 247% 252% % 
EVs ssta% 248 247 251% 14 
BBcsdes 247 246 250% 8 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fut 
per 100 lbs: 


July Oct 
July lis 8%d 10s 
July lls 10d 10s 
July lis 8d 10s 
July lis 8%da 10s 
July lis 9%d 10s 
July lis 9%d 10s 








CHINESE MILLER TOURS 


AMERICAN MILL CENTEXS 


King Ming-Foo, of the Fou Fo 
Flour. Mill Co., Ltd., Shanghai, wa 
visitor in Minneapolis this week. He \ 
a delegate of the Shanghai Gene: 
Chamber of Commerce to the Fore 
Trade Convention held recently in S« 
tle, and since attending that gather 
has toured the principal cities of 
United States both for pleasure and | 
observing milling practices in the lead 
manufacturing plants. He is return’ 
to China by way of western Cana 
The Fou Foong Flour Mill Co., Ltd., 
now the oldest modern milling establi- 
ment in China, its mills in Shanghai h: 
ing been in operation for nearly 30 yea 
Mr. King, while in Minneapolis, was t 
guest of Walter Melville, who spent ne 
ly 20 years in Shanghai as superintend: 
and foreign advisor of the Fou Foo 
company. 








Flour quotations, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 28. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.30@ 8.70 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.90@ 8.40 
Spring first clear ............ 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter short patent ..... *7.70@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ........ *7.40@ 7.80 
Hard winter first clear ...... *6.40@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ...... *7.60@ 8.20 
Soft winter straight ......... *7.30@ 7.70 
Soft winter first clear ........ *6.50@ 6.80 
fe Perr ee 4.95@ 5.40 
mips: Boer, GOS ioe cccetecvec 4.30@ 4.60 


WIncludes near-by straights. 





tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


*New crop. 





flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashvil 
$8.95@ 9.30 $....@. $8.30@ 8.65 $9.35@ 9.45 $8.60@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.75 $9.75@ 9.90 *$8.50@ 8.75 $9.00@ 9 
8.70@ 8.85 -— 7.90@ 8.40 8.95@ 9.10 8.15@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.70 -*8.25@ 8.50 voos®@. 
7.20@ 7.40 --@. 7.10@ 7.40 7.85@ 7.95 7.75@ 8.15 seve Bocce 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.40 er ee seue®@ 
= 7.55@ 8.45 7.65@ 8.10 ae @.. 8.40@ 8.75 *8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.25 8.20@ 9.10 *8.40@ 8.65 8.50@ 9 
rm Pe 6.75@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.40 .@.. 7.50@ 8.45 *7.85@ 8.10 8.40@ 8.60 ecce@ecee *8. re 8.40 Fw 
— a 6.15@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.50 ¢-@.. Ter. set oove QPaces coe @ occ -@.. e@rooee -@. 
PP oo@. 8.40@ 8.70 > es ope Wee ve *7.50@ 7.75 Te. Free 8.25@ 9.15 *8.00@ 8.30 9.75 @10 
o3@.. --@.. 7.40@ 7.90 a 6.75@ 7.15 *\6.75@ 7.00 17.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 *7.65@ 8.00 8.50@ 8.7 
. ae cee 6.70@ 7.00 «Gs, cuvaenes cece @eocee arr, Fore 7.65@ 7.90 eye. Pere 7.50@ 8. 
5.15@ 5.25 a) oe es 5. a 6.20 Nae 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 ry --@. 
4.50@ 4.60 -@.. A@ os -@ 5.30 -@. 4.75@ 5.00 oD vecs 4.95@ 5.00 -@.. -@. 
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SPRING WHEAT CROP DAMAGE APPROXIMATELY 25 PER CENT 


HARVESTING BEGUN 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


Considerable Light Weight Grain Expected, 
but Authorities Agree That the 
Quality Will Be Good 


Minneavouts, Minn.—Harvesting of 
spring wheat is well under way through- 
out Minnesota and South Dakota. Cut- 
tins of early wheat has also started in 
North Dakota. Recent developments 
confirm the statement made in The 
Northwestern Miller two weeks ago that 
heat had injured the crop approximately 
25 per cent. Rust also has been a factor 
in reducing the yield. Current estimates 
of the probable damage in Minnesota 
run from nothing to 30 per cent, and in 
the Dakotas from 10 to 50 per cent. 
There will be considerable light weight 
wheat on the new crop, but most au- 
thorities agree that the quality will be 
good, Yields naturally will vary greatly, 
running from 5 to 25 bus per acre. 

The cool weather of the past week, 
with occasional showers, is expected to 
have a beneficial effect on late wheat. 

the following reports have been re- 
ceived by The Northwestern Miller from 
millers located at the points indicated: 





MINNESOTA 
Yield Dam- 
per acre, age, 
Quality bus per ct. 
I Falls .....+6. No. 2 12 25 
\ © cecneeuaasaee Fair 8-20 25 
B watewes Cannes Good 12-15 25 
ree er Fair 15 35 
14G@  vcccwness Good ee None 
I ONE. sasa550004 Good ee 0 
I Prateae .ccccecssar’ 8-12 30 
, River Falls. es os 30 
( COM 260620008 yood 10 20 
$ OE cedasasann 52-lb 5-8 
d UNM ccscueness Good 12-15 20 
p UIE 20 cde eswsee Fair 12 20 
PYASGO <<cisas Good 3 
Se oscgehsaue Average 10-16 10-20 
I BM svsewouaces soe ' 10 30 
( RO vi ccavessecs No. 1 22 
W AF cceweccets pee 15 25 
I VEO. céscndses 25 
N tgomery ...... eae 15 30 
I Gereee ac cvsonss Good 15-18 15 
I SIMO scademeeces No. 2 15 25 
s « Center Nos, 1 and 2 15-25 os 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yield Dam- 
per acre, age, 
Quality bus per ct 
Redfield ..civesesese Good 7 50 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Yield Dam- 
per acre, age, 
Quality bus per ct 
Wehpetom .......0. 50 Ibs 7-12 50 
Oakes .cscsbtenka ves Good 12 30 
Rugby 


0086.0 mans ae Good 20 10 


Damage of 20 to 50 Per Cent in Montana 

Great Fatrs, Mont.—Scattering local 
showers helped conditions in some locali- 
ties in Montana last week, but there is 
actual curtailment of the wheat prospect 
in evidence in all portions of the state, 
ind while no one can say with any degree 
of accuracy as to what amount of dam- 
age has been wrought by lack of mois- 
ture and the continued dry weather, esti- 
inmates place the damage from 20 to 50 
per cent. Conservative men who follow 
the matter of changes in wheat crop con- 
ditions are of the opinion that there has 
heen a loss somewhat heavier than 25 per 
cent, taking the state as a whole. That 
estimate is based on the condition of the 
crop as of June 1, when all forecasters 
placed the prospect at 100 per cent. 
Samples of wheat brought from the fields 
give unmistakable proof of the fact that 
considerable damage has resulted from 
shriveling of the berry. Some milling 
and grain men have modified their crop 
forecast for the state, and now express 
the view that Montana’s total wheat pro- 
duction for 1925 will be probably slightly 
under 35,000,000 bus, while others put it 
at not to exceed 30,000,000. 


Harvest Under Way in Oregon 

Portianp, Orecon.—The harvest of 
winter wheat is complete in Douglas 
County, has begun in the Willamette val- 
ley and is becoming quite general in the 
northeastern counties of the state. The 
rye harvest will start soon in the extreme 
eastern counties. The cutting of fall 
oats is well under way in Tie and 
Marion counties. The spring oats crop 
is beginning to ripen, but will be short 


rn 





Northwestern Crop Reports 


The following comments on spring wheat crop conditions have 
been received by The Northwestern Miller from flour millers at the 
points indicated: 

New Prague, Minn.—Winter wheat of good quality; yield 35 bus per acre. 

Morris, Minn.—Outlook for wheat shows fair average crop. Heat and rust 
caused damage of 10 to 20 per cent. Yield about 10 to 16 bus per acre. 

Morristown, Minn—Threshing of winter wheat will start next week. Qual- 
ity fair. So much rain and heat that yield will be light. Spring wheat also 
hurt by heat and wet weather. 

Cambridge, Minn.—Wheat cutting just starting; outlook good. 

Montgomery, Minn.—Outlook not so good. Have red and black rust, but 
still look for yield of 15 bus per acre. 

Lakeville, Minn —Wheat looks good, and we should have a bumper crop. 
About 25 bus per acre. 

Willmar, Minn.—Outlook for wheat not very promising. Believe it will 
be light quality; about 15 bus per acre. 

Cologne, Minn.—Wheat will probably not be as good quality as 1924 crop, 
but No. 1 northern and 22 bus per acre. 

Perham, Minn.—Quality still an unknown factor. Loss fully 30 per cent; 
a surprise generally on loss When threshing starts. 

Osakis, Minn.—Harvest in full blast. Expect good quality wheat and 12 to 
15 bus per acre. 

Norwood, Minn.—Three quarters of wheat already cut; 50 per cent stacked. 
What there is will be in good condition. Quality fair and 15 bus per acre. 

St. Cloud, Minn.—Wheat prospects dropped from 15 bus to 5 bus per acre 
in 10 days. 

Rugby, N. D.—Outlook for wheat best in years; no rust to speak of; plenty 
of moisture. Heat damage 10 per cent. Yield 20 bus per acre, of good quality. 

Oakes, N. D.—Cutting of early spring wheat begun. Prospective yield 
12 bus. Heat and rust caused 30 per cent damage. 

Wahpeton, N. D.—Ruby wheat being cut; cutting of Marquis will begin 
this week. Black rust prevented filling. Yield 7 to 12 bus per acre of light 
weight wheat. 

Bowman, N. D.—Wheat crop in this locality up to average. Heat pre- 
vented proper filling, but damage less than 20 per cent. Total yield may equal 
that of last year. 

Redfield, 8S. D.—Harvesting about completed. 
down to about 7 bus per acre. 

Lewistown, Mont.—No rust in Montana, so far as we have learned. Ex- 
treme heat for 10 days cut yields materially, perhaps as much as 50 per 
cent in some localities. Well cultivated fields withstood the heat and satis- 
factory returns will result. Conditions favorable for development of pro- 
tein. New wheat should equal last year’s quality for milling. 

Kalispell, Mont.—No damage to winter wheat;.nearly all cut and good 
yield. Spring wheat possibly damaged 10 per cent by heat; at that it will be 
a good crop. No damage from rust here. 

Billings, Mont.—Yield of spring wheat on dry land will be cut one third 
by heat. No damage to speak of on irrigated land. Heads not properly filled 
and kernels appear to be shriveled. Threshing will start next week on dry 
land. 

Stanford, Mont.—Crop conditions in the Judith Basin we believe are turn- 
ing better. Hot winds did a lot of damage to early spring wheat. We have 
had a nice, continuous rain for 16 hours (July 22), and if it keeps up it will 
help late wheat, which needed moisture. 

Pendleton, Oregon.—We are in the midst of harvesting. This country will 
produce an average crop of exceptional quality, due to ideal harvesting con- 
ditions. 


Rust and heat cut yield 





* * 


Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis.—During the past week the weath- 
er throughout the Northwest has been cool and generally favorable for the 
grain crops. With the exception of the Red River valley and occasional dis- 
tricts, good rains are needed, especially in Montana and western North Da- 
kota. There are many estimates as to the amount of damage caused by the 
severe heat of two weeks ago. The crops in the eastern half of Montana and 
western part of North Dakota, as far east as Minot, have been badly hurt. 
The loss in wheat for the state of Montana is probably about 45 per cent since 
July 1. In the western third of North Dakota, the damage may run as high 
as 40 per cent, while in the eastern two thirds the crop varies. In some places 
there has been practically no damage, while in others it ranges from 10 to 
25 per cent. In South Dakota the deterioration in wheat is estimated from 
20 to 25 per cent, while in Minnesota it is probably about 20 per cent. Black 
rust is quite prevalent in Minnesota, South Dakota and the southern half of 
north Dakota, but very little is found in northern North Dakota or Mon- 
tana. Some damage has been done by rust, but it is small, compared to the 
damage done by heat and drouth. With good rains and cool weather there 
may still be considerable improvement in the later crops in the northern half 
of this territory. 








in straw on account of the drouth. Corn 
is progressing rapidly, and is in silk 
and tassel in some localities. 


partment of Agriculture. 


of normal. 
duced 54,870,000 bus. 


Wheat went 
to harvest with a condition of 65 per cent 
Last year, Oklahoma pro- 


Favorable Weather in Washington 
Seatrte, Wasu.—Last week’s weather 
was favorable for harvesting and for ma- 
turing late sown wheat. Trade estimates 
of the Washington yield are about the 
same as the government July 1 forecast, 
namely, 38,485,000 bus, of which 28,483,- 
000 are spring wheat and 10,002,000 win- 
ter. The oats crop is placed at about 

11,500,000 bus, and barley at 8,600,000. 


Oklahoma Wheat Estimate Raised 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—In its monthly re- 
port, the Oklahoma board of agriculture 
says the wheat crop in that state is turn- 
ing out better than was expected, and 
will make 27,680,000 bus compared with 
24,903,000 estimated on July 1 by the De- 


Ontario Yield is 20-25 Bus to the Acre 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is now being harvested. Cut- 
ting is well advanced in all parts of the 
province, and some threshing has been 
done in the more southerly counties. The 
acreage being harvested is 750,000. In 
all but a few places the crop is proving 
one of the best for many years, yields 
running from 20 to 25 bus per acre. The 
quality of the grain appears to be much 
better than last year, being dry and 
hard, and weighing well over 60 lbs to the 
bushel. 

Oats and barley are also giving good 
crops in thi$ province, and it may be said 
that small grains have done remarkably 
well, 


DROUTH BROKEN IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


Manitoba Free Press Reports Some Damage 
from Heat and Lack of Moisture— 
Rain Now Being Received 





WinnireG, Man., July 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather over the Cana- 
dian West is bright and cool, and wheat 
is filling well. Some rain has been re- 
ceived in dry areas, but more is needed. 
Temperatures at night are low, and prac- 
tically no rust development is noted. The 
outlook in Manitoba is particularly good. 

+ * 


Wiynirec, Man.—The fourth general 
crop report of the Manitoba Free Press, 
issued July 25, bears out the fact stated 
in The Northwestern Miller a week ago, 
that the bulk of the damage to crops in 
the prairies this season has been caused 
by heat and lack of rain. Rust infection 
has accounted for little or no deprecia- 
tion up to the present. 

Alberta has suffered the most severely 
from lack of moisture, and Manitoba the 
least, but loss has occurred in all three 
provinces from this cause. Coarse grains 
appear to have suffered more than wheat. 

In Manitoba, crops are progressing 
well. There is no spread of rust, and no 
hail damage. At a few points in this 
province, some barley was ready for cut- 
ting by July 27, and a little wheat will 
be ready by the end of the month. 

General conditions in Saskatchewan 
are reported to be from fair to ideal. 
Many points need more rain, but those 
actually suffering are not numerous. 

The drouth has been most severe in 
Alberta, but now appears definitely to 
be broken, and the expectations are that 
the whole province will receive ample 
rains. Irrigated crops in that province 
are good. 

The best feature of the report is the 
fact that, at the time of publication, rain 
was still falling over large areas in the 
dry belt. In some cases it is doubtless 
being received too late, but in the large 
majority of instances it will benefit crops 
enormously. 

The expectations of the overoptimistic 
for a bumper crop will not be fulfilled, 
but, under ordinarily good conditions, 
there is the promise that much good 
wheat will again be harvested in the Ca- 
nadian West. 


CANADIAN CROP IS AHEAD 
OF THAT OF LAST YEAR 


Mon treat, Que.—An executive of one 
of the Montreal milling companies who 
has just completed a tour in the prairie 
provinces states that, although there is 
every reason for optimism as to the com- 
ing grain crop in western Canada, there 
are also conditions that call for the exer- 
cise of careful consideration on the part 
of grain dealers and millers. The salient 
features he noted were that the crop is 
ahead of last year, and that the danger 
of rust is practically nil. 

The straw is going to be very heavy, 
and the harvest will be an expensive one 
to the farmer in consequence. Samples 
of the wheat heads gathered varied 
greatly, some having eight rows, but 
many having only four. It is likely that, 
with proper weather conditions, addi- 
tional rows will appear on the latter. 
The crop is very close everywhere, which 
condition rather favors the spread of rust 
if heat and humidity prevail. There is no 
indication that this will happen, but it 
is one of the risks. 

This miller estimates that cutting will 
probably start about Aug. 21 or 22. 
If strong winds should arise to dry out 
the stem in the close crop, this would 
help. 





Grain crop conditions in Russia are 
above average and better than at the 
same time last year, according to a cable- 
gram from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. 





Over 1,000,000 bus more barley were 
exported during May this year than dur- 
ing May, 1924. 
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OPERATIONS ENDED 
BY MONTANA POOL 


Substantial Majority, in Referendum, Votes 
for Suspension of Activities for One 
Year—Not Likely to Be Restored 


Great Fatts, Mont.—As the result of 
a referendum on July 15, the membership 
of the Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to suspend operations 
for one year, by a vote of 1,192 to 629. 
The officers of the association imme- 
diately filed their resignations and sus- 
pended all efforts in connection with the 
work. 

No official statement was issued fur- 
ther than the result of the vote and the 
action of the officials. Members, how- 
ever, have unequivocally expressed the 
view that with this action there was writ- 
ten the final chapter of the history of the 
association. It has been known for two 
years that there were differences which 
threatened the fall of the organization. 
In the election of directors which pre- 
ceded the referendum by some four 
weeks, the faction headed by Dwight R. 
Cresap, for several years president of the 
association, succeeded in controlling the 
board and restoring him to the presi- 
dency. Following that, an order was is- 
sued declaring a policy of the abandon- 
ment of the litigation to enforce pool 
contracts. 

It is thought that there will be little, 
if any, effort to revive the organization. 
It is the assertion of farmers who are 
friendly to the pooling idea that the re- 
sults in the Montana pooling effort, 
measured by the experience of farmers 
not in the pool, have been a failure. It 
has been openly admitted that the pool’s 
average price has been 2@10c bu under 
the average elevator price of the locality 
compared. In defense of their position 
the pool leaders have contended that the 
higher price paid to farmers, not mem- 
bers of the pool, has been the reflection 
of the competition the pool meant, but 
this has not been established to the satis- 
faction of the farmers who grew the 
wheat. The membership had _ conse- 
quently declared its intention to sell out- 
side the pool for the current crop, in 
spite of a court decision as to the con- 
tract involved. Bankers furthermore 
were favoring the farmers who took this 
attitude. - 

With all these factors in mind, it ap- 
pears to be a reasonable forecast that 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Association 
has served its full period of usefulness 
and is not likely to be revived at the end 
of the year. Its membership, according 
to a statement recently made by its of- 
ficial organ, had been as high as 11,500 
and it claimed, for the season of 1923, a 
pool of more than 4,000,000 bus. The 
head office at Lewistown maintained a 
large clerical and official force and was 
represented on the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Members had never 
doubted the integrity of their officials, but 
there was a feeling that the overhead cost 





of operation was much too high and that. 


the net result was financially small for 
the farmers who grew the wheat handled. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS 
HOLD SUMMER MEETING 


TotEepo, Ou1o.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Michigan College 
Union, East Lansing, July 23, in the 
grove of the campus, following luncheon. 

The program included addresses by 
the president, L. H. Hale; by Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, secretary Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association, Nashville, Tenn., on the sub- 
ject of self-rising flour; by Perry M. 
Hayden, Tecumseh, Mich., on “Analysis 
of a Flour Market”; by E. E. Downs, re- 
search associate plant breeding, and O. 
B. Winter, experiment department of 
chemistry at the college. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke on Federation 
activities, saying that they were being 
directed to raising the standard of ethics 
and business practices and in the publica- 
tion of information useful to millers. He 
said that steady progress was being 
made, and the improvement in conditions 
already shown was encouraging as evi- 
denced by the fact that millers were con- 
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ducting their business along more con- 
servative lines. 

He referred to the survey of account- 
ing systems now being made for the Fed- 
eration by Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, 
business engineers, who have been calling 
on millers for several weeks. The data 
thus secured will be used as the basis 
for a uniform cost accounting system suf- 
ficiently flexible to meet the needs of both 
small and large mills. The work of Dr. 
E. E. Werner, St. Louis, recently ap- 
pointed technical director, was explained. 
Dr. Werner is conducting investigations 
of flour and feed in order that the Fed- 
eration may have data for use in appear- 
ing before federal and state officials and 
not be dependent upon chemists in the 
employ of its members. 

In regard to the collection of license 
taxes from millers doing business in 
states where they do not have their head- 
quarters, he quoted the opinion of the 
Federation counsel that where a mill 
sends a specialty salesman into another 
state to sell flour for a jobber such a 
transaction was considered as doing busi- 
ness within the state, and therefore sub- 
ject to the tax. 

In conclusion Mr. Husband referred to 
the bulletins recently published by the 
Federation and signed by President An- 
derson, and said that they would be con- 
tinued from time to time. He mentioned 
that the membership now represented a 
production of 74,000,000 bbls flour in 
1924, and urged support of the Federa- 
tion and the adoption in practice of its 
code of ethics. 


NEW SOUTHWESTERN RATES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decision 
Opens Texas Markets to Oklahoma Mills 
—Also Favors Galveston as Port 


Kansas City, Mo.—Of great impor- 
tance to millers in the Southwest is the 
decision made last week by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission concerning 
rates on grain, millfeed and flour from 
southwestern points to Galveston and 
New Orleans for export, and from Okla- 
homa into Texas, for domestic consump- 
tion. 

The Commission upheld the principle 
of rate making on a mileage basis, which, 
if carried through in other decisions, will 
mean many dollars to the flour industry 
in this section. 

It was ruled by the Commission that 
export rates, as they are now charged 
by railroads serving the ports, are un- 
duly preferential to New Orleans and 
discriminatory to Galveston. Rates to 
the two ports are ‘now on a parity. The 
Commission ordered that rates from 
Texas points to Galveston should be low- 
ered to 5c cwt under those to New Or- 
leans; from Oklahoma points to Galves- 
ton, 4c under New Orleans, and from 
southern Kansas to Galveston, 3c more 
New Orleans. Carriers can make the 
adjustment in any way they wish, which 
means that. the New Orleans rates will 
probably be raised. 

Millers believe that this ruling will 
tend to route almost all flour and grain 
shipments from the affected territory 
through the port of Galveston. 

At the same time, the Commission ren- 
dered a decision which will give Okla- 
homa mills a decided advantage over 
Kansas companies in Texas territories, 
and will allow Oklahoma flour to com- 
pete on even terms with the Texas prod- 
uct in the latter state. 

At present, the Texas intrastate rates 
are so much lower than interstate tariffs 
that mills located just across the border 
in Oklahoma are handicapped more than 
is justified by the mileage, companies in 
the latter state contend. In other words, 
a rate wall has been thrown up all around 
the Texas border. The Oklahoma mills 
asked that this wall be torn down, and 
a new rate schedule be put into effect, 
based on a graduated mileage basis. 

The Commission, in its decision, agreed 
to the injustice of the rate wall surround- 
ing Texas, but, instead of abolishing it, 
they moved it north to the Kansas line. 
As the matter now stands, the railroads 
must make their charges on a mileage 
basis from Oklahoma into Texas, but 
shipments from Kansas mills into Texas 
will still be out of proportion, on a basis 
of comparative mileage. 

If the railroads allow this situation to 
stand, Kansas mills are expected to 








present a case to the Commission to cor- 
rect it, as Texas is developing into an im- 
portant flour market. There is a slight 
possibility that the carriers, in making 
up their new tariffs, may, themselves, 
destroy this new rate wall and substitute 
the mileage basis into Kansas. 

The decision will allow Oklahoma mills 
a much cheaper rate into Texas than they 
now have. In some instances, the reduc- 
tion will amount to 30c bbl. Also, the 
Commission has ordered that wheat and 
flour rates be placed upon the same 
basis, whereas some discrimination has 
hitherto existed against flour. 

The new rates are to be placed in ef- 
fect not later than Oct. 12. 





SOUTHWEST PETITIONS 
EQUAL RATE TREATMENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Southwestern mills 
will ask for equal treatment with milling 
companies of the Northwest in the hear- 
ing which will be held Aug. 19 in Chicago, 
on a proposal to reduce overhead rates on 
flour from Minneapolis to the Atlantic 
seaboard and New England territory by 
6c cwt. 

The petition is contained in the follow- 
ing letter, mailed last week to E. B. 
Boyd, chairman Western Trunk Line 
Committee, Chicago, and signed by the 
secretary Southwestern Millers’ League, 
the traffic agent Kansas City Millers’ 
Club and the transportation commission- 
er Kansas City Board of Trade: 

“Kindly refer to your docket advice 
No. 4723, which is a proposal to use the 
present export rates to Baltimore from 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and St. 
Paul, Minn., as proportional rates on do- 
mestic shipments of grain and grain 
products originating in the states of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana, from which the rates are the 
same as from Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Transfer and St. Paul to Duluth, using 
the customary domestic differentials over 
Baltimore in making the rates to Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, etc. 

“On behalf of the grain and milling in- 
terests of the Missouri River and the 
Southwest, we respectfully ask that your 
committee docket for consideration, con- 
current with the proposition involved in 
rate advice 4723, a proposal to revise the 
domestic rates from the Missouri River 
and the Southwest to the Atlantic sea- 
board and New England territories by 
making our domestic rates to Baltimore 
no higher than the export rates to Balti- 
more, and observing the customary do- 
mestic differentials over Baltimore in 
fixing rates to Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, etc., if such a readjustment from 
the Northwest is given serious considera- 
tion by the eastern and western lines. 

“The grain and milling interests of the 
Missouri River and the Southwest, gen- 
erally, encounter the same competition 
with Buffalo and other centers as do the 
shippers of the Northwest in the sale of 
their products in Atlantic seaboard and 
New England territories. We are in con- 
stant competition with shippers located 
in the Northwest, and, if any readjust- 
ment is made in the rates from the North- 
west to this most important consuming 
section of the East, corresponding read- 
justment must be made in the rates from 
Missouri River and the Southwest, or ir- 
reparable damage and injury will be 
done to that large grain producing sec- 
tion. ; 

“We respectfully ask that our pro- 
posal be docketed for consideration at 
the same time and place as the proposal 
involved in rate advice No. 4723. The is- 
sues are identical, and should therefore 
be considered together.” 





ALL REPORTS ON WHEAT AND 
FLOUR STOCKS NOT RECEIVED 


The Millers’ National Federation, in a 
recent bulletin, states that although it has 
received a large number of replies to its 
questionnaire as to wheat and flour 
stocks held by mills on June 30, there is 
a considerable number of millers who 
have not yet replied. The Federation 
wishes it to be known that if such mills 
have mislaid their blanks, further copies 
may be had on application to it. It is 
also anxious that millers should submit 
= reports with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 
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CANADA MAY OBTAIN 
WEST INDIAN TRADE 


New Preferential Treaty with British West 
Indies May Mean Monopoly of West 
Indian Flour Market by Canada 





Toronto, Onr.—The new preferenti: 
trading arrangement between Canada an, 
the British West Indies is now accept: 
by the governments concerned and 
waiting for ratification by their respe 
tive parliaments, when it will go into e; 
fect. The parties are: Canada, the }}.,- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Britis) 
Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, t!ye 
Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobsvo 
and the Windward Islands. 

The rates of preference in this tre.ty 
range from 50 per cent of the general 
tariff on the part of Canada, Barbacios, 
British Guiana and Trinidad to 25 per 
cent on the part of the Bahamas and 
Jamaica. The other islands are granting 
a one third preference. The Bahainas 
agree to increase, if possible, their pref- 
erence to 50 per cent. 

As a part of the treaty it is agreed 
that Canada is to maintain a fortniyiitly 
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steam or motor ship service to and from 
the chief ports of all the parties. ‘Tiese 
ships are to carry passengers, mai! ind 
freight, and there will also be anoiher 
purely freight service on a fortnigiitly 
schedule. The passenger boats are tv be 


of 5,000 to 6,000 tons gross weight «and 
the freight boats of 4,300 tons. Adeyiaxte 
cold storage accommodation is to be a 
part of the equipment of these sj:ips. 
Canada is to control the freight and }):s- 
senger rates, subject to a right of ap) cal 
on the part of the islands concerned, ind 
each island is to make a fixed annual con- 
tribution to the cost of the service. 


MAY GIVE CANADA FLOUR MONOPOL’) 


The feature of this treaty that is of 
particular interest to the flour trade is 
schedule B, wherein it is provided that 
Jamaica, the Bahamas, British Hondu- 
ras, Barbados, Trinidad and British 
Guiana grant a specific preference to 
Canada on flour of 2s bbl. Such a pref- 
erence will, of course, give Canadian 
flour a decided advantage over that from 
other countries and may easily lead to a 
monopoly of the West Indian markets 
by Canadian mills. This is a concession 
that Canada has long wanted, but was 
unable to obtain until the Fordney tariff 
shut out the islands’ products from the 
United States. 

In return for this and the other «d- 
vantages she expects to derive from ‘hie 
treaty, Canada will, by her preference of 
50 per cent of her general tariff, adit 
a great variety of West Indian products 
at the expense of the United States pro- 
ducer who has hitherto supplied her 
needs. In tropical fruits alone, Cana:a 
has been buying from the United Sta!es 
at the rate of $100,000,000 per year. \ 
large part of this business will now aulo- 
matically go to the British West Indics. 

A. H. Batey. 





GREAT FALLS VISITED BY 
ONE OF ITS FIRST. MILLERS 


Great Faris, Mont.—Almost 40 yea: 
ago Ira S. Bushey helped to grind t! 
first sack of wheat flour in what is no 
the city of Great Falls. That was in t! 
early days of the city when the pla 
which was to be called the Cataract Mi! 
had just been completed, but before i 
actual operation had been started. T! 
first sack was not a waterpower produ: 
It was made by use of a threshing m:- 
chine engine. The engine was broug! ! 
to the Cataract plant and hitched up ‘» 
the milling machinery and a sack of flour 
was ground. Then, seeking other worl«: 
to conquer, Ira Bushey drifted aw 
from Great Falls. 

The other day he rode into the city 
a limousine with a chauffeur at the whe« 
but he didn’t come to take part in an 
milling enterprise. He did, howeve: 
drive directly to the city tourist cam 
which adjoins the old milling plant, an: 
later visited old friends in the city. He 
now is the principal figure in Ira 5S 
Bushey & Sons, Inc., the fifth largest dry- 
dock and shipyard firm in New York 
and came out here to visit old scenes an’ 
the national playgrounds in the moun- 
tains of Montana. 
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GREEK IMPORTERS SAY ACIDITY 
LAW IS SERIOUS. TRADE HANDICAP 





Statement by United States Department of Commerce Is Not Supported by 
Importers in Greece—Experience of American Mill Shows Limit 
to Be Unreasonable —Action by Millers Urged 


Lonvon, Ene., July 15.—In the issue 
of The Northwestern Miller of June 17 a 
statement by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce regarding the new 
Greek acidity law was given in full. An 
interesting letter on the subject has been 
received from a correspondent in Greece, 
who is in close touch with the situation in 
that market from the flour importers’ 
point of view. From this letter it is un- 
derstood that in reality the new law is a 
very serious handicap to the trade in 
clear flours, and the fears of millers and 
exporters that the market may eventual- 
ly be closed to them are not as ground- 
less as the statement of the Department 
of Commerce would lead them to think. 

lhe writer of the letter starts by say- 
ing that he cannot share the rather op- 
timistie impression which the report of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce reflects at first sight. On the con- 
trary, the problem which confronts the 
Greek importer is worse today than ever 
before. Though it may be true that a 
few shipments of clears have given an 
acidity of .130 per cent to .140 per cent 


when analyzed in Greece, it is none the 
less a fact that the greater part of the 
shipments of clear flours are giving an 


acidity exceeding the .150 per cent point. 

In order to show that the views of some 
millers are at variance with the opinion 
expressed in the report of the United 
States Department of Commerce an ex- 
tract is given below from a letter re- 
ceived from one of the largest milling 
organizations in the United States: 

“Freshly milled durum first clear tests 
.161 per cent sulphuric acid at the mill; 
freshly milled hard wheat second clear 
tests .214 per cent, also at the mill. Our 
chemist advises us definitely that he 
knows of no durum first clear or hard 
wheat second clear that will test as low 
as .100 per cent sulphuric acid, even if 
tested immediately after milling. Sup- 
porting his statement, he advises that, 
while conducting tests for us, he also 
tested a superior quality of hard wheat 
first clear with a result of .124 per cent 
sulphuric acid.” 

It is, therefore, evident that the Greek 
flour importer takes a very big risk by 
trying to import first or second clears 
into Greece—the risk of having his goods 
barred from the country. In this case he 
would be obliged to reship to some neigh- 
boring country, probably Egypt, thus in- 
curring a heavy loss. On the other hand, 
should the goods be allowed to pass the 
customs on a very close margin of acid- 
ity, the importer runs the risk of falling 
into the hands of the “Agoranoniia,” or 
“antiprofiteering and pure food law or- 
ganization,” if he is not able to sell out 
his entire shipment before the acidity 
point rises to the .150 per cent limit. 

As a matter of fact it often happens 
that imported flour is not sold the same 
day, or even the same week, in which it 
leaves the customs. The market situa- 
tion and other causes may delay the sell- 
ing of the entire lot from one to three 
months, during which time the flour, 
which may have tested. on entry below 
-150 per cent, will undoubtedly develop a 
higher acidity, which will make it unsuit- 
able for edible purposes, according to 
the new Greek regulations. Several flour 
importers and dealers have been arrested 
and put in jail and subjected to very 
heavy fines on account of their stocks of 
flour not complying with the new regula- 
tions. This has frightened flour import- 
ers to such an extent as to cause them to 
discontinue importing until the present 
regulations are changed. 

American and Canadian millers and ex- 
porters, and all others interested, must 
realize that there is no radical remedy to 
this situation except a return to the old 
regulations which were in force up to 
May 81, 1925. It is absolutely futile to 
attempt any halfway measures. 

. What is still more important is that 
American and Canadian milling interests 
should procure from the Greek govern- 
ment a guaranty that a _ reasonable 








amount of time should be allowed in the 
case of second clears between the time of 
arrival and their ultimate delivery to the 
consumer before the law is put into force. 
If three months were allowed it would 
give sufficient time for Greek importers 
to sell out their stocks. In the absence 
of such a guaranty the flour may pos- 
sibly pass the customs, but may prove a 
cause of endless trouble until it is actual- 
ly consumed, No time need be set for 
selling out a shipment of patent flour, for 
there is hardly any danger of the acidity 
in this grade rising over .150 per cent, 
but in the case of clears the bags should 
be stamped as they leave the custom 
house with a date indicating the exact 
time within which the flour must be con- 
sumed. 

The United States and Canadian com- 
mercial representatives in Athens are 
working very closely with the Greek gov- 
ernment on behalf of the flour importers, 
and it is hoped that their efforts will 
eventually result in a modification of the 
present law and that a practical modus 
vivendi may be reached. For this rea- 
son American and Canadian millers 
through their respective associations 
should use every effort to back up the ac- 
tion of their representatives on the spot 
until a satisfactory arrangement is ac- 
tually reached. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


TRANSIT MILLING CO. 
REMODELS ITS PLANT 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Transit Milling 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has practically 
completed the work of remodeling its 
plant at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and is op- 
erating under the new management of 
men experienced in the mixed feed in- 
dustry. 

S. T. Edwards, S. T. Edwards & Co., 
feed system engineers, has had full 
charge of the remodeling of the plant. 
He has added new equipment, audited 
the books and installed a new cost ac- 
counting and bookkeeping system. Mr. 
Edwards also engaged the services of a 
new superintendent, established new pur- 
chasing and sales departments, and 
adopted new formulas for the manufac- 
ture of feeds. 

The company’s plant has a daily capac- 
ity of 10 cars, but there is room for con- 
siderable expansion. The offices and a 
large warehouse are at Cincinnati, 
whence all feeds and grains will be han- 
dled. Among the different feeds to be 
manufactured under the brand of 
“Transit” are dairy ration, milk maker, 
dairy mix, and the following containing 
dried buttermilk: baby chick mash, egg 
mash, chick developing mash, poultry 
fattener. Those containing choice alfalfa 
and molasses are horse and mule feeds, 
fancy 80 per cent grain, Green Bay 60 
per cent grain and Economy 40 per cent 
grain. Other feeds are baby chick 
scratch, chick growing scratch, scratch 
feed and pigeon feed. 

Mr. Edwards stated that the plant is 
now operating at full capacity, and that 
sales have shown a healthy increase. 


MILLER NOT LIABLE FOR 
EMPLOYEE’S TUBERCULOSIS 


A decision of great interest to the 
milling industry has been rendered in 
the case of Harley B. Heath vs. New Jer- 
sey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J., in 
which the plaintiff sued for $50,000 dam- 
ages, claiming he had contracted tuber- 
culosis, while employed as elevator man 
in the defendant’s mill, due to the large 
amount of grain dust which he was. con- 
tinually breathing. ‘ 

The New Jersey Flour Mills Co. is the 
largest wheat mill in the state of New 
Jersey, having been built in 1918-19 by 
the Spencer Construction Co., Baltimore, 
Md., and equipped by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Co. as a corn mill, operating as 
such only a few weeks, when it was con- 











verted into a wheat flour mill of 750 bbls 
daily capacity. 

The plaintiff originally entered the em- 
ploy of the company as a corn miller, 
and during the period of such employ- 
ment claimed that two fans were operat- 
ed, one in the basement and another on 
the top floor of the elevator, for ventilat- 
ing purposes. On its ceasing to grind 
corn he left its employ, but returned 
again about one year later as an elevator 
man, at which time it was grinding 
wheat exclusively. He claimed that the 
miller did not operate the above named 
fans until about six months prior to his 
leaving his employ, and did not provide 
him with a_ respiration mask. He 
claimed, further, that he did not know 
the danger of his employment, although 
having worked since 1907 in corn and 
rye mills in various parts of the country 
in different capacities. 

The defendant contended that when it 
ceased toe grind corn it discontinued the 
blower fan in the basement and suction 
fan in the top of the elevator, used up 
to that time for the cooling of corn only, 
but immediately installed the suction fan 
above for the elimination of dust from 
the wheat as it was run through the scale, 
conveyors and elevator legs, and that it 
also provided respiration masks for use 
when necessary during a chokeup. It 
further maintained that the conditions 
in the mill and elevator were the best 
that science could produce, and were 
far superior to most mills now operated. 

Expert medical testimony was offered 
showing that tuberculosis is a disease 
which, though aggravated by breathing 
dust, is primarily caused by the physical 
condition, the inherited traits of the in- 
dividual or by his living conditions out- 
side the mill, and in no way could a miller 
be held responsible for one of his em- 
ployees contracting tuberculosis, because 
of the noninjurious effect of vegetable 
dust. 

As this was a test case the jury’s ver- 
dict of “No cause for action” was im- 
portant, as it did not leave open to doubt 
the liability of a miller, should he be 
proven negligent. 

Although insured under the laws of 
the state of New Jersey as to employees’ 
liability, the insurance company not only 
declined any liability on its part but also 
denied any help to defendant, stating 
that this case had no parallel in the an- 
nals of the state’s jurisdiction. 


DEATH OF HENRY KORN, 
PIONEER IOWA BAKER 


Henry Korn, founder of the H. Korn 
Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa, died July 
18, after a lingering illness. Mr. Korn, 
who was 87 years of age, had resided in 
Davenport 61 years. He came to the 
United States as a young man from Ger- 
many. After working as a journeyman 
baker, he bought the Pacific Bakery in 
1868 and changed its name to the H. 
Korn Baking Co. The business was re- 
cently sold to the Continental. 

He is survived by five sons, William H. 
and Charles H. Korn, of Davenport; 
Harry Korn, Eugene, Oregon; John 
Korn, Quincy, IIl., and Otto Korn, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. William H. Korn, who is a 
past president of the American Bakers’ 
Association, is at present in Europe. 








BUFFALO’S GRAIN HANDLING 
FACILITIES INSPECTED 


Burrato, N. Y.—The special legisla- 
tive commission of this state, appointed 
to investigate the possibilities of the 
barge canal, visited Buffalo on July 24. 
An inspection of the harbor and terminal 
facilities was made. 

Especial attention was given to grain 
elevator conditions here. The first stop 
was made at the Dellwood elevator, 
where a steamer was discharging her 
grain cargo. The party next watched 
scoopers taking grain from the hold of 
a steamer at the Concrete-Central ele- 
vator. On the way up the canal from 
New York, the commission inspected the 
site of the proposed state grain elevator 
at Troy. The legislators were impressed 
with the vastness of Buffalo as a grain 
port when they were informed that the 
storage capacity here for grain is nearly 
twice that of Montreal, the world’s 
greatest grain exporting seaport. 


‘rates by western railroads. 
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GREEK IMPORT DUTY 
ON FLOUR LOWERED 


Tax Decreased to Former Level of $1.08 Per 
100 Kilos—Ministry of Hygiene Promul- 
gates Order Regarding Grades 


New Yorx, N. Y.—According to a 
cable received here from a reliable au- 
thority, the Greek government has low- 
ered the duty on flour 35¢ bbl. In Au- 
gust, 1923, the duty amounted to 87 
leptas per oke (about 2 Ibs) or $1.08 
per 100 kilos. In April, 1924, these du- 
ties were raised, to protect Greek millers 
against the lower prices of bran during 
the summer, to $1.43. The present duty 
is a restoration of the former price of 
$1.08, the duty in 1923, which should 
greatly improve the situation there as 
far as flour imports are concerned. 





FLOUR STANDARDS DEFINED 


The Greek ministry of hygiene has 
promulgated an order providing that the 
flour consumed, whether milled domes- 
tically or imported, shall meet certain 
requirements, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce. 
These regulations are similar to those 
which have been in effect since June 1, 
and which were fought by nearly all mills 
shipping to Greece, on account of the 
acidity requirements. 

Flour when made of other than wheat 
must be marked to show the grain from 
which produced. Varieties and qualities 
of flour are to be classified as first and 
second quality flour and pityroid flour. 

First quality flour must have a maxi- 
mum of .12 per cent sulphuric acidity, 
humid gluten not less than 20 per cent, 
ash not more than .6 per cent, hydration 
at least 66 per cent, and water not more 
than 13.5 per cent, or not more than 2 
per cent of the water content of the 
wheat from which it was produced. 

Second quality flour shall have a maxi- 
mum of .15 per cent sulphuric acidity, 
humid gluten not less than 28 per cent, 
hydration at least 60 per cent, ash not 
more than 1 per cent, water not more 
than 13.5 per cent, or not more than 2 
per cent of the water content of the 
wheat from which it was produced. 

Pityroid flour obtained by complete 
milling of the wheat, of which at least 9 
per cent of bran shall be extracted, shall 
have a maximum of .15 per cent sul- 
phuric acidity, humid gluten at least 26 
per cent, ash not more than 1.3 per cent, 
water not more than 14 per cent, or not 
more than 2 per cent of the water con- 
tent of the wheat from which it was pro- 
duced. It is provided further that the 
odor of the flour shall be pleasant, and 
its taste neither bitter nor rancid. 


FARMERS WILL FIGHT 
WESTERN RATE INCREASE 


Cnicaco, Int.—The American Farm 
Bureau Federation will lead the fight in 
agricultural states against the proposal 
for an 11 per cent increase in freight 
A meeting 
of farm leaders and officials of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation was held 
recently, and plans were developed to put 
the entire resources of the bureau to 
work to fight the increase. O. E. Brad- 
fute, president of the Federation, in a 
letter to the state farm bureau presidents 
wrote: “This is a serious emergency, and 
demands immediate and energetic action 
on the part of every unit of the farm 
bureau organization. Farmers of the 
West and Midwest are finding the pres- 
ent high rates a real obstacle in the way 
of their economic recovery. To talk of 
raising rates is madness.” 

Other officials say the proposed in- 
crease would add some $180,000,000 to 
the annual freight bill, and of this amount 
$85,000,000 to $95,000,000 would be paid 
directly by farmers in shipping their 
products to market. 








NEW CORN MILL IN DALLAS. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—A new corn meal 
mill will be built this summer by the 
Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, 
Texas, of 300 bbls daily capacity, to be 
completed by Nov. 1. The Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, has 
been given the contract to erect the plant 
and to buy and install the machinery, 
turning the finished mill over to the 
owners, : 






James 


MINNEAPOLIS RECEIVES 
NEW CROP SPRING WHEAT 


MInnNEAPoLIs, Minn.—The first new 
crop spring wheat was received and sold 
in the Minneapolis market on July 27. 
This movement is the earliest for several 
years, the first shipment of new wheat 
having been received on Aug. 11 last 
year. It is estimated that the movement 
will be well under way by the middle of 
August. 

The quality of the new grain compares 
most favorably with last year’s crop, the 
protein content being higher, while the 
weight is slightly less. Six cars were re- 
ceived, all from South Dakota, three of 
them grading No. 1 dark northern, one 
No. 1 hard spring, one No. 4 dark north- 
ern, and one ungraded. 

The protein percentage ranged from 12 
to 14.5, compared with an average of 
12.22 to 12.38 on last year’s first arrivals. 
The car of No. 1 hard spring tested 
60% Ibs to the bu, graded 14.5 per cent 
protein, and was sold at 35¢ over the 
September price, which ranged, on the 
day of the sale, $1.474%,@1.49%. A car 
of No. 1 dark northern tested 60 Ibs 
and 14 per cent protein, and sold at 30c 
over September. The car of No. 4 dark 
northern, smutty, tested 53% lbs, 13.65 
per cent protein, and sold at 17c over. 








CHICAGO BAG COMPANY MOVES 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Central Bag & 
Burlap Co., Chicago, has sold its build- 
ing at 6001-6033 South Western Avenue, 
to the American Can Co., and has leased 
a one-story building, containing 44,000 
sq ft, at 4515 South Western Avenue, for 
10 years, at a total rental reported to be 
$140,000, and which will be occupied 
Oct. 1. A. E. Chapman is president of 
the Central Bag & Burlap Co. 





SEEDSMEN ELECT OFFICERS 

NasHvittE, Tenn. — The Southern 
Seedmen’s Association, meeting in Mem- 
phis on July 23, elected L. P. Cohen, 
Huntsville, Ala., president, Charles A. 
Hill, Nashville, and W. P. Hall, Louis- 
ville, vice presidents, and Frank S. Love, 
Montgomery, secretary-treasurer. 





Ford Bell 


ROSENBAUM CORPORATION 
RESUMES OPERATIONS 


Curicaoo, Inx., July 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Rosenbaum Grain Corpora- 
tion, the last of the three Chicago con- 
cerns which formed the Grain Marketing 
Co. to re-enter the grain business, has 
applied for membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade clearing house. It has 
opened offices at-817 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago. 

Rosenbaum Bros., another unit of the 
Grain Marketing Co., have established 
offices at 1252-1254 Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank Building, and the Armour 
Grain Co., also lately associated with the 
co-operative organization, is occupying 
its old offices in the latter building. 

The affairs of the Grain Marketing Co. 
are being wound up, and all the money 
subscribed for stock by farmers in this 
concern has been repaid in full, accord- 
ing to W. Coverdale, secretary-treasurer. 

S. O. Werner. 





CRITICAL EVIDENCE GIVEN 
IN EXPORT RATE CASE 


Great Faris, Mont.—Whatever may 
be the report which the examiner will 
make to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and although further hearings 
of the matter have been announced, it is 
certain that the hearing of what has been 
known as the Pacific export rate case, 
which was held at Helena, July 15-18, 
will be recognized as the one in which 
both sides made the greatest efforts to 
win their case. Millers, grain dealers, 
co-operative association officials, farmers 
and railway men from Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland and other 
cities were either present in person or 
were legally represented at the hearing. 

The railroads may be said to have tak- 
en a neutral stand, although the original 
dispute arose over a request on their 
part to cancel the rate. As reported in 
The Northwestern Miller of July 22, 
many divergent opinions were given as 
to the probable effect of the rate’s can- 
cellation on the grain growers in Mon- 
tana. 
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The matter was taken under considera- 
tion by the examiner who will make a re- 
port to the Commission at a later date. 
While millers and grain men are slow to 
express their opinions of the outcome of 
the case, those in favor of the retention 
of the rate are predicting that it will not 
be cancelled. 


BISCUIT, CRACKER AND 
MACARONI EXPORTS GAIN 


The amount of biscuits and crackers 
exported by United States manufactur- 
ers during the fiscal year ended June 30 
was 14,160,000 lbs, a gain of 1,700,000. 
The exports during June were just over 
1,000,000 lbs, or 134,000 more than for the 
same month of 1924. Fully 85 per cent 
of these shipments went to Colombia, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Dominican Re- 
public, Philippine Islands, United King- 
dom, Venezuela and Panama. There was 
a gain in exports of macaroni of 1,180,- 
000 lbs, the amount shipped during the 
past 12 months being 8,450,000 Ibs. Dur- 
ing June, nearly 596,000 lbs were export- 
ed, or somewhat more than during June, 
1924. The principal buyers were the Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Canada, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, and Australia. 


BUYERS COMMENCE THEIR 
OPERATIONS IN PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, July 15.— 
Prices quoted lately indicate that the 
market is advancing, and buyers have 
started their bookings, although very cau- 
tiously. Some mills are cabling their 
agents, “let buyers use their own judg- 
ment,” others are recommending pur- 
chases at actual values. 

Quotations are: short patents $8.90, 
first clear $8.45, second clear, in 98's, 
$3.10, c.i.f. Imports during the last fort- 
night were 12,000 200-lb sacks. 

* * 








L. Evan Boxill, special representative 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, has arrived here. It is said that he 
will make new arrangements for the com- 
pany’s representation in this territory. 

M. J. SANCHEZ. 
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. F. BELL HEADS 
WASHBURN CROSBY 


Succeeds John Crosby, Who Becomes Chuir- 
man of Board—H. R. McLaughlin, Gen 
eral Sales Manager, Elected Director 


At the annual meeting of the Wash- 





burn Crosby Co., in Minneapolis, } sj 
week, James Ford Bell, vice presiden{ of 
the company, was elected president, s 1; 

ceeding John Crosby, who becomes ch:.ir- 


man of the board of directors. ‘The 
change will become effective Sept. 1. 

Mr. Bell has been connected with the 
company since shortly after his gracdua- 
tion from the University of Minnesota, 
He was elected a vice president in 1')15. 
During the war he was director of the 
flour milling division of the United States 
Food Administration. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales tian- 
ager, was elected a member of the board, 
The other members are: James F. jell, 
John Crosby, Fred G. Atkinson, D. D. 
Davis, George G. Barnum, Samuel }3ell, 
Jr., Charles C. Bovey, William H. Bovey, 
Franklin M. Crosby, T. C. Estee, I. F. 
Henry, P. D. MacMillan and Joh» H. 
Mulliken. 

It is announced that an adjou:rned 
meeting of stockholders’ and dire«tors 
will be held in September, at which ‘ime 
six regional vice presidents will be ¢\ect- 
ed. Those slated for this honor are: R. 
F. Bausman, New York; George M. (oss, 
Boston; Frank R. Eaton, Washing'on; 
L. F. Eaton, Chicago; William R. Morris, 
New York, and F: G. Tyler, Provide ice, 
R. I. 





OUTING PLANNED IN BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo Corn !x- 
change and the Buffalo Flour Club will 
hold their first joint annual outiny on 
Aug. 15, and a committee compri ing 
Frank C. Greutker, W. C. Burns ind 
Fred L. Frost will see that the event 
lacks nothing in enjoyment. The picnic 
will consist of a trip around Grind 
Island on the steamer Island Belle, w)ich 
will leave the foot of Amherst Street :t 2 
p-m. Stops will be made at different 


spots on the island. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat prices at Minneapolis for the 
weck ending July 25 showed a net de- 
cline of 6c bu, compared with the close 
on July 18. The current week started 
off with a still further decline. To this 
weakness millers ascribe the apathy dis- 
played by flour buyers. Only those who 
are forced into the market by dwindling 
supplies are willing to contract at this 
time, and then only for near-by delivery. 
The total bookings last week fell well 
below the level of the preceding seven 
days. 

‘he advance, July 28, stimulated a lit- 
tle activity, several mills reporting im- 
proved inquiry and sales. 

Flour Sales—The bulk of the trade 
contents itself by keeping in touch with 
the market, against such time as it is 
satisfied that prices will not go much low- 
er. Many express themselves as believ- 
ing that values have not as yet touched 
bottom, but in this opinion millers gen- 
erally do not agree with them. The lat- 
ter figure that it will take more wheat 
to ake a barrel of flour on the new crop 
than on the old, and that this difference 
will go far to absorb any possible decline 
in the options. 

New Crop Flour.—There is consider- 
able interest displayed in new crop ship- 
ment, but thus far actual sales have been 
insignificant. Buyers are not willing to 
pay present prices for future delivery, 
but millers do not know what their yields 
are going to be nor what prices they can 
get for their byproducts. Consequently, 
it has been difficult for buyers and sellers 
to get together, though scattering sales 
have been reported at 15@25c bbl under 
spot. It looks as though there was some 
nice business pending, and bookings of 
new crop flour should soon begin in 
earnest. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


July 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLOR + de. bsspon 0 00's $8.95@9.30 $7.90@8.65 
Standard patent ..... 8.70@8.85 7.75@8.05 
Second patent ....... 8.30@8.50 7.50@7.75 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.95@8.05 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.40 5.80@6.00 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.80 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


No activity is looked for in semolinas 
until after the new crop begins to move, 
al which time buyers expect lower prices. 
In the meantime, purchases are confined 
to small lots for quick shipment. It is 
believed that a great many macaroni 
manufacturers have about exhausted 
their supplies, and are simply piecing 
out their needs with a car here and there 
to tide them over until the new crop. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 45%c Ib and 
No. 3 semolina an durum fancy patent 
at 4%c, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending July 25, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 52,265 
bbls durum products, compared with 36,- 
578 the previous week. 

RYE FLOUR 

_ Sales of rye flour are still very meager. 
Car lot orders, or larger, are the exce 
tion nowadays. The trade temporarily 
is supplying its needs from warehouse 
stocks, taking only a few barrels at a 
time. Prices have declined 25c bbl in 
the past week, but this apparently was 
not sufficient to interest buyers. 

Pure white is quoted at $5.15@5.25 
bbl, pure medium $4.95@5.05, and pure 
dark at $4.50@4.60, in 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,631 bbls flour, compared with 
9,950 the previous week. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 


flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation July 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Palisade, and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, 
and rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 522,000 248,633 48 
Previous week .. 522,000 279,152 53 
Year ago ....... 564,600 232,500 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 280,950 50 
Three years ago. 546,000 309,120 57 
Four years ago.. 546,000 307,530 56 
Five years ago.. 546,000 296,045 54 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,225 bbls last week, 3,360 
in the previous week, 5,428 a year ago 
and 1,785 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 326,490 156,943 48 
Previous week .. 430,290 234,006 54 
Year ago ....... 426,690 221,391 52 
Two years ago... 336,600 169,913 50 
Three years ago. 394,740 212,934 54 
Four years ago.. 417,690 182,240 43 
Five years ago.. 419,610 135,025 32 


Flour output and —- shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
June 20 62 72,315 232,690 241,520 2,821 2,375 
June 27 62 72,315 229,671 238,427 5,389 875 
July 4 61 71,715 194,924 183,774 1,897 2,785 
July 11 61 71,315 213,844 176,482 2,477 306 
July 18 60 71,715 234,006 248,701 1,581 357 
July 25 47 54,415 156,943 148,078 714 357 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending July 25, and 
the closing prices on July 27, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.034@ 
1.08, $1.034,@1.044%,; No. 3 white oats, 
89%,@41%c, 3914,@39%c; No. 2 rye, 94c 
@$1, 99%,@95%4c; barley, 69@88c, 67@ 
82c. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
July 26 July 28 July 29 
1922 


July 25 July 18 1924 1923 
Corn ... 148 199 57 23 339 
Oats ..12,317 12,813 238 1,198 15,121 
Barley.. 40 64 49 358 124 
Rye .... 312 351 4,716 4,491 25 
Flaxseed. 188 195 12 6 13 


CARTER-MAYHEW CO. EXPANDING 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
— has awarded contracts for a new 
plant, which will increase its manufactur- 
ing facilities by about 50 per cent. ‘The 
new building will be of one story, of re- 
enforced concrete construction, with a 
foundation to carry three additional 
stories later, if needed. The present 
plant was built only a little over two 
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years ago and was thought to be suffi- 
cient for the company’s needs for years 
to come. Larger quarters are needed 
now, however, because of the response 
of the trade to the company’s announce- 
ment of a new automatic weighing feeder 
and hydrostat. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 19-25, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,262,170 1,193,250 795,080 658,860 


Flovr, bbis.. 8,846 17,964 248,702 234,421 
Millstuff, 
tons ...... 370 712 12,120 14,558 


258,640 213,760 175,000 


Corn, bus....192,780 
207,100 750,120 250,190 


Oats, bus... .496,290 


Barley, bus..162,540 109,000 163,280 107,310 
Rye, bus..... 24,990 118,080 47,680 304,000 
Flaxseed, bus 53,900 45,000 13,900 7,630 


DEATH OF W. HUGH HATFIELD 
William Hugh Hatfield, sales manager 


in central states territory for the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., died suddenly 


The Late William Hugh Hatfield 


at his home in St. Paul, July 25. He at- 
tended to his work as usual on that day, 
and was apparently in good health. In 
the afternoon he had an attack of acute 
indigestion, and died at 5:30 p.m. 

Mr. Hatfield was 41 years of age, and 
is survived by his widow and one son. 
He was formerly sales manager for the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks,$25.00@25.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05@ 3.10 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........+- 3.00@ 3.05 
MeO Beek, Wete® cacccccvcccses 5.15@ 5.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.50@ 4.60 
Whole wheat flour, bblit ....... 7.65@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 7.55@ 7.65 
TRONOE GREET .ncvcccccccccesce @ 2.65 


44.50@45.00 
tPer bbl in 


Linseed oil meal*® ..........+++. 
*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
WHEAT 


New spring wheat arrived for the first 
time in this market on July 27. It was 
of good quality. Details concerning it 
will be found in the news pages of this 
issue. 

A car of to-arrive wheat, 14 per cent 
protein, was sold at 30c over September 
for shipment this week. Business of this 
nature is of no volume, however, as yet. 
A good milling demand has supported 
the market throughout the past week 
and the first days of the present one. 
Outside mills are practically out of the 
market, but local mills are buying almost 
everything offered. Receipts were 1,262,- 
170 bus for the week ending July 25. 
Elevators have not been buying, but are 
interested in getting rid of what they 
have on hand. Prices have held firmly. 

On July 28 fancy Montana was quoted 
28@38c over the September price; No. 1 
hard spring, 9@28c over; No. 1 dark 
northern, choice to fancy 21@28c over, 

to choice 14@20c over, ordinary to 
good 8@138c over; No. 1 northern, 7@ 
12¢ over. 

Based on the close, July 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
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points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.40 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.37; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.42, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.38, No. 1 northern $1.35; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.35, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.25. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 25 
was $1.38@1.534%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.31@1.474%. No. 1 amber closed July 
28 at $1.40@1.50, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.33@ 1.44. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 25 
was $1.554.@1.81%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.544,@1.66%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 28 at $1.565%@1.77%, and No. 1 
northern $1.555%4@1.60%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on July 25, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1925 1924 1923 1922 

ne Re 936 1,888 2,922 529 
No. 1 northern. 616 804 930 12 
No. 2 northern. 153 993 1,502 477 
oo eee 1,370 2,870 4,741 964 
TOCA scsi ss BOE 6,555 10,095 1,982 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 25, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis... 96,269 95,260 121,932 95,194 
Duluth ...... 105,753 34,090 61,673 47,021 








Totals .....202,022 129,350 183,505 142,215 


PROFESSOR DEDRICK IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Professor B. W. Dedrick, head of the 
Pennsylvania State College of Mill En- 
gineering, was a visitor in Minneapolis 
last week. He inspected some of the 
flour mills and was a callér at Dunwoody 
Institute. His western trip included Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. Professor Dedrick 
is well known to the milling industry not 
only. for his pioneer work in the field of 
milling education but for his connection 
with the government’s campaign against 
dust explosion during the World War. 
He is the author of “Practical Milling,” 
and a contributor of special articles to 
The Northwestern Miller on problems of 
flour mill construction, equipment and 
operation. 


MILL’S LIQUIDATION ASKED FOR 


Walter A. Thomas and M. W. Holt, 
Minneapolis, doing business under the 
name of the Great Northern Milling Co., 
have petitioned the court to dissolve the 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn., and appoint a receiver for 
same. The defendants named are E. F. 
Moore, St. Cloud, L. K. Eaton, Minne- 
apolis, and W. E. Coles, Jr., St. Paul. 


NOTES 


The Huron (S. D.) Milling Co. expects 
to reopen its mill at an early date. 

H. R. Gram, Great Falls, Mont., has 
bought the Bliss flour niill at Akeley, 
Minn. 

The Montana division of the Regional 
Advisory Board will meet at Great Falls, 
Aug. 6. 

E. J. Zirnheld, Zirnheld Flour Co., 
St. Louis, is visiting the trade in Min- 
neapolis. 

Charles Valier, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is in the Northwest and 
Canada, investigating crop conditions. 

Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is in Minneapolis for a few days. 

Harry Douty, manager Memphis 
Tenn., office, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was a visitor at headquarters last week. 

J. Hattersley, retired flour broker of 
St. Louis, is spending a few weeks at 
Spring Park, Lake Minnetonka, with his 
grandson. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., left July 23 
for a hurried business trip to Pittsburgh 
and New York. 

Alfred Skarstad, receiver for the Ar- 
gyle (Minn.) Milling Co., wants to sell 
the machinery in the mill, since there is 
little chance of operating it. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 28 as follows: 
sight, $4.8514; three-day, $4.85, ; 60-day, 
$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 


at 39.96. 
(Continued on page 487.) 
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DIFFICULT CHOICE FOR MILLERS 

Kansas millers are studying the pos- 
sible effects of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision which will move 
the rate wall, heretofore surrounding 
Texas, northward to the Kansas-Okla- 
homa line. Apparently they are in the 
dilemma of the bridge player who finds 
that anything he plays is wrong. 

If Kansas millers make an effort to 
have the new Oklahoma scale extended 
into Kansas, it will reduce export rates 
on grain from Kansas to the Gulf by 
about 6c cwt. This would tend to raise 
the cost of wheat to Kansas mills about 
34%2c bu whenever exporters are actively 
bidding for grain, which is often about 
six months of the year. This would be a 
decided handicap in consummating east- 
ern business, and the millers are trying to 
decide whether it would more than off- 
set the advantage they would have in 
gaining the reduction, which would give 
them better access to Texas, Louisiana 
and a large part of the Southeast,—an 
important consuming territory. 

Oklahoma millers are not subject to 
the handicap in the same degree, inas- 
much as the decision that opens up the 
southern territory to them also orders a 
reduction in grain rates from southern 
Oklahoma to Kansas City, with transit 
privileges at El Reno, Oklahoma City 
and other milling points. This reduction 
is sufficiently large to overcome the ten- 
dency of the lower export rate to raise 
wheat costs. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, is gathering the opin- 
ions of Kansas millers as to the proper 
course of action. 


KANSAS CITY 

Sales continue to be near capacity, al- 
though each week for the past month 
their volume has diminished. Until last 
week the percentage of capacity sold had 
compared well with the figures of a year 
ago. In 1924 at this time, however, buy- 
ing took a sudden spurt, which has not 
been currently apparent. A few com- 
panies are still reporting 200 or 300 per 
cent of capacity sold, but a growing num- 
ber show 100 per cent or less. 

Individual orders are mostly small. 
Bakers bought, in some instances, in lots 
of 10,000 or 20,000 bbls last week. By 
far the greater part of the business done, 
however, is in sales of 2,000 bbls or less, 
going to scattered territory. Many one- 
and two-car orders feature the trade. 
The round lot business is comparatively 
small, considering the needs of buyers. 

Price Changes.—Prices fluctuated con- 
siderably last week, closing with a net 
loss of about 20c bbl. 

Inquiries—It is apparent that buy- 
ers are not expecting prices to go 
substantially under the level reached at 
the low point last week. At that time 
inquiries were numerous for flour, with 
acceptance by mills hinging only on a 
further decline in wheat of a few cents; 
in many instances a steady market would 
have justified acceptance. The upturn, 
however, resulted in the escape of much 
of this business. 

Export Trade—As_ usual recently, 
the only export demand of consequence 
is coming from Latin America. Quota- 
tions by southwestern mills are greatly 
out of line in most European markets, 
and no active interest seems to exist 
there. First clear sold last week to the 
West Indies and Central America at 
$6.35@6.50, bulk, Kansas City. 

Shipping Instructions—Kansas_ City 
mills could not quite hold the sharp gain 
made in production the preceding week. 
The rate of activity is still slightly above 
last year’s, but below the five- or ten-year 
average. Instructions are slow. 


Flour Prices—Quotations, July 25, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 





98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent, $7.35@8.25; 95 per cent, $6.85@ 
7.75; straight, $6.55@7.45; first clear, 
$5.95@6.45; second clear, $5.45@5.85; 
low grade, $4.95@5.35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 151,500 117,951 78 
Previous week .. 151,500 122,706 81 
Year ago ....... 148,500 110,924 74 
Two years ago... 132,900 123,611 93 
Five-year average (same week).... 81 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


’. A | . MEPPPTEUETUTTULUVET eT rT  Ce 133 
PE BOND coc ee ect eeesessteeascevesees 118 
GE, BOGE 6 wees cvos vce dseetessasecegees 91 
Wee GD nn 0:65.600:6400 0660000666 066400% 154 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 551,310 359,733 65 
Previous week .. 551,310 326,104 59 
Fear QHO cccccce 499,710 375,994 75 
Two years ago... 520,430 346,095 66 
Five-year average (same week)..... 71 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 17,911 bbls last week, 22,040 
in the previous week, 13,821 a year ago 
and 22,114 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 32 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 8 active, 12 quiet 
and 9 dull. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se OD abe 609604990050 45,497 96 
Previous week ....2..e.08 27,322 57 
We T. k04540 0000620008 45,689 95 
- fk were r re 26,711 56 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ........ 27,300 19,903 73 
Previous week .... 27,300 19,382 71 
VORP AHO ccccccces 24,900 20,946 84 
Two years ago.... 23,100 17,371 75 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, July 25: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.52@1.66, No. 2 $1.51@1.66, No. 3 
$1.51@1.65, No. 4 $1.50@1.63; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.61@1.6342, No. 2 $1.60@1.63, No. 
3 $1.60@1.624%2, No. 4 $1.58@1.61. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 25, with comparisons: 


w— Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls 19,525 19,175 148,525 126,075 
W’'t, bus. 2,610,900 5,314,950 1,270,350 1,374,300 


Corn, bus. .338,750 392,500 536,250 136,250 
Oats, bus. .151,300 57,800 112,500 16,500 
Rye, bus... 1,100 | Ue 1,100 
Barley, bus 27,000 1,500 6,500 7,800 
Bran, tons. 1,320 1,020 5,960 5,240 
Hay, tons.. 7,812 2,076 3,528 900 


WILL NOT GRIND THE OPTION 


Only 10,000 bus wheat have been de- 
livered on July contracts in Kansas City. 
This indicates that millers did not buy 
heavily of the future with the idea of tak- 
ing delivery of the grain. The theory of 
this, as it was, and is still, often ad- 
vanced, is that this year’s hard winter 
wheat crop is of such high average qual- 
ity that any grain deliverable on contract 
would be strong enough to make good 
flour. As the option has been as much 








as 7@8c bu under the lowest price at 
which No. 2 hard wheat was obtainable, 
it was argued that thus a cheap supply 
of good wheat was available to Missouri 
River mills. 

Now, it is said, it was the September 
instead of the July option which was 
purchased. This is not confirmed by 
grain dealers, who say that they have not 
noticed such a practice by millers. The 
fact is, they say, that while most of the 
wheat in the Southwest is strong enough 
to make good flour, much that would be 
deliverable on contract is smutty or 
otherwise unsuited for milling purposes. 
The consensus of opinion among grain 
men is that some millers may have pur- 
chased September wheat with the inten- 
tion of grinding it, but the practice has 
not been as widespread as seems to be 
believed. 


MANY FREIGHT RATE DECISIONS MADE 


More decisions have been given by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission within 
the past fortnight than in many months 
previous, This activity is taken to mean 
that an attempt is being made to clear 
the Commission’s decks for the impend- 
ing fight of the western railroads for a 
general rate increase, which will prob- 
ably be opposed vigorously by western 
industries. It has also raised the hopes 
of millers in the Southwest that a deci- 
sion may soon be forthcoming on the 
C. F. A. case, involving the rate struc- 
ture on grain and grain products into 
central states territory. The hearing on 
this was held in February, 1924. For 
millers it is one of the most important 
cases brought in years, as it may make 
sharp changes in the rate differentials be- 
tween the Northwest and the Southwest 
on shipments of flour into a large con- 
suming territory. 


NOTES 


A. H. Dillon, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, has been ill at his home for two 
weeks. He is now able to spend part of 
his time at his office. 

J. H. Shinnick, a sales director for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from a 10-day trip 
through Michigan. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner for the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and Mrs. Scott are taking a two 
weeks’ vacation in Minnesota. 

M. Lee Marshall, purchasing director 
for the Continental Baking Corporation, 
Chicago, spent the first two days of last 
week in Kansas City, coming here from 
Minneapolis. 

A son was born, July 20, to Dewey E. 
and Mrs. Walter, who has been named 
Dewey E. Walter, Jr. Mr. Walter is 
wheat buyer in Kansas City for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Go., Inc., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ vacation spent 
in Minnesota. Mr. Juul made the trip 
by motor, accompanied by his family. 

George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending three or four weeks in Cali- 
fornia, where his son lives. Mrs. Hincke 
has been on the Pacific Coast for several 
weeks. 


F. W. Amick has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly formed millfeed depart- 
ment of Henry Lichtig & Co., grain deal- 
ers and members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. A jobbing business will 
be done. 


E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive for the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, left his headquarters in 
Kansas City last week for a two or three 
weeks’ trip into Missouri, Illinois and 
Indiana. 

All of the machinery has been deliv- 
ered and set in place at the new mill of 
the Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
and a crew of 30 millwrights are work- 
ing on the installation. The plant will 
be ready for operation in about a month, 
The installation is by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. i 

The highest premium for wheat report- 
ed in the Southwest on this crop was 
reached July 23, when an outside mill 
paid 19c over the Kansas City July for 
wheat of 15 per cent protein. The sale 
occurred in Wichita. Premiums are 
strong over all the hard winter wheat 
territory, and keen competition exists for 
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supplies between local Kansas and Okla- 
homa plants and mills in Texas, the 
Northwest and the central states. 


The new addition to the Wabash Ele- 
vator in Kansas City, announced |ast 
week, will probably be of 800,000 bus, 
bringing the total capacity of the plant 
to 1,750,000 bus. It is contemplated 
building 22 concrete tanks adjoining the 
present elevator. The house is operated 
by the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 


Stewart P. Elliot, general sales man- 
ager Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
spent several days last week in Kansas 
City. Mr. Elliot had made a 10-day trip 
through the wheat producing country, 
observing supplies. He went from Kan- 
sas City to Chicago, from where he wil] 
return to the Pacific Coast, by way of 
the northwestern wheat belt. ; 

Bullish sentiment is strong in the 
Southwest, both among millers and farm- 
ers. There exists a conservative element, 
but it is in the minority, and there are 
few actual bears. It is generally report- 
ed that at least 60 per cent of the wiieat 
threshed in Kansas is being held in store 
by farmers, most of whom have their 
ideas fixed at $2 bu. Grain dealers say 
that a great many farmers, when ihey 
sell a carload of wheat, are buying 1.000 
bus of the September option. Millers 
are leaving most of their wheat purch ses 
unhedged, according to Kansas City 
grain men. 

Missouri soft wheat millers seem to 
be fortunate in the matter of sup)lies 
this year, compared with other sections 
of the country. The crop elsewhere is 
generally light, but the Missouri yield 
would, in ordinary years, be considered 
plentiful. Because of the shortage in 
other states, Missouri mills are filling 
their storage as rapidly as the whea! is 
marketed. Soft wheat prices are about 
2c over the hard wheat market, whic! is 
unusual, reflecting its scarcity. Some of 
the prominent soft wheat millers pre<lict 
that it will go to a premium of 10c bu 
over hard. 


SALINA 


Little change is noted in the flour situ- 
ation, sales being reported good, with 
shipping instructions coming in well. 
Export business is quiet. Flour prices 
remained unchanged last week. Prices, 
July 23, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $8@8.50; 95 per cent, $7.70 
@7.90; straight grade, $7.50@7.70. 

Output of Salina mills, with a wee!:ly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comp:ri- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se BOR. n.6 00's '08008 aes 23,646 7 
Previous week ............ 21,046 8 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Union elevator at Luriy, 
Kansas, burned last week, together with 
8,000 bus wheat and 300 bus rye. 


J. J. Vanier, president and generil 
manager Western Star Mill Co., is on a 
two weeks’ business trip in the East. 


H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ trip over the Sout!) 
east. 


WICHITA 


Flour business is light, although a mo:l- 
erate demand exists from the South ani 
in local territory. Buying is almost wh 
ly in small lots, but the total is sufficie:\t 
to allow several mills in this section ‘0 
book more than capacity. Export bu-i- 
ness is quiet. Quotations, July 25, ba:is 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: patent, $8.5 
8.75; straight, $8@8.25; first clear, $6./5 
@7. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita mills, as report: 

to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour P 
capacity output of « - 
bbls bbls tiv 
July 19-25 ........ 65,700 37,776 
Previous week .... 65,700 37,407 
Year ago ......... 64,620 42,880 
Two years ago..... 64,620 45,605 
NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flou" 
Mills Co., left last week for a severa: 
weeks’ stay in Colorado Springs. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have chosen 
the name of Lou Robert for the son born 
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July 11. Mr. and Mrs. Hurd are now 
in Colorado on a vacation trip. 

Visitors in Wichita last week included 
H. C. Veatch, eastern representative 
Kansas Milling Co; J. C. Hodge, Atlas 
Milling Co. Los Angeles; R. Irving, 
flour jobber, Phoenix, Ariz; F. E. Smith, 
Gage, Okla. 


ATCHISON 

The lower markets are encouraging to 
buvers, and mills here are all booking 
more than their capacity, one mill’s sales 
reaching 800 per cent. Few large sales 
are reported, most of the demand being 
for 1,000 bbls or less. The principal call 
is from the South, where buyers are in- 
clined to anticipate their needs because 
of short crops. No export business is be- 
ing done. Quotations, July 25, basis car 
lots, Atchison, sacked: hard wheat short 
patent $8.20@8.40, straight $7.90@8.10, 
first clear $6.50@6.75; soft wheat short 
patent $8.30@8.40, straight $7.90@8.10, 
first clear $7@7.10. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ce ee eer re 92 

I fous WOOK ..ccesecescs 25,300 92 
cit be eres evens €2 27,600 100 


¥ r ago 
NOTES 

David Lukens, Lukens Milling Co., 
spent part of last week in Omaha. 

J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
(«.. who is in Canada on a vacation, wires 
that the Canadian wheat crop is in ex- 
cellent condition, and that reports of rust 
in the Northwest indicate a damage of 
nol over 15 per cent. 


OKLAHOMA 

\dvancing prices of flour, which car- 
ried hard wheat short patent to nearly 
89 bbl, have adversely affected buying. 
The effect, however, was principally upon 
jobbers. Bakers and country merchants 
continued in the market for current sup- 
plies, and some of them for stocks 30@60 
days ahead. July was a buying season 
for bakers, and most mills reported sales 
approximately normal. Larger bakers 
contracted for deliveries as late as the 
end of the year. Hard wheat short pat- 
ent flour sold on July 25 at $8.90 bbl, 
straight patent $8.50 and first clears 
$7.90@8; soft wheat short patent $9.10, 
straight patent $8.70, and first clears 
$8.10@8.20. 

NOTES 


The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Fort Smith, 
Ark., which was nearly destroyed by fire 
June 8, is to be rebuilt. 

A small mill and elevator at Elk City, 
Okla., belonging to the Davis Milling Co., 
were burned recently. Loss is reported 
at $18,000. 

R. H. Martin, owner of Martin’s Bak- 
ery, Lubbock, Texas, has contracted for 
the erection of a $25,000 building to house 
a new plant. 

The flour and feed business that has 
been conducted at Marshall, Ark., by 
Luther Arnold has been sold to Wayne 
and Robert Owens. 

George Hammon, manager Tulsa 
(Okla.) Bread Co., says that the business 
of his company has increased 100 per cent 
in the last 18 months, and that he believes 
it due principally to the growth of Tulsa 
and the increased per capita use of bak- 
ery bread. 

. E. J. Domergue, New Orleans, George 
C. Grogan, Oklahoma City, and E. B. 
Grogan, Enid, are the incorporators of 
the Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., 
Enid, with $60,000 capital stock. This is 
a new concern which a few weeks ago 
acquired the property of the Millers’ 
Milling Co., Enid, and now has it in op- 
eration. 

The city chemist has reported a general 
average of 92 per cent as to the cleanli- 
ness and sanitation of bakeries in Okla- 
homa City, the Iten Biscuit Co. leading 
with 98, the highest score. Other bak- 
eries grading above 90 were Smith’s, 
Simmons’, Campbell’s, Model, Claussen, 
Midwest, Capitol City, Capitol Hill, 
Moore Pie Shop, Maywood, Smith Bros., 
Buskin’s and Royal. 





The Algerian wheat crop is about 89 
per cent greater than that of 1924, al- 
though it is not quite up to the 1923 
harvest. 
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A GUIDE TO GOOD PACKING 

The loss of millions of dollars each 
year through careless or injudicious pack- 
ing—which invites pilferage and results 
in breakage or other destruction—is a tax 
on industry which all those sharing in 
the distributive process should join forces 
to eliminate. The best packing methods 
employed in American industry are de- 
scribed in “Packing for Foreign Mar- 
kets,” which summarizes the results of an 
exhaustive nationwide investigation cov- 
ering all phases of the packing problem, 
supplemented by technical studies and 
scientific tests of container construction 
conducted by the forest products labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. While designed es- 
pecially for general use in export trade, 
the fundamental principles disclosed by 
these studies can be applied with almost 
equal effectiveness to the needs of do- 
mestic shippers. “Packing for Foreign 
Markets” is obtainable for $1.25 from the 
superintendent of documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or from any of the district or co-opera- 
tive offices of the Department of Com- 


merce. 
 % > 


Well-guarded lips, patient alertness, 
and a heart conscientiously discharging 
its accepted duty—these things have a 
sure reward.—Chinese proverb. 
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MINE MULES 

It has been stated that there are 60,- 
000 mules used in the coal mines of the 
United States. They work, eat and 
sleep there, and never see daylight. They 
consume about 140,000 tons hay and 
5,000,000 bus corn annually, and are a 
big factor in the production of the coal 
which furnishes people with light, heat 
and power. 

Almost every business organization of 
any size has in it one or more mine mules, 
the number depending on the size of the 
organization. They have ever with them 
their own particular jobs, and are con- 
scientious, diligent and efficient, and up- 


on them frequently rests a good part of 
the responsibility of producing the re- 
sults which go to make a business suc- 
cessful, but all too frequently this abil- 
ity is not recognized, and so the mine 
mule, deciding that he wants to see the 
light of day, kicks up his heels and quits 
the job to run a business of his own, 
thus entering into something the suc- 
cess of which may be at best a bit doubt- 
ful and leaving a gap in a business or- 
ganization somewhat difficult to fill. 

The venture may be only partly suc- 
cessful but, smarting under the feeling 
of resentment occasioned by the lack of 
recognition, he is too proud to admit 
anything but a full measure of success, 
though the facts may not confirm it. On 
the other hand, his previous employer, in 
an effort to fill the vacant job, frequent- 
ly has to pay more money for an inferior 
assistant, so there is a loss all around. 

The head of any organization would 
do well to watch the mine mules, so that 
none get away. 

ee 

There is a virtue, Simmias, which is 
named courage. Is not that a special 
attribute of philosophy ?—Socrates. 

& > > 
ARTIFICIAL FLOUR NEXT? 

Artificial sugar is said to have been 
made, by purely chemical combination, 
by Professor E. C. C. Baly, of Liverpool 
University, England. T. W. Jones, who 
describes this achievement in Discovery, 
of London, believes that it opens the way 
to extremely important developments, 
At present, he says, the process is in the 
experimental stage, but the later discov- 
ery of simpler and cheaper methods may 
lead to the commercial production of this 
and other foodsturs. 

“Entirely artificial means were used. 
There was no growing of plants, or fer- 
menting of yeasts; it was done simply 
by allowing artificial ultraviolet light to 
play upon a stream of bubbles of car- 
bonic acid gas ascending through dis- 
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tilled water—that is to say, by photo- 
chemical means only. 

“Professor baly, by using these means 
instead of the natural ones used by the 
plants, has been able to synthesize sugars 
in a similar way to that by which plants 
convert the carbonic acid gas of the 
atmosphere into sugars and starches un- 
der the influence of sunlight. We say a 
similar way for the very good reason 
that the exact mechanism of the plants’ 
chemical and physiological action is still 
unknown, and we have so far only been 
able to form theories that, though they 
explain the facts very well, may never- 
theless be quite at fault. 

“Some time ago Professor Baly no- 
ticed that if ultraviolet light from quartz 
mercury vapor lamps (the same lamps 
that are used in cinematograph studios) 
were allowed to fall upon a stream of 
carbon dioxide bubbles (carbonic acid 
gas) rising through distilled water in a 
quartz test tube, a certain amount of 
formaldehyde (the well-known disinfect- 
ant gas) was formed, and that this then 
polymerized (the molecules joined them- 
selves together into clumps) to form 


sugars.” 
% 


None can know a man without knowing 
his utterances.—Confucius. 


&4% 4 

BRANATICS 

While Professor Dedrick is compiling 
his Milling Glossary we venture to sug- 
gest that he includes the word “Branatic” 
in it. To define this word is not so sim- 
ple a task. Some are “Branatics” be- 
cause they have too credulous minds and 
believe everything that appears is print- 
ed under the name of an alleged author- 
ity. Some are “Branatics” because of ill 
health and a readiness to try any sug- 
gested remedy. Some are “Branatics” 
from sordid motives of gain. Whatever 
the reason for it, there are far too many 
“Branatics” in the world. ; 

In lieu of a better definition we submit 
the following: Branatic—A cross be- 
tween a lunatic and a fanatic. A wor- 
shipper of the Great God—Bran. One 
who labors under the delusion that white 
flour is entirely a product of modern civi- 
lization. One who bases his dietetic creed 
upon man eating nothing but bread. One 
who professes to believe that flour millers 
are in a conspiracy to force the public 
to eat only white bread. One who imag- 
ines he has a divine mission to convert 
the whole world to the doctrine that Bran 
is a cure-all—The National Miller. 








Old Millponds 
Provide Parks 
for Tourists 


” IS a far cry from “ye olde tyme” grist mill 
beside the babbling stream to a motor tourist 
camp, but here and there quite frequently in the 
Middle West the shores of old millponds are now 
tourist camps and picnic grounds. 

An instance is Johnson’s Mill at Alpha, Iowa. 
It is at present a feed mill run by Fred Cummings, 
but continues to be known over the countryside by 
the name of the man, Samuel Johnson, who built 


it 60 years ago. 


Crane Creek, the waters of which have turned 
the wheel at Johnson’s Mill for over half a century, 
spreads out in a pretty lake behind the dam. 
Twenty years ago J. T. Gager, a nature lover, 
bought the shore land, then bare of trees. He 
Recently he has put picnic 
tables, rustic seats and swings in the woodland, 
and some skiffs on the pond. Donna Leila Lake, 
as he has named the pond, now attracts hundreds 
of picnickers every week during the summer, and 
motor tourists nightly tent beside the waters. 

The mill still does a little feed grinding, but its 
big business and that of the milldam seems to the 
visitor to be to maintain Donna Leila Lake so that 
outdoor lovers may motor there to camp, boat, 


planted it to woods. 


picnic, swim and fish. 


Frorence L. Crarx. 


Johnson’s Mill at Alpha, Iowa 
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CHICAGO 

The volume of business continues be- 
low normal for this time of year. Since 
the new crop hard and soft winter flours 
were offered, there has been a fair num- 
ber of sales, but individual purchases 
have been of small volume. While buy- 
ers’ ideas may be wrong, they still look 
for lower prices to prevail. 

Spring Wheat Flour-—There is not 
much activity in springs, the trade hold- 
ing off until the new crop begins to move. 
Directions against old orders are fairly 
free, but new business is limited. Some 
mills are beginning to quote new crop 
flour, although the trade has not dis- 
= much interest as yet. A few 

ookings have been made, and last week 
a local broker reports the sale of a fair- 
sized lot to a baker on the basis of $7.85, 
jute, Chicago. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Business con- 
tinues rather quiet, but a few distributors, 
who watch the market and conditions 
closely, took on fair lots of new flour last 
week. A comparatively low price was 
quoted them, and as a steady market is 
looked for, they thought it was a good 
opportunity. There have also been a few 
sales made to bakers in need of supplies, 
and if the market should show signs of 
stability, a good business can be expected. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Local mill repre- 
sentatives complain of the lack of busi- 
ness. They say that it is impossible to 
interest cracker bakers at prevailing 
prices, as they are only buying sufficient 
flour to cover current needs. A few sales 
to larger distributors were made last 
week, but jobbers as a rule are not add- 
ing to their stocks. 

Rye Flour.—Unsettled market condi- 
tions have restricted the demand for rye 
products. Buyers consider prices too 
high and will not enter into contracts to 
any extent. Sales are few in number and 
of small volume. The local output totaled 
6,000 bbls last week, compared with 5,500 
the previous week. White was quoted, 
July 25, at $4.95@5.40 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.70@5.20, dark $4.30@4.60. 

Durum—tThe belief that prices are 
much too high for this time of year is 
keeping macaroni manufacturers out of 
the market. Sales are only made when 
the buyer is in urgent need of supplies. 
The only encouraging feature is that old 
contracts are being cleaned up, shipping 
directions coming in freely. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, July 25, at 4%.@4%c 
lb, bulk; No. 8 semolina, 44%,@4%c; 
fancy durum patent, 444,@4%c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jute, July 25: spring top 
patent $8.30@8.70 bbl, standard patent 
$7.90@8.40, first clear $7@7.50, second 
clear $4.35@4.80; new hard winter short 
patent $7.70@8.25, 95 per cent patent 
$7.55@8, straight $7.40@7.80, first clear 
$6.40@7; new soft winter short patent 
$7.60@8.20, standard patent $7.40@7.90, 
straight $7.30@7.70, first clear $6.50@ 
6.80. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ........ 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
WOOF BHO .cccccees 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago .... 40,000 24,000 60 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat last week totaled 
1,443 cars, compared with 308 the pre- 
vious week, and 735 a year ago. The lo- 
cal market was active, mills bein ae 
buyers of the choice grades of both ard 


and soft winter. Premiums were a little 


easier the first of the week, but later 
they firmed up, buyers being willing to 
pay the advance for good wheat. 


Ordi- 


nary No. 2 hard was taken freely by 
elevators to be put into store. Export- 
ers were in the market, and during the 
week some 600,000 bus were worked from 
here. Spring wheat movement is nomi- 
nal, very few cars being received. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
8@4c over July, No. 3 red 1@2¥ec over; 
No. 1 hard 144@38c over, No. 2 hard 1@ 
1%c over, No. 3 hard July price to lc 
under; No. 1 dark northern 2@18c over, 
No. 2 dark 2c under to 15c over, No. 1 
northern 2c under to 12c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.5542 
@1.56% bu, No. 3 red $1.53142@1.55; No. 
1 hard $1.535%,@1.554%, No. 2 hard 
$1.5342@1.58%, No. 3 hard $1.514%@ 
1.52%; No. 1 dark northern $1.5442.@ 
1.70%, No. 2 dark $1.5012@1.6714, No. 1 
northern $1.5014@1.60%%. 


CASH RYE 
No particular change in rye was noted. 
Receipts were extremely light, totaling 
only two cars, against 178 a year ago. 
Little interest is being displayed in this 
grain. No. 2 was quoted nominally at 
9542c bu on July 25. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended July 25, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls..... 283 254 151 128 
Wheat, bus.... 2,028 1,026 451 454 
Comm, BUS. .ccce 699 1,796 856 741 
Oats, bus...... 962 1,024 1,278 328 
Rye, bus....... 2 676 61 6 
Barley, bus.... 66 108 25 56 


TENDERS ASKED FOR ARMY FLOUR SUPPLIES 


The United States government quar- 
termaster’s department, 1819 Pershing 
Road, Chicago, will open bids on Aug. 6 
for approximately 4,000,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat flour for use in army camps. A 
10-lb sample must be submitted by bid- 
ders, to arrive not later than 72 hours 
prior to the opening of bids. Prices are 
to be submitted per unit, which is 1 lb, 
and not per barrel or sack. The govern- 
ment reserves the right to make inspec- 
tion for quality only at the point of ori- 
gin, and there is inspection at destination. 


CHANGE IN ELEVATOR OWNERSHIP 


The Rialto Elevator Co., of Delaware, 
has purchased the Rialto elevator at Chi- 
cago from the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. for 
a consideration of $650,000. The Rialto 
company is owned by St. Louis interests, 
and they have in turn leased the elevator 
back to the Nye & Jenks Grain Co. for 
five years. 

The Nye & Jenks Grain Co. will op- 
erate the elevator as it has in the past. 
This company has elevator storage of 
2,500,000 bus in Chicago, and a total of 
7,000,000 in various parts of the country. 


NOTES 

J. R. Mathewson, federal grain su- 
pervisor at Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
last week. 

C. A. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is in Michigan on 
a vacation. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
made a short business trip to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last week. 

L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was a recent visi- 
tor on this market. 

George C. Mariner, Chicago sales of- 
fice, Washburn Crosby Co., is spending 
his vacation in Minnesota. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president and 
general sales manager Chase Bag Co., 
was in Chicago on July 25. 

H. D. Crooks, owner Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, accompanied by his 
family, is on a motor trip to Michigan. 

V. C. Douglas, who will represent the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. in eastern Pennsyl- 








vania, passed nee Chicago, July 20, 
on his way to Philadelphia. 

John Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and J. L. Welch, Abi- 
lene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., were vis- 
itors in this market last week. 

C. R. Haller, Bloomington, IIl., repre- 
sentative of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., stopped in Chicago on 
his way back from a visit to the mill. 

E. P. Merritt, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, St. Joseph, Mo., spent part 
of last week in Chicago and Wisconsin 
territory in the interest of his company. 


L. D. Falls, Memphis, Tenn., treas- 
urer Chase Bag Co., accompanied by his 
wife, was in Chicago last week. He was 
returning from a six weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


John H. Reddon, Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, spent several 
days in this market last week calling on 
the trade with his Chicago representa- 
tive, A. J. Gardner. 


The Polish Master Bakers’ Association 
of Chicago held its annual picnic at 
Stickney, Ill., on July 22. There was a 
good attendance and the day was devoted 
to ball games, sports and dancing. 


Roy P. Purchase, Commander Flour 
Co., Philadelphia, stopped off in Chicago 
recently on his way back from Minne- 
apolis where he had attended the sales 
conference of the Commander Mill Co. 


P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, ac- 
companied by his family, left July 20 
for a week’s motor trip through Illinois 
and parts of Missouri. Mr. Croarkin will 
call on mill connections, and also will 
take part in a home-coming festival to be 
held at Hunnewell, Mo., where Mr. and 
Mrs. Croarkin were married 36 years 
ago. 


MILWAUKEE 

With the wheat market again fluctuat- 
ing sharply, the volume of business be- 
ing transacted by the mills is suffering. 
On the other hand, necessities are be- 
coming more pressing, and purchases for 
prompt shipment have increased, while 
shipping directions are being received in 
a fair way, enabling local mills to grind 
at the best rate since the middle of May. 

There is no disposition among mills to 
make commitments far ahead, and cus- 
tomers are doing little beyond making 
replacements. Flour prices averaged a 
little lower than in the previous week. 
Nominal quotations, July 25: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $8.75@ 
9.20 bbl, straight $8.20@8.70, first clear 
$7.25@7.75, and second clear $4.75@ 
5.20, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Trade in Kansas patent is restricted 
by the hope that freer movement of the 
new crop will depress the market suffi- 
ciently to*make it advisable to wait be- 
fore placing orders. There is a fair de- 
mand for winter patent from bakeries 
which have permitted their supplies to 
run low. On the whole the activity is 
hardly equal to that of last year. It is, 
of course, considerably below the mid- 
summer volume of earlier years, due to 
the growing .tendency against making 
long-term bookings. Prices are some- 
what lower, but limits are firmly adhered 
to. Nominal quotations, July 25: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $8.25 
@8.60 bbl, straight $7.85@8.20, first clear 
$6.80@7.35, and second clear $4.75@5, 
in 98-lb cottons, 

The rye flour market remains dull be- 
cause of the lack of interest in new crop. 
There is very little old crop flour left. 
While mills are not offering new in 
quantities, the price situation is so un- 
settled that customers are covering only 
their immediate needs. It is believed 
unlikely that the rye flour trade will 
pursue the policy of booking the coming 
season’s requirements in my, Bd at the 
beginning of the new crop year unless 
matters become more settled. Nominal 
quotations, July 25: fancy rye patent 
$5.70@5.80 bbl, pure white $5.40@5.60, 
straight $5.20@5.30, pure dark $4.75@ 
4.95, and ordinary dark $4.60@4.65, in 
98-lb cottons. 

In the cash grain market an easier 
feeling eg as the new crop starts to 
move. re is a good demand for all 
kinds of grain, with receipts limited, but 
a freer movement in prospect. For the 
week wheat declined 5@9c, rye 5@6c, 
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oats 2c, and barley 2@3c, with corn 
about unchanged. Closing qoutations, 
July 25: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.65@1.73, No. 1 red winter $1.54 
@1.56, No. 1 hard winter $1.54@1.55, 
No. 1 durum $1.47@1.49; No. 2 rye, 95 % 
@96%4c; No. 3 white oats, 44@44',¢; 
malting barley 82@92c, pearling 91@ 3c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
ls bbls y 
July 19-26 ........ 12,000 7,200 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,000 8 
ee GP caninvie's 12,000 3,800 
Two years ago.... 16,000 5,500 4 
Three years ago... 16,000 4,000 9 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,802 29 
Five years ago.... 24,000 1,000 4 


Receipts and shipments at Milwai:kee 
for the week ending July 25, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with oom- 
parisons: 


r-Receipts— e-Shipmets— 

1925 1924 1925 924 
Flour, bbls... 49,300 94,820 12,270 1:.589 
Wheat, bus.. 275,800 54,600 23,352 930 
Corn, bus.... 47,360 324,120 68,350 205 
Oats, bus.... 308,250 224,400 116,235 «& 595 
Barley, bus.. 82,620 91,200 9,720 840 
Rye, bus..... 4,245 28,300 33,649 2: 847 
Feed, tons... 1,397 1,190 3,148 918 


MILWAUKEE SHIPS SOUTHWESTERN W!/!AT 


The first shipload of winter wheat ‘rom 
the Southwest through Milwaukee e «ya- 
tors to Buffalo is expected to move ‘vom 
this port during the week of July 26- 
Aug. 1, according to Harry M. Stra ‘on, 
vice president Donahue-Stratton Co.. op- 
erating the Kinnickinnic and Rialto -le- 
vators, with a combined capacity of ))\ar- 
ly 3,000,000 bus. 

Winter wheat has been arriviny in 
growing volume for the past week or ‘wo 
by rail, and the accumulation in elev::‘ors 
has reached the point where loading can 
be started without further delay, Mr. 
Stratton said. He does not look for as 
large a movement as a year ago, owii” to 
the relative shortness of the current « rop 
of winter wheat. He mentioned the ex- 
cellence of the milling quality of the new 
wheat, and said that, because of the |.ich 
price it is commanding, most of it wi!’ be 
used in the United States. 

NOTES 

William S. Bradley, member Wisco: isin 
Grain and Warehouse Commission, «nd 
a pioneer resident of Superior, died Jj \ly 
20 after a long illness. 


William G. Kellogg, W. B. Hatch .nd 
Ray Kitler were among members of the 
Minneapolis grain trade who visited ‘he 
Milwaukee market last week. 


The steamer Burlington cleared J ily 
22 for Montreal with 15,402 bus wl eat 
and 24,989 bus rye, loading at the Nor‘h- 
western’s Kinnickinnic elevator, opera ‘cd 
by the Donahue-Stratton Co. 


A squad of 26 men has set out to con- 
quer the barberry in Wisconsin, un:cr 
joint auspices of the state and federal 
government, and under direction of \ il- 
liam A. Walker. Wisconsin contair:d 
3,000,000 barberry bushes when the ci:n- 
paign was undertaken, and in the summr 
of 1924 69,724 were removed. 


Lyman G. Bournique, formerly ve 
president Taylor & Bournique Co., ™ !- 
waukee, which operated Milwaukee ro (| 
elevator E from 1916 to 1921, when ‘ic 
business was taken over by the Car; '! 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, died July 24. | 
was 51 years old and a native of Chica 
coming to Milwaukee in 1904 and ent 
ing the banking business. Following !\'s 
retirement from the grain business 
returned to the First Wisconsin Nation ‘| 
Bank of Milwaukee as vice president. |‘ 
was widely acquainted in the grain a‘ 
milling industry. L. E. Meyer. 


FREIGHT INCREASE OPPOSED 
BY KANSAS CITY INTERES’ 5 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Directors of t!° 
Kansas City Board of Trade have © - 
ficially declared opposition to the pr - 
posal of western railroads for an increa © 
in rates. The opposition is on t! 
grounds that the advance would be detr 
mental to producers of grain, grain de:' 
ers and millers. No definite decision © 
the method of attack has been reache: 
however. Hearing on the proposal, whic 
would increase all rates west of Chicag: 
about 10 per cent, will be held in Chicago 
Sept. 1. The move is being actively op 
posed by a number of important indus 
tries and trade associations in the South 
west. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying showed a marked im- 
provement last week, and practically all 
mills in St. Louis and the surrounding 
territory report an active demand. Buy- 
ing is being done on a cautious scale, buy- 
ers expecting that lower prices will pre- 
vail, but stocks have reached such a low 
point that the necessary purchases are 
providing a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness. 

Shipping Instructions.—A good deal of 
the business that is being done is accom- 
panied by shipping instructions, and di- 
reclions on other bookings are coming in 
satisfactorily. As a result, the majority 
ot the mills in this territory report an 
improved percentage of operation. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Sales of soft win- 
ter wheat flour to the southern trade have 
been active. Business conditions in that 
territory appear to be very favorable, 
and indications are for an active period 
there. Considerable flour is being or- 
dered out as it is bought, and the trade 
is much encouraged by the outlook. 

lard Wheat Flour—The buying of 
hard winter wheat flour is opening up 
more slowly than is that of soft. Al- 
though stocks are very low in the major- 
ity of bakeshops, this class of trade is re- 
fraining from buying in the evident be- 
lief that lower prices will result when the 
northwestern crop comes on the market 
in full force. 

Export Trade——About the only flour 
being sold to foreign buyers is the lower 
grades. Sales to Mexico and other Latin 
American markets were reported last 
week. Price is playing an important 
part in nearly all transactions, and it is 
almost impossible to interest the foreign 
trade in the higher grades. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations,: July 25:. 
soft winter short patent $8.50@8.80, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.50@8, 
first clear $6.80@7.10; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.20, straight $7.10@7.50, 
first clear $6.20@6.60; spring first pat- 
ent $8.40@8.75, standard patent $7.10@ 
7.50, first clear $6.20@6.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

July 298 cs cicivewesesess 27,800 43 
Previous week ............ 27,600 43 
VOQ? GOO. é-0500'0<520 0.008% 23,500 36 
Two YORIG BOO osess0assec 25,900 51 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

July Wem ais oie vith 44,200 50 
Previous week ........... 41,600 48 
Fear WR, gi08<sdndes ones 40,300 46 
Two years ago ............ 39,900 51 


WHEAT 


The wheat market continues to show 
considerable strength, and prices ad- 
vanced sharply last week. A peculiar 
condition exists in this market in that it 
is considerably higher than Chicago, due 
largely to a heavy demand for milling 
wheat from millers. Receipts are heavy, 
and are being bought up by mills almost 
as fast as they arrive. Very little wheat 
has been stored by elevator operators, 
but the mills’ elevators are heavily load- 
ed. ; Receipts last week were 1,525 cars, 
against 798 in the previous week, Cash 
prices, July 25: No. 1 red $1.61@1.62 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.60@1.61, No. 3 red $1.57@ 
1.58, No. 4 red $1.52; No. 1 hard $1.52@ 
1.58, No. 2 hard $1.51@1.52, No. 3 hard 
$1.51, No. 4 hard $1.50. 


NOTES 


William E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa, Il, was on ’change last week. 


M. E. Wiegmann, sales manager 
Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, 
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Ill., is in the South on an extended busi- 
ness trip. 

Rudolph Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas, was in St. Louis July 
25. 

Lyman Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., was in St. Louis on 
business recently. 


Ernest E. McLemore, City Mill & 
Grain Co., Columbia, Tenn., was a St. 
Louis visitor last week. 


J. B. Brown, Dallas, Texas, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., was at the company’s 
offices in St. Louis last week. 


George Tiedemann, president Charles 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, IIl., is 
in a St. Louis hospital recovering from 
an operation. 

William Woods, a retired grain mer- 
chant and former member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, died last 
week, aged 96. 

Twelve of the 16 Jewish bakers in St. 
Louis have formed the St. Louis Jewish 
Master Bakers’ Association. Meetings 
will be held every Friday. 


Robert N. Walker, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., is an applicant for membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
on transfer of certificate from J. G. Hol- 
liday. 

V. J. Kurzweg, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Consolidated Companies, 
Inc., Plaquemine, La., visited the offices 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co. last 
week, 

D. E. Burchell, Stevenson, Harrison & 
Jordan, New York, called on St. Louis 
millers last week in connection with a 
general survey of the milling industry he 
is making on behalf of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


Railroad rate increases proposed for 
southern Missouri by lines operating in 
that part of the state were denied in an 
order issued last week by the Missouri 
public service commission, and the lines 
were ordered to cancel the tariffs carry- 
ing the proposed increases. This is in 
keeping with an order just issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, be- 
fore which the case was also pending. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MEMPHIS 

Last week the buying of flour lessened 
to some extent, although there was still 
enough inquiry to indicate that stocks 
are light. Sentiment among distributors 
appears a little more favorable to values 
and few expect lower prices, although 
none are buying more than immediate 
requirements. The erratic wheat mar- 
ket tends to restrict trade, but orders 
are frequently received for small lots for 
prompt shipment. Hard wheat mills are 
booking some business from the smaller 
consumers as far ahead as the first of 
next year. 

The finest rain of the season fell over 
the greater part of this territory early 
last week, breaking an unusually long 
drouth and being favorable to cotton 
prospects, but it came too late to help 
corn and feed crops much. The general 
business outlook is regarded as favorable, 
as this section has the best cotton crop 
for years and prices promise to be satis- 
factory. 

Quotations changed very little last 
week. On July 25, soft wheat short pat- 
ents were offered at $9@9.60, with stand- 
ard patents at $8@8.75. Hard wheat 
short patents ranged $8.25@8.50 and 
standard patents $7.50@8. The blend- 
ing trade reports no change in prices, 
with movement not quite up to recent 
volume, but the month is showing up 
well thus far. 

NOTES 

M. M. Laws, Fair-Hinshaw Milling 
Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, was on ’change 
recently. 

B. A. Appel, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., visited among the trade 
last week. 

Robert Pease, Pease-Moore Milling 
Co., West Plains, Mo., called on members 
of the trade a short time ago. 

John A. Stout, Atlas Mills Co., Vin- 
cennes, Ind., visited the office of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. recently. 

A. T. Bales, George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and W. E. Meek, Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa, Ill., were recent 
visitors on ‘change. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers continued last week to 
hold off for lower prices. Export busi- 
ness was dull, only two European ports 
being represented as buyers, while only 
a fair amount went to Latin America. 
Rio de Janeiro appeared as a flour buyer 
out of this port for the first time for 
rueny months. 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve the tropics submitted figures which 
show a marked decline in flour ship- 
ments out of this port for Latin America 
during the week, compared with the pre- 
vious week. Only 18,827 200-lb bags 











A Mill That 
Made Prize 
Flour 


on Shoal Creek, 

Newton County, 
Missouri, is a landmark 
of pre-Civil War days. 
It was built in 1854 by 
John Reding, who op- 
erated it until his 
death. His son, M. S. 
Reding, continued to 
operate it until about 
five years ago. Its tur- 
bine wheel is now idle 
after a notable career. 
Mr. Reding was award- 
ed first prize, for flour 
made in this mill, at the 
Newton County fair of 
1873, and first prize at 
the Joplin Exposition 
in 1880, 


R EDING’S MILL, 
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were moved for the tropics in the week 
ended July 23. The details follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,550 
bags; Santiago, 1,750; Limon, 1,250; 
Colon, 1,250; Panama City, 600; La 
Guayra, 100; Tumaco, 60; Guayaquil, 
200; Puerto Colombia, 400; Cartagena, 
100; Guatemala City, 1,634; Tela, 718: 
Belize, 840. ; 
a Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
_ Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Cienfuegos, 950; 
Bluefields, 500; Puerto Cortez, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,200. 

Ward Line: Santiago, 1,925: Manza- 
nillo, 1,400. ’ 

Munson Line: Nuevitas, 800; Havana, 
600; Sagua la Grande, 400, 

Flour prices, July 23: 


-— Winter——_, 


2 Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.25 $7.90 $9.00 
96 per cent ....... 8.85 7.60 8.40 
100 ee GOs «62080 8.75 7.40 8.00 
Cut Pe irtie hs ay bale 8.50 7.20 7.65 
Piret clear ....... “ 6.90 7.25 
Second clear ..... 6.20 6.00 


Semolina, 5%c Ib; corn flour, $2.75 bbl. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 413,785 
bus wheat for shipment oversea thus far 
this month. Elevator stocks, July 23: 
wheat, 69,000 bus; corn, 88,000; oats, 
28,000. Those figures represent the low- 
est stocks in New Orleans elevators for 
many months, 

Flour, wheat and corn movement out 
of the port of New Orleans during the 
week ended July 23, according to figures 
compiled from manifests filed at the cus- 
toms house: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Destination— 200-lb bags bus bus 

IS a0 ae ko a0 10% 515 
ME a CaS 58 iss Cac in OME! gia cguas 
RSA A rea ee Oe Scie 500 
ere 180 1,072 
Cartagena .......... 100 ane 
Cienfuegos ......... 1,960) ..... occ. 
SS ere 1600 ..... ‘°°? 
EN re ae ok aie a 135 
Guatemala City .... 1,900 ..... 
Guayaquil .......... 2002~C*C:iC ; 
ee 4,600 2,200 
ee 500 kas 
Humacao .......... 200 : 
Kingston ........... 810 
OS eee ME eiste seca 
Maracaibo ......... 500 
DE Secseckese 1,400 
Mayaguez .......... 70 ~«..... ~«...., 
Nuevitas ........... RE it ie 
Panama City ....... OP céecy  anccon 
Pernambuco , 600 ...., 
| a 650 .....  ..... 
Port of Spain ...... 420 ; ; ~~ oie 
ie 400 5, 4 
Puerto Colombia 900 7 st 
Rio de Janeiro ...... 2,500 ..... 
Rotterdam ........ GM0O occce cee ee 
Sagua la Grande ... Se? 
Eee aie oo ee re 
Santiago .......000. 3,925 
Stann Creek ........ 780 ee “ato AS 
DE. cthesiecres sake 2 000 rp eS 
DE Akheed as bene cee 800 
.., e Sede 
. . 8 ee Sle” 4 hori, cae 


In addition, 6,211 bags corn meal, 1,825 
bags feed, 900 bags bran and 200 bags 
corn flour were cleared during the week 
all for Latin America. : 

Fair demand was reported for old crop 
rice last week. Prices were unchanged 
with blue rose selling at TY%4@Te lb. 
Futures prices remained unchanged and 
nominal, with very little interest shown. 
The following figures were posted at 
the Board of Trade on July 23: 


Rough, Clean, 

‘ Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 23 ......... 952,597 769,340 

— Ported, F086 ...ccccc 663,029 785,587 
Saies— 


Season to July 23 
Same period, 1924 


55,248 1,230,106 
50,421 465,581 


NOTES 


Jerry Haas, J. S. Waterman & Co., is 
spending his vacation on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. 

The Consumers’ Biscuit Co. enter- 
tained its employees, July 17, at Kenner, 
La., where the seventeenth annual out- 
ing took place. George Lone, president, 
was in charge of the arrangements, which 
included games, dancing, swimming, 
boating and fishing. 

The Albert Mackie Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, has been appointed exclusive - dis- 
tributor in this trading territory for the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Announcement of the appointment was 
made at a luncheon by Asa T. Bales, 
southern sales manager for the mill, who 
told of its growth since it was organized 
in 1840. C. J. Cannon, southwestern 
manager, and W. H. Cannon, district 
country representative, were also present 
at the luncheon, R, A. Surivan, 
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CZECHS INTRODUCE 
NEW IMPORT DUTIES 


Duties on Bread Grains and Foodstuffs 
Levied on a Sliding Scale—Imports 
Increase in 1924 





Prague, Czecnostovakia, June 23.— 
The new tariff on agricultural products 
has at last been published. It is a re- 
sult of a compromise between the gov- 
ernment and the socialist party, which 
for a long time has rigorously opposed 
the introduction of a duty on imports 
which would cause an increase in the 
price of foodstuffs, and so necessitate a 
rise in wages. 

The new duty varies considerably ac- 
cording to the commodity. It is pro- 
vided that wheat will be duty free when 
the internal wholesale price is in excess 
of $1.45 bu. When the internal whole- 
sale price ranges $1.29@1.45 bu, there 
will be an import duty of 10c bu, and 
when it is selling between $1.09 and $1.29 
bu, a duty of 15c¢ will be charged. When 
it is sold below $1.09 the duty will be 
20c. 

A duty will be levied on flour only 
when the bread grain from which it is 
derived is dutiable. When wheat is sell- 
ing above $1.45 bu, flour will be duty 
free. When it is selling between $1.29 
and $1.45 a duty of 58¢ bbl will be 
charged. When wheat is selling at .$1.09 
@1.29 bu, the duty on flour will be 79¢ 
bbl, and when wheat is sold under $1.09 
bu, a duty of $1.05 bbl will be levied on 
flour. 

NOT YET EFFECTIVE 

Owing to the fact that the internal 
wholesale price of wheat is now about $2 
bu, it is probable that the new duties will 
not be effective for some time. For this 
reason the Czechoslovakian millers have 
claimed some other form of protection, 
which, as recently announced in The 
Northwestern Miller, has taken the form 
of a turnover tax. 

Negotiations are now pending between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia which will 
probably conclude in a commercial treaty 
between the two countries, whereby some 
concession would be given to Hungarian 
flour by Czechoslovakia in return for fa- 
cilities which would be granted the lat- 
ter’s textile trade. 

The present crop is doing well and it 
is expected that a fair average crop of 
both wheat and rye will be harvested, 
provided the weather continues favorable 
until cutting begins. 

Recent statistics show a steady increase 
in the wheat flour imports of the republic 
since 1920, the large increase in 1924 be- 
ing partly accounted for by the decline 
in the production of wheat in that year, 
and partly by the increased use of wheat 
flour in this country. The figures, show- 
ing the imports by years in quintals, fol- 
low: 





cm F lour——7>-. 

mg Rye Wheat Rye 

1920.... 5: 248,219 1,595,608 39,985 
1921.... 1,388,72 745,606 2,775,982 77,444 
> ae 337,58 97,021 2,074,643 146,639 
208,455 13,702 2,352,788 12,697 
1924.... 2,448,529 2,494,487 3,603,511 150,115 





LARGE YIELDS EXPECTED IN POLAND 

Warsaw, Porann, June 23.—Owing to 
a short wheat crop in 1924 Poland is im- 
porting considerable quantities of for- 
eign flour, including Hungarian flour. 
The present outlook for the growing 
wheat and rye crops in Poland has decid- 
edly improved and, according to a fore- 
cast of the agricultural office, Varsovie, 
this year’s yields are estimated as fol- 
lows: wheat, 12,798,000 quintals, and rye, 
61,084,000, as compared with 8,943,000 
and 38,233,000 quintals, respectively, last 
year, 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., July 8.—The flour mar- 
ket has been particularly dull and the 
amount of trading, even at a sacrifice, 
must have been very small. 

Price Cutting—No one has any con- 
fidence in present prices, although the 
total decline has been great, and it would 
almost seem that values had reached an 
economical level, but there are rumors 
of price cutting among the London mill- 
ers, owing to the reported breakdown 
of the agreement that has been in force 
for a number of months. This break- 
down, with all its attendant losses, is 
much to be deplored. Importers realize 
full well the unsatisfactory time they 
experienced when senseless cutting took 
place previous to the agreement, and as 
purchases made at today’s parity would 
require a real advance in the market to 
net a profit, it is surely better to stand 
by under the circumstances. 

Today’s prices are slightly firmer and 
there would at last seem to be a possi- 
bility of a real and much needed im- 
provement, if only markets will keep 
steady. Canadian and Minnesota prices 
have been advanced Is from their lowest 
point, Australian flours which have been 
particularly depressed show some signs 
of improvement, and the London millers 
are 6d higher. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered today at 45s 6d@4é6s 6d, 
c.i.f., for July, August and September 
seaboard, and Canadian export patents 
at 43s 6d, c.i.f., for same shipment, but 
buyers will not pay the shilling advance, 
while well-known brands are changing 
hands at about 44s 3d, ex-store. 

Minnesota patents are today quoted at 
45s 9d upwards, but they are considered 
dear compared with Canadian flours. 

Kansas flours are only occasionally of- 
fered, but at present are out of line. 

Australian flour has been particularly 
depressed, owing to large offerings on 
spot and near at hand. Shippers ask 40s 
6d, c.i.f., but 41s, ex-store, is a general 
price, with business reported at 38s, 
c.i.f., in dock. 

Minneapolis low grade is a shade dear- 
er at 25s, c.i.f., but buyers will not fol- 
low the advance. Plate low grades are 
lower at 23s 6d, but buyers do not seem 
interested. 

Home Milled Flour—London made 
straight run flour has fluctuated. On 
July 3 and 6 it was reduced Is per sack, 
but today an advance of 6d is asked. On 
balance there is a decline on the week 
of Is 6d to 45s 6d, delivered, which is 
equal to about 41s, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals —mThe arrivals during 
the past week have been light. Aus- 
tralia supplies about half the total quan- 
tity. The quantities are given in sacks 
of 280 lbs each: from the United States, 
8,970; Canada, 3,950; Australia, 7,875; 
Continent, 2. 

Wheat Prices—Although the option 
markets in Liverpool, Chicago and Win- 
nipeg all show an appreciable advance, 
Manitoba wheats have been sold today at 
less money than a week ago, with No. 1 
northern Manitoba for July selling at 
59s@59s 14d, and for October-Novem- 
ber at 52s@52s 1l%ed. No. 2 northern 
Manitoba on passage (Vancouver) has 
been sold at 57s, and No. 3 northern Man- 
itoba for July made 56s net. No. 1 
northern Duluth, arrived, sold at 53s 
7¥ed, but for July 55s is asked. No. 2 
hard winters for July-August are of- 
fered at 55s 3d. Australian afloat is of- 
fered at 54s. 


Liverpoot, Ene., July 7.—There is 
more steadiness in home milled flour 
since the decline of 1s last week in the 
Liverpool district, and millers report 
large deliveries to bakers. In the Lon- 
don area all grades of home milled were 
reduced Is per 280 lbs on July 8. 

Imported Flour.——Imported flour is 
quiet and occasionally 6d lower on spot, 
but values are still above the parity of 
local milled flour and little business is 
passing. Forward offers of Manitobas 
were reduced about Is per 280 lbs. A 
parcel of old crop top winter patent sold 
at 48s 6d, cif. Low grade flours are 
easier, American second clears being of- 
fered at 24s 3d for July shipment, and 
at 24s 9d for August. Argentine low 
grade is easier and hard to sell. A par- 
cel of 500 tons sold at £9 5s, c.i.f., Liv- 
erpool, July shipment. Later £9 was 
bid and refused, but £9 2s 6d was ac- 
cepted. 

Wheat.—There was for a time a better 
demand for red wheat, but it soon sub- 
sided. Trade in Australian cargoes was 
slow, and France has reoffered some ar- 
rived lots to Liverpool. Argentina and 
America have been in the market with 
cheaper offers. Shipments this week are 
light and floating supplies have further 
decreased, making the market steadier. 
Prices are 9d@2s 6d per qr lower on the 
week, 


Guiascow, Scotrann, July 6.— The 
break in prices has proved no lure to 
our buyers. They are waiting for lower 
prices and our importers appear to share 
their expectancy. Although wheat has 
fallen about 10s per qr, some importers 
believe that we shall see another fall of 
the same extent before long. A disturb- 
ing factor in the market of late has been 
the diversion of Australian wheat, which 
was shipped for Germany, to this coun- 
try. This,wheat was consigned at about 
70s per qr, but it is now being sold at 
48@50s per qr, a development that has 
had a breaking effect on the general 
market. 

Imported Flours.—The market price of 
Australian flours is now roughly 41s@41s 
6d per sack, c.i.f. Importers state that 
the Australian pool is knocking the 
ground from under the feet of its agents 
here by consigning on its own account 
to London and Liverpool. That has bro- 
ken the market for the regular buyer to 
the extent of at least 2s per 280 lbs. 

Manitoba export patents are offered at 
42s 6d@44s, Kansas at 45@46s, Ameri- 
can winters at 47s 6d@48s 6d, which is 
dear, and Canadian winters at 38@39s, 
c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 

Home Milled Flour—Home milled 
Manitoba flours are offered at 44s, 46s 
and 48s, on a c.i.f. basis, with a substan- 
tial lowering of prices on new crop fu- 
ture delivery. For instance, October- 
November delivery is quoted at 38@42s 
per 280 lbs. 

Glasgow Stocks.—Stocks in Glasgow 
at the end of June were: wheat, 30,686 
qrs, compared with 80,850 at the end of 
the preceding month; flour, 81,712 280-Ib 
sacks, against 124,937. 


Betrast, Iretanp, July 6—The flour 
trade continues very dull. The cheaper 
quotations for October seaboard ship- 
ment lead merchants and bakers to have 
nothing to do with shipment business, 
but to get rid of some of their July- 
August shipment parcels, which were 


bought at a time when prices looked 
cheap but today show them a loss. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
have reduced their quotations and Hng- 
lish millers are pressing hard for husi- 
ness at very low prices, but the buying 
is only from hand to mouth. Home 
millers are offering at 45s per 280 lbs, 
July-August delivery, and an Enylish 
mill is offering a very fine winter wheat 
flour at 40s, October delivery, Belfast or 
Dublin. 

Imported Flour—Offers from Canada 
are lower, one of the very best br.inds 
being offered at about 45s 6d per 280 |bs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, Jily- 
August seaboard shipment, while for 
October shipment 5s less per 280 l|hs 
would be accepted. Canadian exjort 
patents are quoted at 42s@42s 6d per 
280 lbs, net, c.i.f., for August shipment. 

For spot flours a depressed tend+ icy 
prevails, quotations being quite nom: \\al, 
but less than the present low asking 
prices by mills for July-August s\ip- 
ment would not be accepted. 

Minneapolis flours are cheap and re- 
garded as very good value. One priici- 
pal make is offered on a basis of 44s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s, Dublin, in all po- 
sitions spot or passage. Australian flours 
are offered at 44s landed Belfast, !ut 
are not meeting with a big sale. 

Stocks.—Shipments of flour are light, 
only 3,000 sacks being shipped for the 
week ending June 13, bringing the total 
since Aug. 1, 1924, to 189,000 sacks of 
280 Ibs each, and the arrivals were «uly 
about 25,000 sacks during the last 14 
days. This means that bakers are more 
than ever falling back on home made ind 
English blended flours. To Dublin the 
shipments since Aug. 1, 1924, were alwut 
195,000 sacks, the arrivals being about 
the same as to Belfast. 





SMALLER WHEAT AND FLOUR 
STOCKS REPORTED IN LONDON 


Lonpvon, Ene., July 8.—The quarterly 
movements of wheat and flour in the } rt 
of London up to July have been issued 
this week by the secretary of the London 
Corn Exchange. 

It will be noticed that the deliveries of 
wheat are less than last quarter, in fact, 
are the smallest for a year. Flour de!\v- 
eries, on the other hand, are sligh'ly 
greater compared with those of last qu:r- 
ter, but show an appreciable decline wh«n 
compared with those for any other qu:r- 
ter during the year. The total stock of 
both wheat and flour is less: than three 
months ago, but in view of the heavy (':- 
cline which has taken place during [te 
past months, the shrinkage in value must 
be great and represent an appreciaiic 
loss to the trade. The quantity of whe 
does not bulk very largely, but it must 
understood that while millers have ro 
in their silos, little is landed at pub 
granaries, and it is understood that t'e 
millers are well stocked with wheat. 

The following are the official figures: 


Wheat* Flo 
Imports for the 13 weeks 
ending June 36 .......... 1,371,484 321,: 
Less re-exports during same 
oo Seer res oe 3,392 26, 
De BED -2.5.0.4.0,4 6.0.4 9.5.0 1,368,092 294,-.9 
Add stocks in London on 
AOU 3B; BSGG oii ose caste 90,910 103,1 
eer ye 1,459,002 397,4: 
Stocks in London on July 
BEE Utes elevstcnseece 30,667 95,1 
Total distribution during ie 
DUR GUASCEF .cicisetoes 1,428,335 302,27: 


Average deliveries per week— 
Dee. GE oa s'ne cod cnds 
COT 
Same quarter in 1924..... 
ee 
SE IE «4.5.60 eec0-06> 6 
*Qrs of 480 Ibs, tSacks of 280 Ibs. 
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JUGOSLAVIAN CROP WILL 
EXCEED LAST YEAR’S 


BevoraDE, JuGostavia, June 23.—On 
the whole, the crop prospects are satis- 
factory, it being fairly certain that the 
yield will exceed that of last year. The 
detrimental effect of the agrarian re- 
form is, however, being felt, as it has led 
to the creation of a large number of 
badly cultivated small farms where the 
peasants produce only sufficient wheat 
for their.own requirements. This year’s 
wheat acreage, according to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
has decreased by about 3 per cent, and 
it is a significant fact that, although the 
new kingdom of Jugoslavia has a wheat 
area almost 2,500,000 acres larger than 
that of the old Serbia, from which it 
sprung, the exports from the new king- 
dom are no greater than they were from 
the old. This is not only due to the de- 
cline in the production of wheat, but also 
to the poor methods of agriculture which 
are employed, and the resultant lessen- 
ing of the yield per acre. 

Both wheat and flour supplies in this 
country are completely exhausted. The 
import of Italian flour into many dis- 
tricts of the country has proved a veri- 
table disaster to the home mills. While 
home millers want 680 dinars for their 
top grades, Italian millers are content 
with 585 dinars, delivered in Dalmatian 
ports. American mills are also continu- 
ally undersold by the Italians. 





DUTCH ARE WAITING FOR 
LOWER PRICES ON NEW CROP 


(AmsterpAM, Hotianp, July 6.—The 
past week has not been marked by any 
activity in flour, although on the whole 
the market has not been without anima- 
tion. 

With favorable reports coming in from 
il] sides regarding the continental crops 
and with the knowledge that, so far as 
present prospects indicate, the demand 
for imported wheat and flour this fall will 
be considerably. smaller than last year, 
the trade cannot see its way to buy ahead 
with its attendant risks, while near by 
the commodity can be had at short notice 
and equivalent prices. 

The Belgian mills continue to offer at 
21.25 florins, and although there are of- 
fers in the market of American export 
patents at 21.75 florins, which price is 
well in line when considering qualities, 
it is the uncertainty of the market which 
keeps importers here from operating. 
Small spot parcels were bought and some 
forward business has been reported, but 
nevertheless an uncertain feeling pre- 
vails in respect to future values. 

The weather has turned fine again, not 
too hot, and is very favorable for the 
maturing of the winter cereal crops 
which are ripening quickly. The hay 
crop has been harvested in splendid con- 
dition, and with the big carry-over of last 
year’s crop, the present stocks of hay are 
larger than have been known for many 
years. 


ROUMANIA TRANSFORMED 
INTO A WHEAT IMPORTER 


Bucuarest, Roumania, June 23.—Up 
to date more than 2,500 tons of American 
and Australian wheat have been import- 
ed into Roumania. This transformation 
of the country from a wheat exporter in- 
to an importer is the direct result of the 
agrarian reform carried out after the 
war and the unfortunate food policy of 
the government. The unremunerative 
prices obtainable for wheat have led the 
farmer more and more to reduce the 
acreage devoted to wheat, many confin- 
ing it to their actual domestic require- 
ments. 

It would seem that the government, 
however, learned a lesson last year when 
they allowed the export of wheat early 
in the season, and thus created a severe 
Shortage later in the year. It has been 
announced that although it is estimated 
that Roumania will have a wheat sur- 
plus of about 13,000,000 quintals, the 
government will not permit the export of 
wheat until November, when the home re- 
quirements should have been secured. 

The cutting of wheat will begin in 
Roumania in a few days now, and al- 
though the situation has deteriorated 





somewhat in one or two districts, it is ex- 
pected that a good average crop will be 
harvested. The rye and maize crops are 
likewise promising, but the prospects for 
oats and barley are not quite so hopeful. 





SHALLOW PLOWING PRACTICE 
OF FRENCH WHEAT FARMERS 


An astonishing practice relating to the 
depth of plowing was discovered in the 
leasing of Burgundy lands by the A. E. 
F. University at Beaune, France, accord- 
ing to Captain Edward N. Wentworth, 
who was assistant director of the College 
of Agriculture in that university. 

“In the leases for many of the small 
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average. After centuries of farming 
with heavy manuring and chemical fer- 
tilization, the upper two inches of soil 
have come to possess so much more rich- 
ness than the subsoil that the bringing 
up of the latter actually dilutes the pro- 
ductiveness with surface rooting crops 
such as the wheats, grasses, roots and 
clovers. Furthermore, in many sections 
there is a sticky undersoil that loses in 
permeability and aérative properties if 
stirred by the plow. For these reasons 
deep plowing is actually detrimental.” 





LONDON OFFICE VISITED 


Lonvon, Ena., July 8.—A recent visi- 
tor at the London office was Mathieu 





A Reclamation Scheme in Holland 


and efficient means of pumping water from inundated lands, and it is 


NOR nearly 500 years the windmill has been used in Holland as a cheap 


probably for this reason, rather than for the actual milling of grain, 


that such a large number of them have existed in that country. 


It would 


seem, however, that their day is doomed, for every year the number grows 
less as more modern methods entailing the 


by 





of Holland. 


just begun, was somewhat 


financial reasons, but now that the financial 
situation in Holland is almost normal, the 
government believes that the time is ripe to 
hurry the execution of the plan, in order 
that the interest on the capital invested in 
the scheme may not mount up and thus in- 
when 


crease the price of the land 
claimed. 


The damming of the Zuyder Zee, apart 
from the benefit derived from the drainage, 
will be a great advantage to the surround- 
ing provinces, as they will suffer less from 
salt water, while the repeated floods which 
cause such enormous damage will be a thing 
The government, therefore, 
does not propose to burden the price of the 
reclaimed land with the actual cost of the 
damming, since it will benefit the country 
as a whole, and it will consequently be in- 
It has been 


of the past. 


cluded in the annual budget. 


of the sea. 
reclaimed, is estimated at $200,000,000, and 
as it will be soil of the most fertile quality, 
it would seem that this scheme may have a 
very direct effect upon the importations 
After the war, the work, then 

retarded by 


use of steam or electricity are installed. 
The Dutch government has now decided 
to introduce a bill to accelerate the work 
of draining the Zuyder Zee. 
inland sea in the Netherlands, with an area 
of roughly 900,000 acres, and it is intended 
to cut it off completely from the North Sea 
the erection of a huge dam. 
quently, by means of other dykes, four 
polders, or tracts of reclaimed land, will be 
formed, which will have been drained by 
means of canals and pumping machinery. 
By this means some 500,000 acres of 
land will be made available for cultivation, 
and yet another province will have been 
added to Holland, snatched from the hands 


This is a large 


Subse- 


The value of the land, when 


re- 





estimated that the cost of the drainage operations, not inclusive of the dam, 
will amount to about the same figure as the value of the land reclaimed. 





holdings it was expressly stipulated that 
damages should be paid in case the stu- 
dents plowed more than four inches deep, 
while for some special wheat lands it 
was limited even to two inches,” Captain 
Wentworth explained. “In the place of 
our American advocacy of deep plowing 
this seemed peculiarly reprehensible. To 
try to teach American methods of culti- 
vation and yet conform to the French 
practice was impossible, and so on many 
acres deep plowing was effected in spite 
of the penalty attached. A real reason 
was found to underlie the French system. 
There are three causes for deep plowing: 
to conserve moisture, to bring up fertil- 
ity in the subsoil, and to promote soil 
texture. Because of the humidity in 
France and the longer periods of rainfall, 
the first reason fails to obtain on the 


Luchsinger, Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., 
Amsterdam, Holland. It is several years 
since Mr. Luchsinger was in London, and 
he greatly enjoyed renewing his ac- 
quaintance with old landmarks and not- 
ing the changes that had taken place since 
his last visit. He was accompanied by 
W. N. Willemse, Jr., who is associated 
with the same firm. 

W. Witsenburg, N. V. M. Witsenburg, 
Jr., agentuur and commissiehandel, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, also spent a few days 
in London last week, combining business 
with pleasure. 





Wheat heads the list in the quantity 
of grain exported by the United States 
during the past 11 months, the total 
amount being 188,000,000 bus, compared 
to 74,000,000 the year before. 
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PROSPECTS ARE GOOD IN 
MOST PARTS OF EUROPE 


+ 


Liverpoo.t, Ene., July 7.—In England 
the winter wheat crops are looking well, 
and, provided the weather is favorable, 
cutting should commerce in the early 
districts about the last week in July. So 
far as can be judged at present, the 
wheat crop will be of good quality, but 
there will not be more than the average 
number of bushels to the acre and there 
is little doubt that the acreage has suf- 
fered some reduction. The recent drouth 
has had a very detrimental effect on the 
spring crops. In some instances the 
plants have shriveled up to a point where 
the chances of recovery appear very re- 
mote, but the rains of the past week have 
already done a lot of good in the major- 
ity of districts. 

Prospects for a good crop in Europe 
are maintained, but the latest commer- 
cial estimate of the crop in France and 
Spain shows very little increase on last 
year’s crop. Russia has reduced her esti- 
mates of expected surplus from the 
Ukraine crop, and Roumania is evident- 
ly shy of removing the wheat export pro- 
hibition. It is confirmed that crops are 
decidedly bad in some central districts 
of Russia; in fact, they are so bad that 
conditions in those districts are described 
as “crop failure,” and the government 
has arranged to furnish nearly 1,000,000 
qrs seed grain for winter crops. 


AMERICAN FARM COLONY 
ESTABLISHED IN RUSSIA 


The American farm colony, which 
sailed last February for Russia, now is 
well established on a 15,000-acre tract 
granted by the Soviet government, ac- 
cording to letters from Miss Caroline 
Wilson, of Baltimore, to the Baltimore 
Sun. The colony, which is teaching mod- 
ern farm and domestic methods to the 
peasants, took with it about $25,000 worth 
of farm and household implements. 

“Quiet, peaceful, primitive,’ Miss Wil- 
son calls the section of southern Russia 
in which the colony is established. It 
is near the village of Mosluf Kut. She 
describes it as follows: 

“Broad, black, level prairie, seeming to 
extend endlessly in every direction, yet 
sloping gently westward to the Black 
Sea. To the eastward the dim, distance- 
purpled foothills of the Caucasians, over 
which come the camel caravans from 
Asia. 

“And in the village, numbering 3,000 
people, countless mud houses, tinted pink 
and blue and green, all with thatched 
roofs, all separated from each other by 
fences woven of twigs and_ branches. 
Camels grunting their continual protest 
against the futility of life, oxen lowing, 
children—garbed in blue skirts or trous- 
ers, white blouses and red ties—always 
singing.” 

The educational work of the colony at 
first will be confined to the country im- 
mediately around their holdings, Miss 
Wilson says, but will be extended grad- 
ually to cover a broad scope as the peas- 
ants become used to American ways and 
the experimental steps are over with. 
All members of the colony have agreed 
to stay three years or longer in Russia. 

Most of the land in their section, Miss 
Wilson writes, has been uncultivated for 
years, but more and more land is being 
broken up and planted all the time. 





GERMAN IMPORTERS BUY 
FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hamebure, Germany, July 4.—As Ger- 
man flour importers fear the imposition 
of a tariff on flour on Aug. 1, they are 
making most of their contracts for 
prompt shipment from Canada and the 
United States. Since the quantities 
available for prompt delivery are very 
limited, business is consequently on a 
small scale: 

Flour on spot and afloat was sold. to in- 
terior points of Germany in fairly large 
quantities at prices from 5 to 6 per cent 
above mill quotations this week. 

The demand from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia at present is limited, but an im- 
provement is expected within the near 
future. 





South Africa’s corn crop is about 3,- 
000,000 qrs in excess of last year’s. 
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AN ECHO FROM THE PAST 

An interesting story of an exciting 
incident in the early history of flour 
milling in Ontario has come to light as 
a result of a petition to the government 
of Canada on behalf of an old lady now 
living in Winnipeg. The event belongs to 
that period of unhappy memory when the 
United States and Great Britain were 
at war. 

As the story goes, Major General 
James Russell, a retired officer of the 
British regular army, was then the pro- 
prietor of a flour mill at the village of 
Bath, which is near Belleville in eastern 
Ontario. In 1812 United States forces 
invaded that part of Canada. When 
General Russell learned of the danger, 
he organized the settlers for resistance 
and gathered their families into his flour 
mill for safety. He and his troops then 
put up a fight that resulted in the com- 
plete undoing of the enemy. His action 
saved that part of Canada for the British 
crown, but his flour mill was left in 
ruins by the fighting. Although thanked 
for his heroic action, the valiant old gen- 
eral got no compensation for the de- 
struction of his mill. Now a grand- 
daughter, who has reached extreme old 
age and is without any means of support, 
is asking the Canadian government to 
pay this long-standing claim. In her 
request she has the support of many in- 
fluential Canadians who testify to her 
fine character, her need and her honor- 
able refusal to accept private assistance. 

In the result of this petition every 
miller in Canada will take a sympathetic 
interest, with an earnest hope that the 
government will allow no technicalities 
to stand in the way of a simple act of 
justice to one who should long ago have 
had the benefit of damages for a loss 
incurred in the service of the country. 


TORONTO 

The better demand for spring wheat 
flour noted a week ago did not continue 
last week. Higher prices threw a damper 
over the trade, and buyers relapsed into 
their old attitude of waiting for more 
favorable terms. A few big companies 
that specialize in domestic retail sales 
are booking a modest business, and the 
small local mills that have cultivated 
their home trade are getting most of 
what remains. 
changed. Quotations, July 25, with com- 
parisons: 


July 25 July 18 
oe re $9.10 $9.10 
EE, on 6.040605 65:6 6.50 08 8.85 8.85 
PEED SS nS aes onc eceeenss 8.60 8.60 
PPT eere TT ae ee ee 8.40 8.40 
Wee GOO 6d cic ccesseseds 7.50 7.50 
ae ere 6.15 6.15 
| a eee 4.75 4.75 

All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-Ib 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 


basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—This flour has had 
an excited week. Early depression gave 
place to bullish sentiment, and a lot was 
sold. Later the demand fell off. For the 
most part, millers who profited by this 
sudden demand were those who had 
cheap wheat. At no time was the mar- 
ket fully up to replacement values. An 
average price for the flour sold would 
be $5.60 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
delivered, Montreal freights. . Later the 
price moved: up, and best quality is now 
held at $5.90. Between bids and offers 
there is an extreme range of $5.60@6 
bbl. Bulk lots in buyers’ bags are quot- 
ed at $5.45, seaboard basis. ; 
" Export Trade.—The better demand for 
springs for export has fallen away. 
Where a fortnight ago mills were doing 
a fair business, they now report stag- 
nation. Seaboard prices are 30c bbl 
ago. Quotations, 


cheaper than a wee. 


Prices have remained un- | 





Canadian Waterpower 


Toronto, Ont.—It is beginning to be realized that Canada has in her pos- 
sible waterpower development an economic factor that will, in the course of a 
few years, place her in the forefront of the manufacturing countries of the 


world. 


All the provinces from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with the exception 


of Saskatchewan, have large potential possibilities of this kind, and these are 


rapidly being brought into use. 


The seventeenth annual report of the hydroelectric power commission of 


the province of Ontario has just been issued. 


It contains an amazing record 


of achievement in the public ownership and development of water-driven 


power. 


The year 1924 witnessed rapid expansion in all directions, accompa- 


nied by reductions in rate such as have never been known under private 


operation. 


Nearly 250 municipalities now share in this system, and the num- 


ber of consumers is 350,000. The total development in terms of horsepower 
is 780,789, and the investment $262,781,505. 
The total possible development for all Canada is really enormous, but . 


in the meantime some of this power is too remote for use. 


The estimated 


amount within easy reach is over 32,000,000 horsepower, of which Quebec 
has 12,000,000, Ontario 7,000,000, Manitoba 6,000,000, and British Columbia 
5,000,000. At present Ontario has 1,445,000 of her share in use and Quebec 
1,116,000, the other provinces being not so far advanced. The total present 
capacity in use in all Canada is 3,559,275 horsepower, which will be increased 


in 1925 by 600,000 horsepower. 


This amount of power is the equivalent of $300,000,000 worth of coal, and 


its cost, in comparison, is greatly less. 


As the size of these power plants 


increases, this difference in cost will widen, and it would be safe to say that 
in all but a few instances the use of steam as a source of industrial power 


will soon disappear in Canada. 


Perhaps the most important reason for the 


recent rate of hydroelectric development in Canada is the much higher cost 
of coal, compared with pre-war times, coupled with the fact that central 
Canada has no coal fields of its own and is therefore dependent on imports. 
This fact left Canadian manufacturers dependent on the eastern states for 
power, and as that source of supply becomes more precarious from year to 
year, owing to labor and other troubles, the effect has been a speeding up of 


hydroelectric development. 


The flour milling industry is quite naturally reaping a considerable part 


of the advantage from this new situation with regard to power. 


Practically 


all the active milling capacity of Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba is now using 


either hydroelectric or straight waterpower. 


The steam-driven mill is a thing 


of the past, and as time goes on milling, above all other industries, will flourish 
best where power of this kind is cheapest. 


EPARTIMENT 








July 25: export spring patent, per 280 
Ibs, in jute 140’s, 45s 9d c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, July to September seaboard, 
seven-day terms. Ontario winters for 
export to London or Glasgow and sim- 
ilar ports are selling at 37s 6d@38s, 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat developed a 
burst of activity, and had one of the 
most active weeks for years. United 
States buyers came into the market 
strongly for this grain, and have since 
taken all that was offered. Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and other Atlantic ports 
participated in this buying, which is pre- 
sumed to have been for export. Prices 
advanced steadily all week, making a 
gain of about 17c from the recent low 
point. Both old and -new crop wheat 
figured in these sales. Quotations, July 
25: old or new crop, red or white, win- 
ter, in car lots, at country points, $1.30 
@1.35 bu; No. 1 northern spring wheat, 
f.o.b., Bay ports, for shipment to On- 
tario mills, $1.69, an advance of 4c for 
the week. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Western oats are scarce in Ontario at 
53c bu for No. 1 feed, track, Bay ports. 
Local oats are quoted at 48@50c, cars, 
country points; barley, 73@78c. Stand- 
ard recleaned screenings are plentiful at 
easier prices. Dealers quote $18@19 ton, 
c.i.f., Goderich or Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Shipping companies are booking a lit- 
tle flour for export from Canadian mills, 
but report the volume light. There have 
been no changes in rates from Canadian 
ports. 

CANADIAN FREIGHT RATE STRUGGLE 

The Dominion Millers’ Association, 
which comprises the winter wheat millers 
of Ontario, has asked the government of 
the province to appoint some one to 
represent it before the board of rail- 





way commissioners for Canada in the 
general revision of railway freight rates 
which is now in progress. The associa- 
tion contends that the Crow’s Nest Pass 
basis, which is now in effect, gives west- 
ern flour mills an advantage over those 
in Ontario, and it is to secure this same 
rate basis that special action by the 
Ontario government is wanted. 


= NOTES 


Stocks of Canadian wheat in all posi- 
tions are down to 33,000,000 bus, against 
40,000,000 a year ago. 

W. E. Treleaven, miller, Lucknow, 
Ont., was in Toronto on July 21 to at- 
tend a meeting of directors of the Do- 
minion Millers’ Association. 


The Canadian government has reduced 
its rate of postage to the British West 
Indies to the domestic rate, which is 3c 
for the first ounce and 2c for each addi- 
tional one. 


Canadian exports of wheat flour to the 
British West Indies in June were nearly 
50,000 bbls. This quantity will increase 
under the new. preferential. trading -ar- 
rangements. 

Announcement is made by the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association of a 
special sailing from Montreal, on or 
about Aug. 1, of a freight vessel. for the 
Caribbean Sea, calling at Porto Plata, 
Santo Domingo, Carthagena, and Puerto 
Colombia. A considerable amount of 
space is reserved for flour, and Cana- 
dian mills are booking their require- 
ments. 

The Canadian trade commissioner at 
Trinidad reports that the Canadian com- 
modity which has attained the greatest 
success in the markets of the British 
West Indies is flour. Since 1912, subse- 
quent upon an agreement entered into, 
the imports have increased in a remark- 
able manner, and at the present time it 
holds a commanding place. There are 
being offered for sale on the Trinidad 
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market about 40 brands of Canadian 
flour, the products of 14 Canadian and 
five United States mills. 


MONTREAL 

A 30c increase in spring wheat flour 
prices marked the opening of last week’s 
market in Montreal, after which it re- 
fused to show any sign of briskness. 

Over-sea demand was steady, but busi- 
ness was not done in any quantity. Mean- 
while, the local market remained slow. 

The tendency was toward lower prices 
at the end of the week, but no actual 
change occurred, and quotations closed 
on July 25 as follows: first patents $9.10 
bbl, seconds $8.60, bakers $6.40, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Demand for winter wheat flour was 
limited, but supplies were equally so, and 
the market was quiet and prices firm. 
Quotations closed, July 25, at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl for car lots, ex-trdck, second- 
hand jute, and $6.60@6.80, ex-store, for 
broken lots. 

New crop flour was discussed on the 
market at the close of the week, with a 
view to bargaining for future deliveries, 
but no business was done. 


NOTES 
H. C. Moore, Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has returned from the 
West. 
W. A. Black, general manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from 
England. 


Mr. Kerr, Kerr Milling Co., Dundas, 
Ont., was here on July 18, on his way 
back from a motor trip. 

Some 300 employees of James Strach- 
an, Ltd., joined in the firm’s annual 
chicken supper on July 20 at the com- 
pany’s bakery in Montreal. A program 
of entertainment, which finished with a 
three-round boxing exhibition, was pro- 
vided. 

Members of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association are looking forward 
to the annual golf competition for the 
McDonald cup, given by J. A. McDonald, 
McDonald & Robb, Valleyfield. The cup 
is at present held by G. A. Morris, Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

A new service has been initiated by the 
Lakefield Steamship Co. It is running a 
direct steamer service from Montreal to 
Halifax, and, it is understood, intends to 
carry its service up to Port Arthur, run- 
ning a direct service from Port Arthur 
to Halifax, with calls at the Bay ports 


and Toronto. 
A. E. Perxs, 


WINNIPEG 

Demand for flour in the prairie prov- 
inces is uneven. Some mills report busi- 
ness of sufficient volume to keep them 
operating to full capacity, while others 
are experiencing a period of extreme 
dullness. Some improvement is noted in 
the export demand. Generally speaking, 
domestic sales are of rather small pro- 
portions. Prices are unchanged, 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 25, at $10.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.65, and first 
clears at $8.05, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

The wheat market continues to be in- 
fluenced by the weather. The cool 
breezes early last week steadied prices, 
and led to fairly heavy selling. Export 
trade consists of small lots, and milling 
interests have been out of the market. 
In the cash wheat department, business 
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has been fairly quiet, Nos. 2 and 5 being 
practically the only grades wanted, while 
light offerings have further restricted 
trade. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


o— Futures— 
July Oct. 
July 20 $1.65% $1.40% 
July 21 1.61% 1.35% 
Iply 22... 1.59% 1.35% 
July 23 1.59% 1.35% 


July 24 © 1.62% 1.37% 
July 25 ‘ 

Wheat inspections at Winnipeg for the 
seven days ending July 23 averaged 134 
cars per day, compared with 232 for the 
preceding seven days, and 217 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

Demand for oats and barley has been 
moderate, and the tendency of prices 
lower, with a limited volume of export 
buying. Rye has been extremely dull, 
exporters showing little or no interest. 
Quotations, July 25: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 56c bu; barley, 86%4c; rye, 
94c 





NOTES 


The Saskatchewan wheat pool recently 
opened an office in the Lindsay Building, 
Winnipeg. 

T. Markle, Disher & Markle, Ltd., flour 
exporters, Vancouver, B. C., was a re- 
cent visitor in Winnipeg. 

Wheat cutting has commenced at Ta- 
ber, Alta., and harvesting will be general 
in that district within a week. 


Considerable interest is being shown in 
the experimental wheat this season being 
raised by Samuel Larcombe, Birtle, Man., 
known throughout the world as a grower 
of prize wheat. Mr. Larcombe, who for 
years has made a special study of rust- 
proof wheat, this year has some extreme- 
ly promising specimens, and has insured 
such crops for $40 per acre against hail 
damage. 

At a meeting of agricultural organiza- 
tions, railway companies, and representa- 
tives of the provincial governments, held 
at Winnipeg, July 24, it was estimated 
that 69,000 men would be required to 
harvest the prairie crops this season. 
It was stated that about 20,000 of the 
number required, would be obtained lo- 
cally and from British Columbia, and the 
remainder brought from eastern Canada. 
The straw growth this year is very heavy, 
and accounts for the increase in estimate 
of help required. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

The domestic situation remains un- 
changed both as regards price and vol- 
ume of business. Fancy patents in jute 
98’s were quoted on July 23 at $10.75, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, but sales are re- 
ported as low as $10.45 in anticipation 
of lower prices following the decline in 
wheat. Sales are very light. European 
buyers show no interest in either old or 
new crop flour. With the recent set- 
back in wheat prices, oriental buyers 
have again started to pick up clears for 
August, October and November ship- 
ment. It is expected that a large volume 
of flour will be contracted for if harvest- 
ing conditions continue favorable .and 
wheat remains steady at around $1.30 
bu for October. 

There is little interest in old crop 
wheat, as the quantity in store in Van- 
couver and available for shipment to this 
port is extremely small. New crop wheat 
is engaging the attention of exporters, 
and sales have already been made to the 
Orient for November and December 
loading. A cargo of No. 4 was reported 
sold last week for November shipment 
at $42 per short ton, f.o.b., Vancouver. 
No. 3 northern was offered at $44, f.o.b., 
November, but no sales have been re- 

rted. No. 1 northern, December or 

rst half of January, was offered at 6c 
over Winnipeg December, while export- 
ers are bidding 442c over December for 
wheat in this position. 

There is some inquiry for new crop No. 
2 Canadian western rye for September 
shipment to Vancouver, and exporters 
indicate 8c over Winnipeg October as a 
price at which business can be done, but 
no sales are reported. 

H. M. Cameron. 





The Canadian flaxseed crop for 1925 
. — at 10,480,000 bus, an increase 
of 88 per cent over the 1924 estimate of 
9,675,000. 
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TOLEDO 


The close of what might be regarded 
as the second week of new crop busi- 
ness, as determined by the receipt and 
grinding of new wheat, found some vari- 
ation in the experience of the mills. Al- 
though one reported good business last 
week, on all kinds of flour and feed, with 
orders coming from many sources, this 
was hardly a representative case. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that the 
general experience of the mills is that 
new crop sales have been delayed by the 
wide and rapid fluctuations in the wheat 
market and the slowness with which the 
crop is moving. 

Crop Reports.—These fluctuations, and 
particularly the decline last week, may 
have been an influence in retarding the 
movement, but it should not be over- 
looked that farmers are now busy in the 
fields threshing wheat and cutting oats, 
which are ripe, and may not find it con- 
venient to deliver wheat at this time. 
The coming week may see more of a 
movement. 

Just when it looks as if wheat has 
perhaps moved to permanently higher 
levels, a setback occurs, contributing to 
unsettlement of the trade. Much of this 
shifting about in prices and sentiment 
is traceable to the advance reports of 
possible damage before it becomes an 
actuality. Then, when the damage re- 
ports are proven to have been premature, 
the market has a reaction. 

There is much criticism among millers 
of the industry displayed in giving cur- 
rency to such reports. Although sup- 
posed to be undertaken primarily as a 
valuable service to interested trades, 
there is a growing suspicion that this 
system of reporting is degenerating into 
a scheme to promote speculation in grain. 
The large wire houses are under a heavy 
expense, and stable markets do not in- 
vite speculation. 

Wheat Supplies—There is something 
of a scramble for new wheat, going to 
show the complete exhaustion of sup- 
plies. While the disadvantage of having 
millers competing against each other for 
wheat, thereby putting up the price, is 
recognized, yet the situation is tempo- 
rarily beyond control. Some of the holes 
will have to be filled before more normal 
conditions prevail. This tends to keep 
cash wheat at a premium, and prevents 
the bringing about of a carrying charge. 

Nomina] and tentative bids for new 
wheat at Toledo started at 2c under Chi- 
cago July, but this was before the move- 
ment started, and did not result in any 
acceptances, but just as soon as wheat 
was to be had the bids went to 2c over 
July. 

Flour Sales—A _ very considerable 
business has been done in hard wheat 

our, particularly with the bakery trade. 
Some of the large buyers are showing 
that their needs are urgent, and want the 
flour shipped immediately. They have 
probably anticipated at least part of 
their requirements for some months 
ahead. 

No such volume of soft wheat flour 
has been booked; in fact, it is relatively 
small and unimportant. Some export 
business has been done on both soft and 
hard wheat flours, but sales are inter- 
mittent. However, they go to show that 
there is interest, and the possibility of 
export exists. 

A rather remarkable circumstance is 
found in the receipt of the first car of 
new spring wheat in Minneapolis last 
week, which was the week following the 
receipt of the first car of new soft 
wheat at Toledo. The early movement 
in the Northwest is of interest here, as 
what happens to the northwestern and 
Canadian crops will have a vital influ- 
ence in determining prices and condi- 





tions. It seems to be the pivot around 
which the situation revolves at present. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
July 25, at $7.30@7.70 bbl, local springs 
$8.45@8.50, and local hard winters $7.95, 
in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Toledo millers 
were bidding $1.5242@1.53%2 bu for No. 
2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, July 25, 
about 2c over Chicago July, compared 
with $1.61% on July 18. On July 8 the 
bid was $1.40; July 10, $1.4542; July 18, 
$1.61%; July 25, $1.5242.@1.53%%. This 
shows the range. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Output, Pct. of 
bbls activity 
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- i BPPeerererrier se 39,900 

Previous week ...........-; 31,800 66 
OD 5 kg 6000000200002 26,000 56% 
Two years ago ........... 35,500 74 
Three years ago .......... 37,900 79 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No. bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 .... 15 102,300 72,570 71 
Previous week. 21 147,660 76,406 51% 
Year ago ..... 21 152,760 82,211 53% 


Two years ago. 22 140,910 81,292 57 
Three years ago 22 116,760 74,900 64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 25, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 419,510 154,200 10,695 6,200 


Corn, bus.... 60,000 38,750 16,400 6,640 
Oats, bus.... 53,300 43,050 91,685 37,300 
NOTES 


H. K. Humphrey, sales manager Col- 
ton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, called 
at this office July 23. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a vacation 
spent at Middle Bass Island, Lake Erie. 

C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., was in Toledo and on ’change 
July 25, calling on his many friends in 
the trade here. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
general manager Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, returned last week 
from a visit to New England markets. 

Lou R. Geier, representing the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., was 
in Toledo last week, visiting Thomas 
Conlin, the local representative of the 
mill, and called at this office. 


J. E. Wells, State Milling Co., Nash- 


ville, Tenn., was in Toledo July 25, re- 
turning from a motor trip to Canada. 
He took advantage of the opportunity 
to call on some of the millers with whom 
he has done business. 

W. I. Biles, Saginaw (Mich.) Milling 
Co., and G. A. Hax, Baltimore, will rep- 
resent the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation at the thirty-second annual con- 
vention of the National Hay Association 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 28-30. 

The A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co., bro- 
ker and jobber, 3356 Northwestern Av- 
enue, Detroit, Mich., which makes a 
feature of bakery business, expects to 
add bakers’ supplies to its flour business 
and is available for such connection with 
manufacturers. 


Directors of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., with a plant at Rossford, 
near Toledo, have declared an extra divi- 
dend of 75c per share on the common 
stock, in addition to the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 62%2c, both payable 
Aug. 1. An extra dividend of 75c was 
paid last February. 
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NASHVILLE 

Business of considerable volume fea- 
tured the local flour trade last week. 
Buyers who had been hesitant about 
making purchases on account of the un- 
settled wheat market were placing or- 
ders freely, mostly for shipment within 
60 to 90 days. There was also a fair 
volume of orders for current demands. 
Sales are considerably larger than nor- 
mal for this period of the year, due to 
the fact that buyers are forced to come 
into the market. 

Confidence is shown in values by the 
good volume of purchases for forward 
shipment. Business carried over from 
last season by the mills is being rapidly 
cleaned up. Business prospects in the 
Southeast are regarded as favorable for 
a prosperous autumn trade. 

Flour prices changed some last week, 
reflecting the movement of wheat, but 
the range was narrow. Quotations, July 
25: short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.75 
@10; standard patent, $9.25@9.50; 
straight patent, $8.50@8.75; first clears, 
$7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report an improvement in 
the sales of Minnesota and western 
flours. Bakers have been making some 
purchases. Prices were strong last week, 
quotations July 25 being: spring wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $9.50@10; hard winter 
short patent, $9@9.50; standard grades, 
80@50c less. 

There was some irregularity in wheat 
last week, with the movement showing an 
increase, as mills were making pur- 
chases to cover large sales of flour. Sales 
of wheat by Tennessee and Kentucky 
farmers are moderate, with the small 
mills taking the most of the supply avail- 
able. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
oo July 25, at $1.72@1.76 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ...... 151,320 104,043 68.7 
Previous week .. 155,520 85,386 54.9 
FOOAF OBO cesses 178,620 72,418 40.5 
Two years ago... 198,180 118,309 59.6 
Three years ago.. 206,280 148,281 71.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 25 July 18 

Se SN d¢evsa sway ees 28,000 22,000 

. a ree 266,000 99,000 

| rrr erry 84,000 84,000 

GE WE ewce ce sob ecens 131,000 303,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville for the 
week ending July 25, 305 cars. 


J. W. Quinn & Son, hay and feed deal- 
ers, Nashville, had a fire loss of $2,000 
last week. 


The Donnell Milling Co. is a new con- 
cern at Watertown, Tenn., that will man- 
ufacture corn meal and feed, and dis- 
tribute flour. 


A. Shetler, flour salesman, was killed 
at Jackson, Tenn., when his automobile 
was struck by an Illinois Central train 
at a street crossing. His home was at 
Jackson, where he was well known. 


Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 

There was a fair volume of flour sales 
last week in Pittsburgh, mostly for 
prompt shipment, indicating that stocks 
are low. Mill representatives urged pros- 
pective buyers to place their orders on 
some of the breaks. This resulted in 
some fair-sized bookings by larger con- 
sumers that will carry them over until 
fall. There was a wide range of prices, 
however, due to the fact that some mills 
followed the wheat changes very closely 
while others made their offers consistent- 
ly below the wheat market. The smaller 
bakers and the distributing trade are 
buying rather cautiously and are not 
placing much faith in the average crop 
reports. Springs were in rather good de- 
mand, and there was a fair sale of clears. 

Rye flour sales were confined princi- 
pally to the larger bakers, with prices 
nominal. Semolina was quoted at 4%%c 
lb, Pittsburgh, with macaroni manufac- 
turers buying rather cautiously. The 
opinion of well-informed flour men here 
is that, with the advent of August, there 
will be some good bookings made by 
bakers whose stocks are getting low. 

Flour quotations, July 25: spring short 
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patent $8.50@9, standard patent $8@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, standard patent $7.75@8.25, clears 
$7.50@8,—all cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $6.75@7.25, bulk; pure white 
rye $5.50@5.75, pure medium rye $5@ 
5.25, pure dark rye $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 
NOTES 

Professor F. P. Weaver, Millersburg, 
Pa., has been appointed head of the 
State College agricultural economics de- 
partment. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held in the Fleischmann Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 8, at 8 p.m. At this meet- 
ing plans will be formulated for a 
“Ladies’ Night” to be held Sept. 12. The 
committee in charge consists of H. C. 
Elste, The Fleischmann Co., A. P. Cole, 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., and R. T. Hamble- 
ton, Washburn Crosby Co. 

In spite of peculiar climatic condi- 
tions, the wheat crop in Cumberland 
County will surpass all records, accord- 
ing to the county farm agent, who has 
just completed a survey thereof. The 
1925 crop will total about 1,000,000 bus, 
an increase of 100,000 over 1924. Fifty 
thousand acres of wheat were planted 
this season, and the average yield is 20 
bus, an increase per acre of 2@3 bus. 

Cc. C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania 
and Western Pennsylvania bakers’ asso- 
ciations, sailed July 29 on the Aquitania 
for Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Latus 
and their daughter, Grace. They will 
join their son, Druitt Latus, who is at- 
tending the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse in southern France. Mr. 
Latus will return in time to attend the 
Buffalo convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association. 


C. C. Latus. 


EVANSVILLE 

Buying has decreased slightly with the 
close of the threshing season, although 
mills report business good. The crop this 
year is unusually good, and one mill re- 
ported that it had received more than 
1,000,000 bus at its elevator, the largest 
amount it has ever handled. The price 
is expected to remain at $1.50 bu at the 
mill and $1.53 at stations. Flour orders 
are not wanting, and one mill reported 
that it had orders for all it can produce 
in the next 30 or 40 days. Quotations, 
basis Evansville, 98-lb cottons, for car- 
load lots, July 24: best patent, $9.50; 
straight, $7.50 and $8.50; clears, in jutes, 
first $6.50, second $5.50. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is slow, with buying 
of a hand-to-mouth nature. Stocks are 
down to a minimum. It is expec ted that 
the new crop will lower prices to some 
extent. The advance in wheat prices last 
week checked what little buying there 
might have been. Soft patents were 
quoted on July 25 at $8.50 bbl, in cottons, 
and bakers patents $8.25, in jutes. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





To . 

From— U. K. U.S. Others 
malivas, NM. GB. ..... $488 = avees 411,643 
N. Sydney, N. s. ‘Nase Heese 20,806 
Other Nova Scotia. 

DOUMED cn ccccisee § eeest (saves 18 
Ot.. Jone. M. B..... 808,064  .cs. 470,364 
Other N. B. points. ..... SES ss kesese 
Montreal, Que..... ee errr 1,388,479 
Quebec, Que. ...... rrr 36,600 
ge a eee ee 101,275 
Abercorn, Que. -. 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que. ... 12,205 401 106,197 
Coaticook, Que. ... 226,633 ..... 361,108 
Highwater, Que.... ..... o- -wsleaee 
Sherbrooke, Que. .. Peres 29,349 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,357 489 176,808 
Sutton, Que. ...... 5 27 19,616 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 12,855 428 19,319 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 327,385 


10,622 1,995,625 
Gananoque, Ont... ..... 3 





Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 240,817 2,640 1,304,134 
Ce GO, sices § €e500 ‘se0e8 1,714 
Fort William, Ont.. Rie. *.ete< 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont.. ..... 522 1,020 
Wweemipes, MGM. ... 0  secee a degeaks 
Emerson, Man. ... ..... Be *Gehees 
North Portal, Sask. eee ae SVG. wt3e00 
DE, EEE «once = we ee | §=6sanee 13 
Peence Rapes, BG! csiee! “wevss 
Weetarit -H Cs ovg: ch ttye > i--i "dea feds 
Vancouver, B. C... 55,942 1,065 322,608 
TOCRIS oo ceincce 2,465,962 16,863 6,871,530 





During May, nearly 3,500,000 bus 


oats were exported, against only 15,000 
in May, 1924. 
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NEW YORK 

Local conditions remain unchanged, 
with buyers watching the wheat market 
closely, and purchasing only when abso- 
lutely necessary. The fluctuations in 
wheat proved unsettling to flour prices, 
and it is expected that sales will be very 
limited until a more stable situation ex- 
ists. Even then, it is doubtful if buyers 
will come in for large lots unless the 
price is especially attractive, as they seem 
to have drifted away from their former 
method of buying, and now only take on 
their barest necessities. Very few bro- 
kers have any good business to report, 
and from nearly every office the report is, 
“a car here and there, for immediate ship- 
ment.” 

Domestic Trade.—The range of prices 
in some instances has been extremely 
wide, that of hard winters, for example, 
being nearly $1 bbl, the lowest selling 
price reported being $7.50 for 5,000 bbls 
future delivery while the highest was 
$8.50. In general though, good 95’s 
ranged $7.85@8.15. Since, according to 
a local baker, Kansas prices should al- 
ways be 50c below springs, it is difficult 
to do business at the higher rates. There 
were a few quotations for new spring 
wheat flour at around $8.10, but the bulk 
of the good quality standard patents 
ranged $8.25@8.50. Sales of spring 
wheat clears were reported at $7.75, 
though the few mills with any to offer 
generally held firm at $7.90@8.15. 

Export Trade.—Export business was 
dull, which was to be expected in view of 
prices. The only sales were of general, 
routine character. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 24: 
spring fancy patents $8.60@9, standard 
patents $8.15@8.60, clears $7.75@8.15; 
hard winter short patents $8.35@8.80, 
standard patents $7.70@8.50; soft winter 
straights, $6.75@7.25; rye, $5.75@6,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 224,850 bbls; exports, 
72,925. 





WHEAT 


The wheat market closed last week 
fairly steady, after wide fluctuations 
earlier. Crop reports were unfavorable, 
and export sales very light. Quotations, 
July 24: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.62; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.if., domestic, 
$1.7444; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.754%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.5542. Re- 
ceipts, 717,100 bus; exports, 1,100,030. 


OATS 


Oats followed the wheat and corn mar- 
kets without individual feature. Quota- 
tions, July 24: No. 2 white, 5642c; No. 3 
white, 5444c. Receipts, 435,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 334,504, 

NOTES 


Stocks of flour on spot at railroad ter- 
minals, 840 cars; last week, 678; a year 
ago, 723. 

Isidor Feder, baker, 200 Brook Ave- 
nue, has been thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy. 

Archbold & Co., Patterson flour job- 
bers, have moved their warehouse to 161 
Keene Street. 

George F. Booth, vice president and 
general manager Roman Meal Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, called at this office last 
week. 

E. F. Lawlor, assistant general sales 
manager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., spent a day in New York 
last week. 

W. P. Tanner, vice president and treas- 
urer W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., left 
July 24 on a brief trip to Kansas City 
and Chicago. 

D. L. White, a director in the Copeland 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., when in 
New York last week awaiting the arrival 
of the Majestic was introduced on the 





floor of the exchange by William Simp- 
son. 

E. R. Freeman, Henry Koper & Co., 
has returned from Wichita, Kansas, 
where he went to attend a stockholders’ 
meeting of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration. 


V. C. Ward, manager specialty depart- 
ment Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent several days at the New 
York office, going later to Atlantic City 
for a vacation. 


E. A. Parker, export sales manager 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, spent 
several days here last week with Harry 
G. Spear and J. O. Wade, later visiting 
other Atlantic ports. 


W. C. Duncan, export manager at New 
York for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., returned on July 24 
from a four months’ business trip to 
Great Britain and the Continent. 


The Ward Baking Corporation has re- 
ported a net profit of $2,101,165 for the 
27 weeks ended July 4, 1925, after inter- 
est, depreciation and federal taxes have 
been deducted, compared with $1,906,331 
for the same period a year ago. 


Commencing Aug. 1, a grain trade 
business will be conducted separately by 
the Armour Grain Co., Rosenbaum Bros., 
the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation and 
its subsidiary, the Chesapeake Export 
Co., and the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain 
Co. 

The effective date of the new parcel 
post arrangement with Cuba has been 
postponed from July 1 until Oct. 1, so the 
present weight limit will continue until 
this later time. The exchange of prod- 
ucts by parcel post is attaining impor- 
tant proportions ‘in commerce with Cuba. 

There were 15 bids submitted to the 
Panama Railroad, July 13, on a lot of 
1,500 bbls hard winter 95 per cents. The 
contract was awarded to the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, for its Tidal 
Wave, at $8, Osnaburgs, c.i.f., Christobal, 
via New Orleans. The range of prices 
was $8@8.75. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flowr market is unsettled, with 
prices averaging about 25c bbl less than 
a week ago. Buyers lack confidence in 
view of the fluctuations in wheat and 
their ideas of value are considerably un- 
der those of sellers, so that business is 
confined to current needs. Stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and bakers are small. 
Receipts for the week ending July 25 
were 9,059,824 Ibs in sacks. There were 
no exports. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, July 25: spring first 
patents $9.25@9.75, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.40@ 
8.60; soft winter straight, $7.50@8; rye 
flour, $6.25@6.50. 

Wheat is irregular, with prices showing 
a net decline of 3@6c. Offerings are not 
large, but buyers are operating cautious- 
ly. Receipts, 279,870 bus; exports, 316,- 
090; stock, 951,168. Closing quotations, 
July 25: No. 2 red winter, $1.52@1.54; 
No. 3, $1.49@1.51; No. 4, $1.47@1.49; No. 
5, $1.44@1.46; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.46@1.48. 

No great quantity of oats is being of- 
fered but, with a slow demand, prices are 
1¥%2c lower. Receipts, 26,380 bus; ex- 
ports, 80,000; stock, 114,174. Closing 
quotations, July 25: No. 2 white, 59@60c; 
No. 3 white, 56@57c. 


NOTES 
Albert J. Emmons, dealer in feed and 
grain, is at Atlantic City. 


John A. Killpatrick, head of the hay, 
grain and feed firm of J. A. Killpatrick 
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& Co., has returned from a vacation spent 
in the White Mountains. 


Harry B. Cassel, flour, feed and grain 
merchant, has returned from a month’s 
motoring trip through New England. 


Approximately 3,000 tons linseed oil 
cake was exported by the Bisbee Linseed 
Co. in the Dutch steamship Achilles, 
which sailed from the Philadelphia Tide- 
water Terminal on July 28. 

Philadelphia Grain Elevator Co. stock- 
holders will vote, Sept. 1, on the question 
of increasing its capital stock to $1,500,- 
000 and bonded indebtedness to $3,000,- 
000, to provide for the elevator to be 
built at Port Richmond. 


Henry Vahle, 68 years old, died July 
22 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Hannah Laise, 6067 North Eighth Street, 
Oak Lane. For many years Mr. Vahle 
conducted bakeries at Clifton Heights 
and in this city, retiring two years ago. 

A. J. Ball, foreign freight manager 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was given an in 
formal birthday luncheon at the Bours« 
on July 22. The toastmaster was Snow 
den Henry, and the guest of honor w: 
given as a souvenir a miniature locomo 
tive and train of cars. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 


BUFFALO 

Though the flour market was firmer 
last week than in the preceding one, the 
conservatism that buyers have been man- 
ifesting still prevailed. The market has 
never presented such a position of legiti- 
mate uncertainty as at present. Even if 
the southwestern crop comes through sat- 
isfactorily there is still the Canadian 
crop to keep an eye on. The regular 
wheat business this week was better than 
last week. 

Buffalo quotations, July 25: fancy pat- 
ents $9.45@9.50, bakers $9@9.25, first 
clear $7.85, second clears $4.50@6.75; rye 
flour, white $5.95@6.25, dark $5.25. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, 
$8.50@8.60; standard, $8@8.20. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 19-25 ...... 238,000 194,429 82 
Previous week .. 238,000 204,555 86 
i. sare 187,500 147,279 79 
Two years ago... 166,500 118,985 71 


Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $10.20@10.40; pastry, $9.90@10; 
graham, $9.50@9.60; rye, $7.25@7.50. 

Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending July 25: wheat, 4,- 
727,464 bus; corn, 919,872; oats, 3,342,- 
256; barley, 77,529; rye, 1,056,085. 
Afloat in harbor: wheat, 512,000 bus; 
corn, 244,000; oats, 442,000; rye, 361,000. 

There is a good demand for soft win- 
ter wheat at unchanged premiums. Hard 
winters continue to show a firm tone and 
an advancing tendency. Considerable 
comment is heard here on the fact that 
the Kansas City close was within 1c of 
Chicago, when the usual spread, while the 
movement of new wheat is on, should be 
9@I1lc under Chicago. 

Receipts of old oats were decidedly 
light last week, and the few cars offered 
were readily sold if of good color and 
weight. A car of new oats arrived here 
on July 25 and graded No. 2 white, test 
weight 30 lbs. A car of old No. 2 white 
sold at 544%c on July 25. 

Offerings of barley are light, and de- 
mand has slackened up somewhat. Sales 
of 46-lb malting were made on July 25 
at $1.05 bu, Philadelphia rate basis. 

There was no domestic demand for 
rye reported at the close of last week. 


NOTES 


E. H. Elmore, eastern New York rep- 
resentative of Wilson Bros., Buffalo, 
flour and feed jobbers, was killed. last 
week in an automobile accident at Mid- 
dletown, N. Y. 


The sale of the property of the Hegel 
Bread Co., Inc., and the Klueck- Hegel 
Baking Co., Inc., which recently went in- 
to bankruptcy, has been postponed until 
Aug. 15 at 10:30 a.m. at the city hall. 


The Lewis Grain Corporation, this city, 
offered the first car of new oats here on 
July 25. The grain tested 30 Ibs, showing 
the effect of the lack of rain before ma- 
turity. The oats sold at 52%c, Buffalo 
rate basis. 


George MacDonald, manager Great 
Lakes Grain Co. at Buffalo, has been ap- 
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pointed agent here for several Canadian 
owned lake lines and for about 125 Ca- 
nadian steamers of a size that can navi- 
gate the Welland Canal, and which are 
principally engaged in the grain trade 
between Montreal and lake ports. 

Fire broke out in the grist mill of 
Putnam & Parker, Columbus, Pa., on 
July 22 and after spreading to the firm’s 
warehouse, got beyond control and 
threatened the entire village. Residences 
and stores were blown up with dynamite 
in order to save the hamlet, and the fire 
departments of Corry, Jamestown, War- 
ren and Lakewood answered a call for as- 
sistance. The fire loss was estimated at 
$100,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Mutual 
Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association of 
Western New York and Pennsylvania, at 
Jamestown, N. Y., last week, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, W. 
E. Briggs, Waterford, Pa; vice president, 
W. L. Waldorf, Olean, N. Y; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Leon Anderson, Jamestown. 
Executive committee: Frank Treble, 
South Dayton, N. Y., Roy B. Mulkie, 
Union City, Pa, and L. L. Warner, 
Niobe, N. Y. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BOSTON 

It seems to be the general impression 
of local flour salesmen that the market 
is in a healthier position as regards 
business than for some weeks. While no 
large quantities of flour were moved last 
week, there were numerous sales of small 
lots, the total of which made a very sat- 
isfactory showing. 

The bulk of the business done was in 
new hard winters, some salesmen report- 
ing sales for delivery well toward the 
end of the year. One reason given ‘or 
this business was the very low range of 
prices quoted, and a disposition to make 
further concessions in prices in order to 
secure new business. 

Some business was also reported in 
new soft winters for future delivery, 
with low prices generally quoted. This 
is especially true of Pennsylvania mills, 
which are offering soft. wheat flour at 
prices near the bottom of the market. 

Not much trading was done in spring 
wheat flours, although there is consid- 
erable pressure to sell. Prices are now 
40@50c bbl lower than a week ago, and 
indications point to their going still low- 
er. Some of the big Minneapolis mills 
especially are quoting attractive prices 
to their trade, but the amount sold is 
far from satisfactory. 

Prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, July 25: 
spring patents, special short $9.75@10, 
standard patents $8.50@9.65, first clears 
$8@8.50; hard winter patents, $8.20@ 
9.10; soft winter patents $8.25@9.15, 
straight $8@8.50, and clear $7.65@7.90. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending July 25, with com- 
parisons: 


r~Receipts— -——Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbis.... 24,850 17,550 ..... «seeee 
Wheat, bus... 3,425 1,000 22,442 872 
Corn, bus..... 1,175 1,500 ae 
Oats, bus..... 21,125 12,600 16.919 8,125 
9 eae 5 ae 3,103 300 
Barley, bus... 56,500  ..... ZOT,8SS owes 
Millfeed, tons. vas SG scene eeses 
Oatmeal, cases SOG 260ee Sd00% 


There was a moderate inquiry for rye 
flour last week, with the market generally 
25@50c lower. Choice white patent was 
quoted on July 25 at $6@6.50 bbl, in 
sacks, with standard patents at $5.75@6 
and dark rye at $4.95@5. 


NOTES 


Thomas H. Hyslop, owner Ovid 
(Mich.) Roller Mills, was a recent vis- 
itor at the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change. 

George H. Knowles, a Boston grain 
operator of 25 years ago, but now lo- 
cated in Palm Beach, Fla., was in Boston 
a few days ago and renewed old-time 
acquaintanceships on the floor of the 
Grain and Flour Exchange. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending July 25 were 40,000 bus do- 
mestic barley to Hamburg and 90,000 to 
Bremen. During the week there were 
exported 1,040 sacks bonded flour to 
London, 750 to Rotterdam, 17,313 to 
Bremen and 3,650 to Scandinavian ports. 

The purchasing department of the 
board of administration and finance, 
State House, Boston, has called for bids 
for 16,100 bbls bread flour for use by 
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the institutions of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. Samples of flour are to be in 
the hands of the board not later than 
July 28, and bids will be opened on 
Aug. 17. 

Louis W. DrPass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour lost ground last week on every- 
thing save near-by soft winters. The 
trade is not especially bearish at this 
level, although with the mills absorbing 
most of the wheat, with Canadian new 
crop wheat selling at a large discount, 
and Russia looming up as a _ possible 
exporter, buyers deem it wise to pro- 
ceed slowly. Not long ago wheat was 
rushed up on the theory that the country 
would be on a domestic basis, and now 
it is declining because there is no export 
demand for the very grain which it was 
insisted did not exist. 

Sales last week were confined princi- 
pally to new near-by soft winter 
Straights at $6.50@6.85 in secondhand 
98-lb cottons, for July-August shipment. 
Springs and hard winters were appar- 
ently wanted only as emergency re- 
quired, which was seldom, as the trade 
thinks they are too high, compared with 
both the price of wheat and soft win- 
ters. From all accounts the new crop 
springs will have to hump themselves in 
order to get in a class with the new 
southwestern goods. There is no indica- 
tion in any direction that buyers are 
stocking up in excess of immediate needs. 

Closing prices, July 25, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c. more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter 
short patent, new, $8.25@8.50, straight, 
new, $7.75@8; soft winter short patent, 
new, $7.40@7.65, straight (near-by), 
new, $6.65@6.90; rye flour, white $5.75 
@6, dark $4.75@5. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
28,532 bbls, of which 11,769 were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 6.910 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 2%4c lower 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly old hard winter, held 
for export, and new southern. Closing 
prices, July 25: spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.48% bu; new 
southern by boat, spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.48; No. 3, $1.44; 
No. 4, $1.40: No. 5, $1.87; bag lots by 
sample, $1.30@1.45, according to auality 
and condition. 

Of the 697,707 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending July 25, 508.265 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 742.- 
807 bus, 614.844 domestic and 127,963 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week, 253,155 bus. Receipts of 
new southern wheat so far this season, 
767.383 bus; for same period last vear, 
417.019. Closing price of new southern 
contract grade, $1.48 bu; last year, 
$1.35%. 

Oats prices, July 25: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 571c; No. 3 white, domestic, 55c. 
Bag lots of new southern rye, agere- 
gating 631 bus, sold last week at $1.15 
@1.22. 

NOTES 

William F. Kelm, treasurer St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., visited this market 
on July 24. 

Exports from here last week, 6,910 bbls 
flour, 742,807 bus wheat, 60,490 rye, and 
100,000 barley. 

- The Yellow Cab baseball team van- 
quished the City Baking Co.’s nine by 
a score of 14 to 2. 

Among imports here last week were 
3,000 tons German beet molasses for The 
Fleischmann Co., to be used in the manu- 
facture of yeast. 

Arnold W. Wetsel, Wetsel & Co., seeds 
and feed, Harrisonburg, Va., has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

George B. Shaw, of White & Co., flour 
and semolina, motored to Ocean City 
last week for a 10 days’ outing, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

The Baltimore & Carolina Steamship 
Co. has inaugurated a daily line between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, via the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 

James Nathaniel McCosh, district rep- 
resentative Bay State Milling Co., Win- 
ona, Minn., with headquarters in this city, 
has sold his membership in the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 





Receipts of grain here last week, 697,- 
707 bus wheat, 11,597 corn, 14,653 oats 
and 6,479 rye; stocks at the close, 4,237,- 
985 bus wheat, 60,108 corn, 102,290 oats, 
57,781 rye, 65,190 barley and 6,530 buck- 
wheat. 

J. Ross Myers, president Baltimore 
Flour Club and of J. Ross Myers & Son, 
flour jobbers, who has been ill, and at 
one time threatened with typhoid fever, 
will take a rest at his cottage, Eagles- 
mere, Pa. J 

Less than two weeks ago Chicago July 
wheat was selling at 12c over Baltimore 
July, whereas now the difference is only 
2%4c, with the prospect good for the two 
markets coming together, if not for Bal- 
timore going to a premium. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.60; domestic wheat, $1.85; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.60; corn, $1.40; rye, 
$1.15; barley, $1.10; oats, 65c. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, is en- 
thusiastic over the quality of some of the 
new Oklahoma flours now offered on the 
market, pronouncing them to be the fin- 
est, driest and spongiest hard winters he 
has ever inspected. 

Plans for the proposed bakery for the 
General Baking Co., New York, have 
been filed with the Baltimore building in- 
spector. It will be a one-story structure, 
239x235, and will be erected at the corner 
of North and Harford avenues at an 
approximate cost of $500,000. 

The new local daylight bakery of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
is selling a large wrapped loaf of bread 
for 6c and an extra large wrapped loaf 
for 10c, has just introduced to the public 
its Grandmother’s crullers, at 6 for 13c, 
put up in white oil-paper bags. 

The local flour and baking trades are 
wondering what is going to happen when 
the big new bakeries of the General Bak- 
ing Co. and the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion, now under contract, are completed 
and ready to compete with the City Bak- 
ing Co., the E. H. Koester Bakery and 
others for a share of the local business. 

W. M. Brittain, director export and 
import bureau of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, has been invited 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to serve on two of the 
four committees which it is now forming, 
ostensibly for the purpose of getting the 
Shipping Board out of business as soon 
as possible. 

The E. H. Koester Bakery, one of the 
leaders of this city, has awarded the 
contract for a two-story bakery, ware- 
house and delivery addition to its present 
large plant. The addition, 86135, to 
cost approximately $100,000, will be built 
in the rear of the main plant and will 
give the Koester bakery nearly the larg- 
est bread capacity in Baltimore. 

Two cargoes of wheat cleared from 
here last week, one for Greece and the 
other for Belgium, representing about 
500,000 bus of the 3,500,000 stock of choice 
old hard winter which has been carried in 
Baltimore elevators by a western owner 
since last December. The wheat was sold 
at 20c over Chicago September when the 
fine new southern contract grade here 
was selling at 12c under Chicago July 
and 9c under Chicago September. On 
July 24 a third cargo of the aforesaid old 
hard winter wheat, comprising 280,000 
bus, was reported sold for export at 19c 
over Chicago September, while new south- 
ern contract grade here on that day 
closed at only about Ic under. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The wild advance two weeks ago and 
the decline last week have entirely under- 
mined any confidence that buyers might 
have had in the market. Salesmen, bro- 
kers and even millers were somewhat 
bullish during the advance. Now they 
are advising their trade that it is well 
to book orders on this favorable turn 
of the market. The trade is puzzled as to 
what to do. 

There has been some flour sold for 
shipment after Sept. 1, based on new 
wheat prices, but such sales have been 
confined to the more venturesome buyers. 

Quotations, July 24, car lots, delivered, 
Pittsburgh rate points in West Virginia: 
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spring patent $9@9.65, hard winter pat- 
ent $8.75@9.40, soft winter patent $8.60 
@9.25. 


NOTES 


The Barbour County Supply Co. is a 
new co-operative flour and feed concern 
located at Philippi. 


Fleckenstein’s Bakery, Huntington, has 
been purchased by Nathan Ginsberg, who 
operates a bakery there. Mr. Flecken- 
stein will retire. 

Concentrated buying has reached out 
into West Virginia and laid its heavy 
hand on some of the mill representa- 
tives who formerly enjoyed good busi- 
ness from some of the bakeries here 
which have “jined” in with the big com- 
bines and mergers buying in New York 
or some other point out of reach of the 
local salesman. Huntington and Wheel- 
ing are the only points in the state where 
the so-called chain store bakeries are lo- 
cated. Inasmuch as most bakers in 
this section are very individualistic, it is 
thought improbable that the large bakery 
combines will make much headway here. 

Ray A, Frame. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Although last week there was some fair 
business done in flour, the movement of 
the winter wheat crop in this section has 
been very disappointing to millers. Re- 
ports are that it will be as slow in this 
territory as it has been in Kansas and 
Missouri. Some large premiums have 
been paid. 

Some exporting has been done by In- 
dianapolis houses to Europe, but ship- 
ments have been small, compared to 
those in past years. The exporting busi- 
ness with Central and South America, 
however, has been steadily maintained, 

Indianapolis flour mills on July 25 
quoted winter wheat patents at $7.50@9, 
hard wheat patents $7.50@9, and spring 
wheat patents $8.50@9.50. 

With Indianapolis mills paying $1.50 
bu for No. 2 red wheat at their mills, the 
cash grain market has held well in line 
with future trading. Bids for car lots 
of grain at the call of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, f.o.b., 414%%4¢ to New 
York: wheat, No. 2 red $1.50@1.52, No. 
2 hard $1.43@1.45; oats, No. 2 white 41 
@42c, No. 3 white 40@4le. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis for 
the week ended July 25, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee . Se ee ee 9,162 46 
WEOVIOUR WOOK cccacssccecs 8,941 45 
EE Guic u.6 & oe 6.60600 bone 9,983 50 
Wwe PORE ONO oc ccicicccus 7,796 39 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed July 25: wheat, 425,000 bus in, 27,000 
out; oats, 196,000 in, 36,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 197,537 bus July 25, against 64,400 
on July 26, 1924; oats, 109,750, against 
79,000. 

NOTES 

The Miller Hay & Grain Co., Evans- 
ville, will discontinue. 

Fred Timmons, aged 63, proprietor of 
a bakery at Montpelier, is dead. 

The Goodrich Bros. Hay & Grain Co., 
Winchester, has changed its name to the 
Goodrich Bros. Co. 

Walter E. Pittsford, president Pitts- 
ford Purity Pie Co., recently addressed 
a Rotary Club meeting at Indianapolis. 

Curis 0. Avsion. 





NORFOLK 

Trade is fairly active, buyers beginning 
to anticipate their wants for new wheat 
flour which is expected to begin arriving 
early in August. Old wheat flour on 
spot is extremely scarce, and is held at 
prices much above new wheat quotations. 
Reports from Carolina territory indicate 
that the best crops of the last five or six 
years are in prospect, and business is 
already beginning to react favorably to 
the outlook. Distributors are looking 
forward to a big increase in business in 
the next 60 days. 

Quotations, July 24: norfhwestern 
spring patents $9@9.50, and less for Au- 
gust delivery; Kansas and Oklahoma 
fancy family patents $9@9.15, standard 
patents $8@8.65; winter wheat top pat- 
ents $8.25@8.50, straights and standard 
grades $7.75@7.95. 

Joseru A. Lesiiz. 
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SEATTLE 

Demand for flour in north coast mar- 
kets has been approximately: normal in 
volume, but confined almost entirely to 
sales for near-by needs. There has been 
an apparent increase in activity in local 
markets, but this merely means that 
salesmen have been obliged to devote 
more energy to selling a given volume 
of flour in small lots. 

There has been a good inquiry for 
some weeks, which still continues, for 
Pacific flours, principally pastry grades, 
from southeastern states, particularly 
Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. Buyers in those markets state 
that quotations for Pacific flours have 
been about in line, but little business has 
developed. Inquiry has also been fairly 
active from north Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets, but little business has developed so 
far. 

Flour Prices——Washington old crop 
quotations, carloads, coast, July 24: fam- 
ily patent, $8.60@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour, $7.25@7.50, 98's; bak- 
ers patent, $7.75@8.10, 98's ; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.60@9.10, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, July 24: Da- 
kota, $9.40@9.95 bbl; Montana, $8.50@ 
9.45. 

Export Trade.——Export inquiry for 
flour was almost wholly lacking last 
week, with the exception of a moderate 
demand from South America and the 
Philippines. The United Kingdom, Eu- 
rope and the Orient showed no interest. 
The large sales of coast flour to Dairen, 
Manchuria, during the first half of July 
appear to have satisfied the requirements 
of that market, for the time being at 
any rate. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, July 24: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, old crop 
soft wheat straights and clears, $7.50, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.75, f.a.s., basis 
49-lb cottons; new crop export straights, 
35c bbl less; patents, $9.20, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $8.40, f.a.s; to the United 
Kingdom, old crop soft wheat straights 
44s 3d per 280 lbs, jute, and new crop 
- 42s 3d, and old and new hard wheat 
straights 47s 9d. 

WHEAT 

Buyers were offering farmers $1.43 bu, 
coast, the latter part of last week for 
new crop western and soft white, hard 
winter and northern spring, but little 
was obtainable below $1.45. While buy- 
ers were not aggressive bidders, offers 
were generally accepted when around the 
market price. Moderate sales of Big 
Bend blue-stem were made at $1.50 bu. 
Farmers are holding all grades firm, but 
particularly hard springs, influenced by 
reports of eastern demand. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Po a SS | re 40 
WEOVIONS WOOK 2 wise ccccas 24,064 46 
Ss ila a6 9-4: oseiniecn wo $ 30,521 58 
eee: We OD noses neen 28,105 53 
Three years ago .......... 25,851 49 
WOUr PORTS ABO ... csc ccae 25,827 49 
WEVO PORSS OHO ooo. i cecccs 10,370 20 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Pct. of 

activity 
rn 5:4.0 4ra.0's 4345 8 35 
Previous week . 37 
pO PC tree eee ee ‘ 40 
Two years ago .. 25 
Three years ago .. 30 
Four years ago... 55 
Five years ago 13 


NOTES 


C. B. Shoemaker, Henry C. Ehrlich 
and G. L. Tyler have incorporated the 


Rexburg (Idaho) Flour Mills, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, to operate the 
100-bbl mill at Rexburg. 


The movement of wheat to the sea- 
board has been extremely light since the 
opening of the crop year. Arrivals of 
wheat for the first three weeks of July 
at all north coast points were only 380 
cars, against 1,395 for the same period 
last year. 

Some Pacific Coast mills are reported 
to have offered new crop pastry flour, 
last week, delivered Atlantic seaboard, 
as low as $7 bbl. Few of them, how- 
ever, are willing to make anything like 
as low a quotation, and most of them 
are unable to see anything in the present 
range of new crop wheat prices to justify 
such quotations. 

H. P. Chapman, president North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association, has appointed 
as traffic committee to serve during the 
coming year, H. V. Jackson, Tacoma, 
Sperry Flour Co., chairman; E. H. Leon- 
ard, Waitsburg, Wash., Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co; F. B. Burke, Port- 
land, Sperry Flour Co. 


PORTLAND 


There was a moderate amount of busi- 
ness done in flour last week, with family 
patents held steady on July 25 at $8.65 in 
straight cars. Bakers hard wheat flour 
advanced 20c to $9.25, but bakers blue- 
stem patents were unchanged at $8.55. 
The export flour market was inactive. 
The mills continue to run on short time. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

i eee 7,082 11 
Previous week ....... 00. 11,434 19 
TW BB 6-0 5a 00 000ss00%08 Oe 57 
raict,. .5 . SeEeeeeereee 35,486 57 
Three years ago .......... 18,026 31 
WOU POOP GMO occ ccccsces 22,352 46 
PEVS POOTS GOO occcccsveses 19,384 40 


Most of the wheat trading last week 
was between dealers, as farmers offered 
very little. No increase in business of 
this kind is expected until harvest is over. 
Twenty steamers are now listed for 
wheat loading, and it is understood that 
the early cargoes have been provided. 
Exporters are not aggressive buyers, but 
are taking the grain offered to them. 
Estimates of total sales by the country 
to date average about 5,000,000 bus. At 
the close of last week the general bid 
price for export varieties in the local 
market was $1.45 bu. 

eo @ 


A delegation of Seattle dealers and 
millers, headed by R. M. Sims, president 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, was in this 
city on July 24 and addressed the Port- 
land Exchange on the proposal to estab- 
lish a futures trading market at Seattle. 
The local grain men took the matter un- 
der advisement. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Activity in the southern California 
flour market achieved a marked revival 
last week with the publishing of new crop 
prices by Los Angeles mills and an in- 
crease in demand for old wheat flours. 
Buyers of large quantities are still hold- 
ing off, however, until the close of Au- 
gust, when new crop flour should be ready 
for delivery. 

Rumors of rust damage done to wheat 
by the heat wave were discounted by the 
trade, and many inquiries for early de- 
livery were received. Stocks of old 
wheat flours now on hand in Los Angeles 
are being rapidly diminished, as a result 
of increased demand and comparatively 
low prices. 

Quotations, July 24: California family 
patents $9.60, carload lots, basis 1’s; 
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California hard wheat bakers patents 
$9.10, pastry $8.30; basis %’s, all old 
wheat quotations; Kansas high patents, 
$8.70; Montana high patents $9.20, stand- 
ard patents $8.90; Dakota high patents 
$10, standard patents $9.70; Washington 
blue-stem bakers patents $8.80, pastry 
$7.90. All northern and middle western 
flours are new crop quotations. 


NOTES 


George A. Lea has been appointed 
manager of the Barker Bakery, Long 
Beach, Cal. Mr. Lea was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Carson-Baruch Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles. 

J. B. Vaile, farm expert, who has been 
associated with the agricultural depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce for several years, has been en- 
gaged by the Stockton (Cal.) Chamber of 
Commerce to organize an agricultural de- 
partment. 

Louis Devercy, proprietor of a modern 
bakery at Burbank, Cal., became violent- 
ly insane on July 20, and is now a patient 
at the Los Angeles County Hospital. He 
opened his present business about three 
years ago and has built up a fine trade in 
that time. He apparently had no rela- 
tives or friends as when he was taken in 
charge by the police department, no in- 
formation concerning him could be ob- 
tained. His plant and several thousand 
dollars’ worth of raw material were 
placed in charge of C. W. Denhart, a 
Burbank grocer. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The San Francisco flour market was 
steady last week, with prices only slightly 
changed and no unusual volume of busi- 
ness developing. Interest centered chief- 
ly in the new crop quotations announced 
by California millers. Prices for bakers 
flours were affected by this list, but those 
for family patents remained unchanged. 

Inquiries have increased, and dealers 
are anticipating better business. With 
new crop prices disclosed by practically 
all markets shipping to San Francisco, 
there is a more definite understanding as 
to what offerings may be expected. 

Quotations, July 25: Kansas standard 
patent $9@9.25 bbl, Montana standard 
patent $9@9.25, Dakota standard patent 
$9.50@9.75; Washington and Oregon 
blue-stem patents, $8@8.25; California 
new crop family patents $9.70, bakers 
patents $8.20@9; cut-offs, $7.40@7.80,— 
car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other 
common points, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Wheat prices remained unchanged dur- 
ing practically the entire week at $2.70@ 
2.85 cwt for milling grades and 10c less 
for feed grains. Shipping barley was 
quoted at $1.75@1.95 ewt. 


NOTES 

Herman C. Lage, Northwest Seed Co., 
Seattle, was in San Francisco last week. 

Among wisitors in San Francisco re- 
cently was Albert Merrill, grain broker, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. T. Bishop, Bishop Biscuit Co., Los 
Angeles, has been in San Francisco and 
northern California points on business. 

The Consolidated Milling Co., San 
Francisco, will build an $18,000 mill and 
warehouse building, three stories in 
height. 

A shortage of rice looms at the close 
of California’s season, stocks being near- 
ly exhausted and the new crop not due 
until Oct. 15. 

Grain covering thousands of acres was 
destroyed by freak electric storms in the 
mountain districts near Fresno last week, 
lightning starting fires. 

That the baking industry in California 
is very important is shown by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Co.’s report just issued, 
bakery goods production totaling $54,- 
000,000 during one year. 

O. B. Gilson, Ogden, Utah, has been se- 
lected as chairman of the central western 
regional railroad advisory board, suc- 
ceeding Joseph M. Parker, former Sperry 
Flour Co. manager at Ogden. 


More barley was shipped out of San 
Francisco last week than in any other six 
days in the port’s history, according to 
statements at the custom house. They to- 
taled 973,000 bus, nearly all going to the 
British Isles. 

Sugar prices were cut 25c cwt last 
week by Pacific Coast refiners, bringing 
the wholesale price for cane sugar to 
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$5.65 and beet to $5.45. This is the lowest 
price sugar has reached for years on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Eighty per cent of the Hawaiian sugar 
crop had been harvested by the middle 
of June, showing an output exceeding 
estimates by 10 per cent, making a prob- 
able total of 725,000 short tons, the larg- 
est crop ever produced in the islands. 


Cable advices from Calcutta to San 
Francisco importers show a very strong 
market for bags there. August ship- 
ments being quoted at over 13%2c. The 
San Francisco market was not active last 
week, however, prices ranging slightly 
under this figure. 

Application for authority to sell stock 
with par value of $2,250,000 has been 
filed with the California railroad com- 
mission by the Oakland Terminal & Ele- 
vator Co. as a step in taking over the 
properties of the Western Milling & Ele 
vator Co. on the Oakland harbor. 


Cargo offerings for ports in the Orien 
are increasing, and ships plying from the 
Pacific Coast to China, Japan and the 
Philippines are booked full. Officers o* 
the principal steamship lines state tha! 
the slump in the Orient is over, and tha‘ 
much improvement has been shown ii 
that part of the world. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


GREAT FALLS 

In spite of fluctuations in the wheat 
market last week, flour quotations on 
July 25 showed no changes from those of 
the previous week. ‘They were: patent 
flour $9.10 bbl and first clear $7, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 
Millers say there is satisfactory inquiry, 
but no unusual conditions as to orders. 


NOTES 


Ray Swift, formerly with the Montana 
Elevator Co., the grain buying branch of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., is building 
an elevator at Suffolk and will have it 
ready for handling the present crop. 

F. M. Webb, formerly engaged in grain 
buying at Joliet, has purchased the ele- 
vator of the Imperial Elevator Co. at 
Pendroy and has been instrumental in 
organizing a farmers’ elevator company 
there, which will be directed by Mr. 
Webb. 

J. C. Templeton, secretary Northwest- 
ern Grain Dealers’ Association, is making 
a personal survey of all wheat growing 
sections of the state served by the Great 
Northern Railroad, in order to gather ac- 
curate information as to the condition of 
the crops. 

Marion W. and Mrs. Sherwood re- 
turned from Glacier National Park last 
week, where they had been to attend the 
marriage of J. W. Sherwood and Mrs. 
Mable Stone on July 22. Mr. Sherwood 
has charge of advertising for the Royal 
Milling Co. 

E. M. Spencer, president Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and with the 
feed department of the Royal Milling 
Co., is making a tour of the southern and 
eastern part of the state and into north- 
ern Wyoming as his vacation outing, ac- 
companied by his family. 

Joun A. Curry. 





ELEVATOR ACTIVITY IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The new elevators 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, are completed and are now re- 
ceiving grain. The tanks were built ad- 
joining the company’s mill in North Kan- 
sas City, giving it a total storage there 
of 1,250,000 bus. The additional storage 
being built by the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., here will be finished the latter 
part of August, when the company will 
have 2,500,000 bus capacity. The addi- 
tion to the Washburn Crosby Co.’s eleva- 
tors in Kansas City will be completed 
about Aug. 15, when they will have 
around 2,000,000 bus capacity. 





CANADIAN BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario and eastern 
millers who intend being present at the 
annual convention of their craft in Win- 
nipeg are now completing arrangements. 
A special train will leave Toronto on 
Aug. 8, and most of the eastern delega- 
tion will travel to Winnipeg on this. The 
convention opens on Aug. 10, and will 
last till Aug. 14. A fine program of 
business, educational and Par events 
is promised. 
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American Wheat and British Gold 
By M. A. Taylor 
President First National Bank of Chicago 


From an address delivered before the Montana bankers’ convention held at 


Glacier National Park on July 11. 


T SEEMS a long distance from the 

Montana farm to the gold vaults of 

the Bank of England, but as a matter 
of fact, the price which the Montana 
farmer gets for his wheat and cattle de- 
pends not a little on the gold in the vaults 
of the Bank of England. 

The farmer sells his wheat to the ele- 
vator man and yet the real buyer, in 
many cases, is not the elevator man at 
all but an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
German, or an Italian, whom the farmer 
never sees, for about one third of the 
wheat crop is usually sold abroad, either 
in grain or in flour, and it is this export- 
able part of the crop, varying from year 
to year, which is a large factor in fixing 
the price of the entire crop. 

Between the farmer and the unseen 
foreign buyer of wheat there are many 
steps, but in recent years the most im- 
portant step has been that at which the 
foreign buyer has to pay the American 
exporter. The international mechan- 
ism of payment has been badly out of 
order because Europe was off the gold 
standard. 

It was just as though an English buyer 
drove up to your farm house, bargained 
for your wheat and drew up the contract, 
but when you discussed payment, said: 
“I’m sorry I haven’t any good United 
States money to pay you with; I’ll have 
to pay you in my English paper money, 
which isn’t worth its face value in gold. 
I don’t know what it may be worth next 
week, but that is your risk.” 

I wonder how ‘many of you would be 
willing to sign contracts on this basis. 
Yet that is the way most of the world’s 
trade has had to be carried on since the 
Armistice. In practically all countries 
except the United States the local cur- 
rencies have had no fixed value in gold, 
but have changed in value from day to 
day. Whenever one country sold any- 
thing to another country, somebody had 
to take the risk of loss because the value 
of the money might change before pay- 
ment was made. 

Such uncertainty of payment is a dead- 
ly foe of trade, and people were afraid 
to do any larger international business 
than they had to. World trade in 1920, 
1921 and 1922 dropped off to a point 
nearly one third less than before the war. 
Exports of foodstuffs from the United 
States fell from $2,500,000,000 in 1919 to 
$800,000,000 in 1923, and the difficulty 
of European buyers in making satisfac- 
tory payment for American farm prod- 
ucts was one of the large factors in the 
drop in the price of farm products. 

But now the recent action of Great 
Britain in declaring that it will again re- 
deem its paper money in gold means that 
British buyers of American products can 
pay for them with money which has a 
fixed value, money which is accepted the 
world over at its face value in gold. With 
the return of Great Britain to the gold 
standard, a majority of the countries of 
Europe now have paper currencies equal 
to gold. 

American bankers have assisted in the 
British return to the gold standard by 
giving a $100,000,000 credit to the British 
government. But more important than 
this was the action of the Federal Re- 
serve banks in granting the request of 
the Bank of England for material co- 
operation. They have, as you know, 
placed $200,000,000 gold at the disposal 
of the Bank of England for two years, 
to be used by it, if necessary, in maintain- 
ing the gold standard. I have no doubt 
that the readiness of the Reserve banks 
thus to co-operate with the Bank of Eng- 
land was an important influence in the 
willingness of the British people to take 
this all important step for the preserva- 
tion of the gold standard. 

This action of the Reserve banks was 
‘a most constructive step in aid of Ameri- 
can farmers and producers who will ben- 
efit greatly by the removal of this element 
of uncertainty from their export trans- 
actions. 

If all the sins of omission and commis- 
sion charged against the Federal Re- 


serve System by banker, business man, 
live stock man or political blatherskite in 
the last five years were true, and prac- 
tically none of them are, the service ren- 
dered the commerce and industry of the 
country and of the world by the system, 
in connection with the restoration of the 
gold standard in so large a part of the 
world, would far outweigh any mistakes 
that those in charge of the system may 
have made; and no banker, business man 
or farmer should permit any self serving 
declaration by favor seeking demagogue 
to swerve him from a determination to 
see that the system is maintained and 
preserved for the future welfare of the 
business of the country. 





NEW SOFT WHEAT IS OF 
HIGH PROTEIN CONTENT 


Totrepo, Oxntio.—The bulletin under 
date of July 17, issued by the Mid-West 
Laboratories Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
gives a preliminary report on the quality 
of new wheat, and reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Samples of new soft wheat, mostly 
from southern Ohio, show a tendency to- 
ward higher protein and gluten content 
than last year. New samples of flour show 
correspondingly high baking strength. 

“Early samples of the Indiana wheat 
known as Michikoff show higher protein 
content than samples from similar points 
last year. The range to date is from 
12.50 to 13.50 per cent protein. In the 
past this wheat has yielded an excellent 
bakers flour resembling that from good 
spring wheat in its working qualities. If 
this year’s crop runs true to form, the 
strength and general quality should be 
high.” 

Early receipts of new wheat at Toledo 
have been of very superior and free mill- 
ing quality, testing frequently 61 lbs, and 
when cleaned going to the rolls at 63 
Ibs or better. The wheat is drier than 
last year. 

The following are some comments on 
the quality and yield of the new crop of 
wheat taken from a recent circular of 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association: 

Warsaw— Wheat the finest quality you 
have ever seen. 

Hillsboro—Yield good, 14-35 bus, good 
quality. 

Delaware—New wheat good quality, 
tests 60-63 Ibs bu; yield 20 per cent bet- 
ter than expected. 

Bowling Green—Wheat fine quality; 
oats about ready to cut; corn doing fine. 

Forest—Wheat coming in fine shape; 
average 15 bus, some 33. Will make good 
flavored flour this year. 

Bluffton—Wheat threshing about over, 
testing 58-61 Ibs from machine. 

Chillicothe—Wheat better than was ex- 
pected; runs from 5 to 40 bus per acre; 
quality fair. 

Lancaster—Yielding better than ex- 
pected. 

Pioneer—New wheat good quality. 
Some farmers report as high as 45 bus 
per acre. 

Tiffin—Quality of wheat good, but 
yield off, perhaps 80 per cent of last 
year’s crop. Other grains coming fine. 
No grain being delivered. 

Upper Sandusky—Some new wheat 
coming in; good quality. 


Bryan—Local elevators trucking wheat 
from threshers without charge, starting 
bad practice. 

Portsmouth — Wheat yielding better 
than expected. Fine growing weather 
for corn. Oats all harvested. 

Alliance—New wheat good quality, 
yields reported 17-30 bus. 

Bremen— New wheat starting to 
move; good quality. Farmers putting 
away all they can hold. Corn crop never 
looked better. 

Mount Gilead—New wheat coming in 
good shape; test, 58-60 Ibs. Yield much 
better than expected, 18-40 bus per acre. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT AREA 
IS LARGEST ON RECORD 


The wheat acreage of Argentina for 
1925-26 is larger than that of any pre- 
ceding year, according to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
The acreage sown is estimated at 18,500,- 
000 acres, compared with the harvested 
area of 15,977,000 acres in 1924-25. 

The flaxseed area in Argentina is 
placed at 5,400,000 acres, which is about 
the same as the acreage harvested last 
year. A large increase is reported in the 
oats acreage, the estimate for the cur- 
rent season being 2,850,000 acres against 
the harvested area of 1,710,000 acres for 
1924-25. 

The wheat crop has been seeded under 
favorable conditions this year, and the 
crop outlook at the present time is good. 





Hungarian Crops Progress Satisfactorily 

Bupapest, HunoGary, June 23.—Al- 
though it is too early accurately to fore- 
cast the yield of the Hungarian wheat 
crop, it is expected that the production 
will be around 16,000,000 quintals. The 
weather during the last month has not 
been so favorable and the general situa- 
tion has deteriorated somewhat, chiefly 
in the valley of the Theiss River, where 
there has been a more severe drouth than 
has been experienced since 1870. The 
crop, however, is almost certain to exceed 
that of last year. 

The outlook for barley and rye is also 
satisfactory. 


Europe’s Crops Are Above Average 

Reports on the July 1 condition of 
the crops in Europe continue to indicate 
that the Continent will harvest a crop 
considerably larger than last year, and 
probably above average. Recent revi- 
sions for Poland, Hungary and Roumania 
all show increases over former forecasts, 
it being estimated that the latter coun- 
try’s crop will exceed last year’s by 30,- 
000,000 bus. The condition in Great 
Britain, while above the last 10-year av- 
erage, is below that for last year and 
the yield is expected to be rather poor. 
In Czechoslovakia and Sweden the condi- 
tion of all grain crops is above average. 





GEORGE W. SMITH DEAD 

Seattte, Wasu.—George W. Smith, 
long identified with the grain trade of 
the Pacific Northwest, died at Seattle, 
July 23. He had not been actively in 
business for several years, on account 
of ill health, but was formerly prominent 
as Seattle representative of the Stephens- 
Smith Grain Co., of Spokane, Portland, 
Seattle and San Francisco. 





MILLS’ CREDITORS PAID DIVIDEND 

Nasnvitite, Tenn.—A dividend of 60 
per cent for the creditors of the Liberty 
Mills, growing out of the winding up of 
the receivership of the company, is an- 
nounced by the clerk of the chancery 
court. Another small dividend is fore- 
cast in the final settlement. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 











———— Week ending cr July 1 to 

Wheat to— July 18,'25 July 19,°24 July 11,'25 July 18,'25 July 19, '24 
DOE ccsbwdewveeces | Freres 210,000 are ree 
United Kingdom ... 19,000 140,000 136,000 439,000 414,000 
Other Europe ...... 634,000 19,000 1,376,000 2,329,000 99,000 
GOMROR cccccccedsce cocces ACT ae ToL ee 358,000 
Other countries .... 6,000 453,000 22,000 382,000 1,148,000 
TEE eseceuneese 846,000 807,000 1,744,000 3,547,000 2,019,000 
OG 60 ks pvdeevccdes 1,398,000 642,000 249,000 1,813,000 $22,000 
TO. Wecccacnvesavess 80,000 107,000 165,000 379,000 268,000 
GED 6 cies sale evesees 491,000 ~—......... 1,259,000 2,477,000 41,000 
BG dcccvidwiscceoses 515,000 315,000 915,000 3,070,000 1,185,000 
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The work of improving the mills, and 
preparations to resume operations, are 
being pushed by the new Liberty Milling 
Co., headed by H. O. Blackwood. The 
mills have resumed buying wheat and 
it is planned to commence running by 
Aug. 15. 





FAIR TO GOOD, CONDITION OF 
NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


According to a report dated July 21, 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the spring wheat crop in 
Minnesota has suffered no serious dam- 
age from the recent heat and although 
there has been some black rust, its spread 
has not been rapid. 

In North Dakota the wheat was some- 
what injured by high temperatures. 
Black rust is prevalent in the Red River 
valley, but not so much so in other parts 
of the state. Durum is reported to be 
remarkably free from infection in all 
areas. In South Dakota the grain is 
ripening too rapidly for the heads to be 
well filled. Black rust infection has 
spread to the head stems but the grain 
was well along before the infection hit 
and is now ripening so rapidly that the 
damage from rust may not be consid- 
erable. 

The late seeded grain in Montana and 
Wyoming has been hurt by firing, but the 
early seeded has escaped serious damage 
so far. In Colorado many fields have 
suffered further deterioration from heat 
and drouth and are being abandoned. 
In most other areas the condition of this 
crop runs from fair to good. 





DEMAND FOR WHEAT IS 
GOOD IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—-The demand for 
wheat in southwestern markets, since the 
start of the new crop movement, has been 
larger than was justified by current flour 
buying, some prominent grain dealers 
say. This is the result of the situation 
which existed last spring. Several months 
ago, July wheat was at such a large dis- 
count under May that every one, flour 
jobbers, bakers, millers and grain deal- 
ers, cut down their stocks in the belief 
that prices would go lower. As a result, 
in strictly Kansas City territory at least, 
the stocks of wheat and flour carried over 
into the new crop year were among the 
smallest ever known. 

Since the new crop marketing started, 
there has been a steady demand both 
from mills and elevators to replace those 
diminished stocks. This inquiry has been 
stimulated by the fear of a short crop, 
and consequent unwillingness to allow 
much good grain to leave this territory. 





E. C. DREYER IN EUROPE 

A postal card has been received from 
E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, who is traveling on the 
Continent with Mrs. Dreyer. He says 
the summer has been very wet, they 
having experienced rain nearly every day 
in Belgium, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Italy. He adds, however, 
that crops have never looked better, and 
confesses that he is very pessimistic about 
the outlook for flour exports from the 
United States and Canada on this year’s 
crop, owing to the excellent prospects of 
the European crops. 





INDIANA ELEVATOR BURNED 

InprIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Union City 
(Ind.) Elevator was burned recently, 
with a loss estimated at $20,000, partly 
covered by insurance. The elevator, for- 
merly owned by a number of farmers, 
was sold in June to the Union Loan & 
Trust Co. The building had been vacant 
recently. 





WILL VISIT LATIN AMERICA 

New Orreans, La.—Colonel Miguel 
Fequeria, representative of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, recently 
passed through New Orleans on his way 
to Guatemala, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. He was accompanied by -his wife. 
His mission was in the interest of better 
commercial relations between Latin 
America and the Mississippi valley, he 
said, : 





Wheat production in Algeria is fore- 
cast at 32,775,000 bus, compared with 
17,355,000 in 1924, and 36,394,000 in 1923, 
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‘BY A‘L/H- STREET: 


Questions of Law Answered for Readers 
of The Northwestern Miller 











LIABILITY ‘FOR POISONED FLOUR 

Plaintiff bought a sack of flour from a 
retail dealer, and a baking from it caused 
her husband to become ill. An examina- 
tion of the flour showed that it contained 
arsenate of lead, a poisonous substance 
indistinguishable from flour when mixed 
with it. His widow sued, as his adminis- 
tratrix, for damages sustained as a result 
of the poisoning. The retailer and the 
miller were made co-defendants. The 
former disclaimed liability because he 
handled the flour in sacks. The miller re- 
sisted on the ground that the sacks were 
readily openable, thereby avoiding a nec- 
essary conclusion that the poinson was in 
the flour when the sack left the mill; and 
on the further ground that the mill had 
no contractual relations with plaintiff or 
her husband. 

The trial court entered judgment in 
defendants’ favor, but the Wisconsin su- 
preme court reversed it on appeal, and 
granted a new trial on account of errors 
committed by the trial judge (Hertzler 
vs. Manshum, 200 N. W. 157). The most 
important passages of the opinion of the 
higher court are as follows: 

“If the poison was in the flour when 
furnished by the dealer to plaintiffs 
decedent, one or both defendants are 
liable, unless they can excuse themselves. 
Even ordinary care ought to keep arse- 
nate of lead out of flour. Prima facie, 
the poisoned flour was the result of some 
one’s negligence. . . . If the poison was 
in the flour when delivered by the deal- 
er, plaintiff was not bound to show how 
or when it became so mixed, or offer sub- 
stantive evidence of want of care on the 
part of either or both defendants. The 
ruling, confining plaintiffs right of re- 
covery to an affirmative showing of negli- 
gence on the part of defendants, placed 
an unwarranted burden upon her, and re- 
lieved defendants from fighting out be- 
tween themselves the issue of where the 
blame, if any, lay for the injury done, 
and was erroneous.” 

Replying to the miller’s contention for 
nonliability under the general rule that 
the manufacturer of a commodity sold to 
a retail dealer is not liable to a subse- 
quent purchaser upon an implied war- 
ranty for injuries due to defects or im- 
purities therein, the supreme court said: 

“This general rule is based on want 
of contractual relation. But foodstuffs 
do not fall within the rule of privity be- 
tween the manufacturer and ultimate 
consumer, with a retail dealer interme- 
diate. Flour is a food product, prepared 
and distributed for human consumption, 
and it comes from the manufacturer to 
the dealer for sale to consumers with the 
guaranty to consumers that it is free 
from poisonous foreign substances.” 

Laying down rules to guide the court 
on a new trial, the supreme court adds: 
“The burden rests upon plaintiff to show 
that the poison was in the flour when 
purchased from defendant Manshum [the 
retailer]. If such fact is established, 
plaintiff will make out a prima facie case 
against both defendants, and the burden 
will shift to defendants to excuse them- 
selves. If defendant Manshum satisfied 
a jury that the flour was delivered by 
him to plaintiff's decedent in the same 
container, and exactly as furnished him 
by the manufacturer—in other words, 
that the poison did not get into the flour 
while in his possession—then he is not 
liable, and excuse, if any, is to be made 
by the manufacturer. If the manufac- 
turer satisfies a jury that, in making and 
packing and marketing the flour, the 
highest degree of care was exercised, then 
no actional negligence or breach of 
duty exists, and plaintiff is without rem- 
egy... 

“Much is said in the briefs upon the 
question of whether the sacks of flour put 
up at the mill for the trade are, in the 
eyes of the law, sealed packages. While 
in some of the reported cases the answer 
to such question has constituted a deter- 
mining factor, we do not feel that it is 


decisive here. 


such sacks with new ones. 


RIGHT TO COPY ADVERTISEMENTS 


One may not complain of a copying of 
advertising matter 
where there is no tendency to deceive the 
public as to the origin and identity of 
products, held the United States circuit 
court of appeals, eighth circuit, in the 
case of International Heating Co. vs. 
Oliver Oil Gas Burner & Machine Co. 


his uncopyrighted 


(288 Fed. 708). 


EXPORT SALES DECISION 


Presumably, the United States circuit 
court of appeals, fifth circuit, found no 
greater difficulty in pronouncing judg- 
ment than in pronouncing the name of 
the plaintiff in the case of Naamlooze 
Vannootschap-Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s 
Handelmaatschappy _ vs. 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. (3 Fed., 2d 


Industrie en 


Ser., 931). 


Defendant sold plaintiff flour “c.i.f. 
in July,” but the 
shipment did not leave the American 
Plaintiff did not pay 
the draft until after it gave notice of its 
rejection of the flour, and the parties 
had agreed to an arbitration on condi- 
tion that the plaintiff should be reim- 
bursed against loss, should the arbitra- 
tors find in plaintiff’s favor. The finding 
Affirming judgment 


Rotterdam, sailing 


port until August. 


was in its favor. 
for plaintiff, the court remarked: 


“There was an absence of evidence to 
prove that after the consignee’s rejec- 
tion of the flour, or after the award was 
made, the shipper offered to pay to the 
consignee the amounts expended by the 
latter in paying the drafts and in han- 
This being so, the con- 
signee had the right to sell the flour 


dling the flour. 


Plaintiff's rights do not 
rest upon the character of the container 
employed, whether capable of being mis- 
used or tampered with or not, but upon 
the fact that the poison was in the flour.” 

The supreme court decided that negli- 
gence on the part of the miller could not 
be predicated upon use of secondhand 
paper flour sacks, or intermingling of 


(which came under its control upon its 


paying the drafts) at the highest obtain- 
able price, and credit the net proceeds to 


its demand against the shipper. . 


“Evidence adduced tended to prove 


that the drafts, which were payable in 


dollars, were paid by the consignee in 
Rotterdam, Holland, with dollars bought 
by it with florins; that the expenditure 


of the consignee in handling and selling 
the flour was made in florins; and that 
the amount for which the consignee sold 
the flour was paid in foreign currency. 
The right of action asserted having ac- 
crued in Holland, and the suit having 
been brought in this country, any recov- 
ery to which the consignee was entitled 
was payable in dollars, and the proper 
amount of the recovery was the equiva- 
lent in dollars of what the consignee was 
entitled to in foreign money, when and 
where the demand in its favor accrued.” 


Canada—June Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
June, 1925, as officially reported: 





Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 

United Kingdom .......... 149,768 6,374,683 
Rene OREOR ccccccccesese 27 226,221 
MEE Sebdnvtesawdeevarena i ae 
Newfoundland ............ 33,878 = cacece 
BIAPRAGOD cccccceevecscoes 5 | errer 
SATRRIOR cccccccccecscesecs 9,425 180 
Trinidad and Tobago...... SO) Borer 
Other British W. Indies... 15,572 
British South Africa ..... 5,252 
British West Africa ...... 702 
BROFMUER ce vcccccccccccecs 1,498 
British Honduras ........ 1,454 
British Guiana .. 12,430 
Hongkong ..... - &a,F6i 
BARGE occ crcrceves es 12 
BROTOR wo cccccesscnvccccers 280 
CN veccesescesceuvecess J Zeer 
CU ce vecececasccessecse | Borer 
SEEN, cvccbatecceneeeocs§ §«s8628 384,720 
| ee ee re L086 0s ucccve 
DOMMGPE .ncescccccccccene 17,533 115,314 
Dutch Guiana ............ BEE 
Dutch West Indies ....... | ere 
PE 05:65:00 666.60.00-0:08% oe 
BENS nose ccccoveccccences |. ere 
WORIORE ccccccccsvcccecess er Tere 
DREMOS ccccccivescnsscsecsee aseege 283,204 
CIN 5.00 6066080 0650600 148,176 880,079 
GORE CORSE ccccccvcccccess Srey 
2, FET TURTLULT ET 10,400 75,000 
| Pre rer rere rere ys. TEL. cecses 
DE Hisaecdade ceadores Coe wewaen 
DUE cd sO stdostacdassvrsse Sobee 394,834 
Irish Free State .......... SS OO 
SOBOR cccececscvesceseseee MTT 
BMEUOUO ccevtsconecaseses CS aaa 
MUR, (64's) 6 6:60:0.5-4:0 8.00065 «6a ee 
i ee 19,536 818,030 
DREGE. cd's 6.0sa:e v-00.93 40006 SG sssnee 
PEON cc nccxecessvousees sass 12,000 
WEEE nce srsesenceses 5s 
Philippine Islands ........ ae 
DE b.0% Ve edecanccensase are re 
Portuguese Africa ........ \,, are 
POEM occccaccctrevescoss Oe 
BOE TORING 20. cccccecees oo Bee 
Pe De occas a cme ne’ 0% —. eee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 2,122 
PE. eenentheeueas seco 3,798 
We Cas Uuncvtvetwess 7,197 





CVD eC Cees eeereses 596,001 9,783,639 





Totals 
- - 100 lbs, 
Bran, Oatmeal, 
shorts, rolled 
To— middlings oats 
United Kingdom ......... 4,500 29,794 
REO MEMEO sic cecnscece aes 0 hws 
po Peer rrr? rer re 2,709 43 
British Guiana .......... 110 396 
werstion South AlricB...ess csser 1,103 
DPE cincateeeceaehes | «beak 216 


SOTABIGCR ccc ccisccccsccseve 260 94 
Other British W. Indies.. 1 
British Honduras ........ 





Newfoundland ........... 1,290 29 
WER Swesvseroesveswoe 8 ano 6% 17 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 8 . 
BIRGER 2s apts cccccseevess 2 3 
ESAS Serer ey 5 
WORE vea cn svteianeceevs 145,150 31,787 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, 


by principal 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June Totals 
eee ee 1 es oe e* eo ee oe ee oe ee ee cs 1 
_- . .. PROPER TEER Eee 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 1 20 
British Guiana ......... 17 10 13 15 12 8 8 15 19 4 7 12 139 
British South Africa.... 11 9 5 5 es 10 oe 5 11 1 2 5 64 
British West Indies..... 53 42 57 61 55 52 37 49 63 22 50 48 589 
ED Sede hcdueteeceees 16 15 11 16 15 7 7 6 10 4 3 6 116 
ORIEN Seb cues sewwes 16 6 11 16 35 27 15 17 3 8 3 18 175 
URUNNEE. be ccesdervasacvns 16 9 9 5 10 10 4 9 ee 8 6 92 
COUORO sccsevevceceses 52 94 366 415 201 131 89 114 75 94 65 148 1,844 
GPOCOS cccccccccosevcces 34 27 2 10 21 16 18 20 7 2 oe 10 191 
TEGRGRORE oviccwccceces 38 18 14 7 4 14 14 6 9 5 15 12 156 
TOMER ccccccccssscerees 3 0 es 1 os 5 ee o* os ée 5 14 
TUGCROPIAMGS 2.0 cccccecces 5 5 39 36 24 5 8 1 ees 2 8 20 153 
Newfoundland ......... 16 29 35 58 62 41 2 2 12 2 28 24 311 
TRB cc cccccnscccccnce 7 7 8 7 11 17 7 20 9 2 6 101 
2. * SPPErerrerryrt rere 46 15 10 6 19 11 17 5 1 oe 48 8 186 
French West Indies..... 3 1 ee ee es 3 4 2 1 1 os 15 
PNMOEOE, sc cectcnvasveces 1 és 3 1 1 7 5 3 2 1 4 28 
Russia oe es oe os ee 48 347 225 832 366 1,818 
Malta ... 1 1 1 ee 3 1 1 e* 1 1 11 
Poland 9 24 33 23 31 4 23 40 29 45 79 340 
Norway 12 16 11 69 ee 11 oe os oe 37 11 “ 167 
Sweden 7 4 3 4 3 11 3 7 3 2 1 4 52 
Turkey os os es ee 1 os ee : ee im w 
United Kingdom ....... 220 271 267 333 339 301 248 270 242 97 154 155 2,897 
Wmited States «...ccccee 8 2 7 1 3 1 1 1 a6 24 
rere 12 12 13 12 11 9 11 6 7 7 6 7 113 
Co ee ee ae 1 1 es es Tr a. “4 és 2 
DEE, ah b-08-000 4050 uaenee 1 1 4 3 5 13 6 2 2 1 1 39 
BUM aesedaccansccenese 1 4 8 7 8 16 9 14 12 2 3 se 84 
PABAMA .cccccscccccoes 3 1 Se 1 es ee 1 es 1 s os 7 
San Domingo .......... 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 1 19 
Philippine Islands ...... i 1 oe 2 we é ea as «% »e ee oe 3 
°F rere aA 3 2 4 1 3 2 4 2 7 oF 3 1 36 
British West Africa..... 1 1 ee 1 1 ee ° vs oe 1 ee 1 6 
St. Pierre, Otc. ..ccseess 1 os ee ee 1 “2 1 2 5 
Portuguese Africa ..... 2 2 es 1 2 1 1 ee 1 10 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 9 
SEE 64.54 80%s 0 k00 6 Canes 3 7 12 13 31 13 3 4 9 6 12 14 127 

POON so ve cc cccseey 613 626 9671,145 905 828 875 8341,385 710 482 596 9,965 
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SEES AMPLE WHEAT 
CROP FOR HOME USE 


Otis B. Durbin, Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, in Tour of Wheat Areas, Con- 
firms Government Crop Report 





Great Faris, Mont.—One of the most 
illuminating views of actual conditions 
prevailing in the hard wheat areas of the 
Northwest that has come to the millers 
and grain men of Great Falls was 
brought by the report made by Otis B. 
Durbin, Kansas City, who arrived in 
Great Falls on July 23. 

Mr. Durbin, who is well known to the 
grain trade of the Kansas section, was 
on a tour of inquiry as to actual wheat 
conditions in the Northwest for the Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corporation, starting at 
Minneapolis. From Great Falls he went 
to the Canadian provinces for further 
survey work. 

Mr. Durbin has been making extensiv: 
investigation by drives through the whea! 
growing sections, taking occasion to ex 
amine the wheat plant for accurate in 
formation on the outlook for filling, th: 
quality of the wheat berry and for a basi: 
of information that may equip him wit! 
facts for comparative purposes in making 
his report. Speaking of his experiences 
in the wheat fields of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, he said: 

“It has been gratifying to me to dis- 
cover with what accuracy the government 
and other reports, which have been pub- 
lished from time to time, concerning the 
wheat crop, have been prepared. It is 
my candid view that actual conditions 
will show the government reports to have 
been well grounded in facts, and that 
threshing results will show a return ap- 
proximately harmonious with the fore- 
casts issued. 

“There has been considerable damage 
in certain sections that has cut the crop 
total, just as has been stated. I believe 
that the effects of rust in the Red River 
valley will be somewhat greater than has 
been conceded. I appreciate that the 
cooler weather may have checked the rav- 
ages and forestalled the spread, but it 
also has curtailed the wheat growth, 
probably in about equal proportions, so 
that we cannot ignore the fact that the 
rust is going to mean a considerable toll 
in the total of the wheat crop. 

“It is my candid view that there is go- 
ing to be an ample crop for domestic con- 
sumption. My present tour more firmly 
impresses that belief upon my mind. I 
have recently made trips through the 
Kansas wheat fields, and I feel certain 
that the crop there will somewhat exceed 
the figures recently printed. My first 
trip caused me to forecast a wheat crop 
for Kansas of 100,000,000 bus. It has 
been necessary to modify that to some 
extent, but I still contend it will be within 
15,000,000 bus of that. This fact, to- 
gether with other information, makes me 
feel certain that the United States will 
harvest a wheat crop ample for its home 
requirements. 

“What prices will obtain is a matter of 
pure conjecture, but it reasonably may be 
assumed that there is good ground to 
forecast that prices may be as high or 
even higher than now prevail. In my 
visit to Montana I have found crop dam- 
age from drouth, but after inquiry and 
visits to many fields I hold to the view 
that the yield for all wheat will not be 
far from 3,000,000 bus for the state, and 
my impression is that if this is off, it will 
be above rather than below the actual 
total.” 


DECREASE IN COTTON CROP 

A decrease of 751,000 bales of 500 lbs 
gross from the June estimate is indicated 
in the government report for July on the 
cotton crop. This is due chiefly to ex- 
treme dry weather in Texas and Okla- 
homa. The report gives 70.4 as the per 
cent of normal condition and 13,588,000 
bales as the estimated total production, 
comparing with 13,627,936 bales in 1924. 
A yield of 140 lbs per acre is indicated. 








Virginia farmers are losing millions of 
dollars as the result of a prolonged, 
drouth, according to a statement issued 
by the state department of agriculture. 
Unless heavy rains become general be- 
fore Aug. 1, the state authorities said, 
the loss will be from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000. Even with belated rains, it will 
be enormous. . 
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RETURN OF WILLIAM M. JARDINE 

As was indicated last week, William M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
turned from his western trip absolutely 
convinced that the farmers of the country 
are prepared to work out their own sal- 
vation. If the secretary went away with 
the conviction that the time had come for 
a let-up in farm relief legislation, he 
came back more certain than ever that 
he is steering the proper course. 

The views the secretary holds, and to 
which he gave expression upon his ar- 
rival, were forecast last week. He had 
some rather interesting observations on 
the grain exchanges to make, however. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE DISCUSSED 


At the first press conference he held 
upon his return, Mr. Jardine went into 
the situation in Chicago. He said that 
the department’s inquiry into the price 
fluctuations of last winter indicated 
clearly that there had been gambling, 
and that the Board of Trade would have 
to clean house immediately or the govern- 
ment would attempt to do it for. that 
exchange. 

Furthermore, he added that he believed 
the officials of the Chicago Board of 
Trade were prepared to do that very 
thing, and expressed the greatest con- 
fidence that they would attend to their 
own house cleaning. He said that he had 
held several conferences in Chicago; he 
had pointed out what he thought ought to 
be done and he had received assurances 
that the officials themselves would under- 
take the renovating process. It was the 
belief of the secretary that small brokers 
were really in control in Chicago, and 
that the situation can be remedied. 


GOVERNMENT WILL NOT ACT AT PRESENT 


The government will take no hand in 
the situation for some time, the secretary 
declared. He wants to give the Chicago 
people plenty of time to do the work 
themselves. If they do not do it, how- 
ever, he said that drastic efforts on the 
part of the administration will be neces- 
sary, as such a situation as existed last 
winter cannot be- permitted again. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND KANSAS CITY EXCHANGES 


While on his western trip the secretary 
had an opportunity to study the situation 
in the grain exchanges at Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. He was particularly 
impressed with the operation of the clear- 
ing house systems installed in both of 
those places. He believes that the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade should emulate the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and 
the Kansas City Exchange by instituting 
a clearing house, similar to the clearing 
house which the banks have. He believes 
that the clearing of trades at the end of 
each day will do much to eliminate the 
sudden price fluctuations. 

As encouragement to the grain trade, 
the secretary said that he believed the 
grain exchanges of the country filled a 
most necessary place. He insisted that 
they were essential. He does not hold 
with those who would harass or abolish 
them. 


STORAGE CAPACITY INCREASED IN RUSSIA 


The reconstruction of the grain eleva- 
tor at Novorossiysk, Russia, has been 
completed and mechanical equipment in- 
stalled, according to reports reaching the 
Department of Commerce. The present 
capacity is 126,000 tons, or 4,000,000 bus. 
Work began in May on the construction 
of an elevator at Nikolaiev, and is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The capacity of 
this elevator will be 40,000 tons, or 1,333,- 
000 bus. 


ACTIVITY SOON TO BE RESUMED 


Washington continues as the quiet spot 
of the nation, and that is just what 
President Coolidge desires. He believes 
that the country can well do without 
much news from the-seat of government. 


There are evidences, of course, that ac- 
tivity will soon be resumed here. Debt 
negotiations with Italy, Belgium and 
France will all be started in August. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, a member of the debt funding 
commission, has completed his vacation in 
California and is now en route to Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary Kellogg, of the Department 
of State, has returned to the capital after 
a hurried trip from St. Paul to Swamp- 
scott to discuss with the President the 
Chinese situation. Secretary Mellon is 
returning here this week. Mr. Jardine 
expects to be here much of the time from 
now on. Gradually the members of the 
cabinet have been drifting back to the 
capital. The President will not be back 
here until September. 


J. W. SHERWOOD, ROYAL 
MILLING CO., MARRIED 


Great Faris, Mont.—In the Sherwood 
summer home at Lake McDonald, in 
Glacier National Park, on July 22, J. W. 
Sherwood, vice president and manager 
Royal Milling Co., of this city, and Mrs. 
Mabel Alice Stone, formerly of Spokane, 
were married by the Rev. Fred W. Short- 
er, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Great Falls. The ceremony was 
witnessed by the members of the families 
of the bride and bridegroom. 

Mr. Sherwood has been a resident of 
Great Falls for many years as manager 
of the Royal Milling Co., and has built its 
business from that of a pioneer mill of 
the Montana wheat belt to one of the 
largest milling plants between Minne- 
apolis and the Pacific Coast, it now hav- 
ing a capacity of some 3,000 bbls. Dur- 
ing the same time he has been actively 
identified with the business and industrial 
growth of the city. 

Following the stay through the summer 
season at the lake, Mr. and Mrs. Sher- 
wood will make their home in the Sher- 
wood residence, this city. 


NO IMPLIED WARRANTY 
IN A SALE OF HOG FEED 


In the case of Batesville Hog Co. vs. 
John Wade & Sons (104 So. 145), decided 
by the Mississippi supreme court, plain- 
tiff sued for damages for loss of hogs, 
and shrinkage of others, attributed by 
plaintiff to inferior corn and chicken 
feed. Holding in favor of defendant, the 
court found that the evidence was insuffi- 
cient to show that the damage to the 
hogs resulted from the feed. The court 
added: 

“We find, further, that the proof . 
does not clearly establish that the corn 
and chicken feed was of such a bad and 
defective quality as would be poisonous 
or injurious when fed to animals; and, 
moreover, it appears there was no ex- 
press warranty of soundness of the feed, 
and in the absence of an express war- 
ranty, and as implied warranty does not 
apply to feedstufi for animals, there 
could be no liability for injuries resulting 
from the condition of the feed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 











WILL FACILITATE GRAIN 
HANDLING IN PHILADELPHIA 


Puimapetpuia, Pa.—A meeting was 
held at the Commercial Exchange on 
July 21 at the instance of Hubert J. 
Horan, president of that association, 
with a view of facilitating grain ship- 
ments through Philadelphia, which was 
attended by George D. Ogden, traffic 
manager Pennsylvania Railroad, and H. 
C. Stauffer, freight traffic manager Read- 
ing Line, in addition to various officials 
in charge of floating equipment. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The conferees concerned themselves 
particularly with parcel grain shipments. 
It frequently occurs that a shipper has 
a parcel of grain on the Reading’s tracks 
and another destined to the same ship 
on the Pennsylvania. Each of the car- 
tiers in this case sends its elevating 
plants alongside the steamship at what 
grain men believe unnecessary expense. 
They believe much time and money could 
be saved the carriers if the shipment was 
turned over to be handled by one or the 
other. It also sometimes happens that 
a grain elevator of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and another of the Reading 
company are working the same steamship 
simultaneously. 

In addition to offering the suggestion 
of permitting one carrier to handle the 
parcel lots of grain, a special committee, 
headed by H. DeWitt Irwin, Barnes- 
Irwin Co., was appointed to confer with 
steamship line officials with a view to 
revising the grain handling rules of the 
port of Philadelphia. Grain men feel 
that several changes are required, which, 
if made, will be beneficial to the port 
generally. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
w——000's omitted——~7. Per ct. 


1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
WE osc.csiaas 820 7,070 34 
Sr Cicad seco 690 9,870 24 
pT rere 955 8,424 34 
PEEP OM: ccccces 1,387 9,961 39 
February .... 939 7,387 36 
January ..... 988 8,484 34 

1924— 

December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November ,... 1,615 27,838 2 
SOUS RSP vcccce 1,854 45,112 16 
September 1,462 32,662 17 
BEBE cccsoue 949 16,835 20 
eee 789 4,049 47 
Me cccxeses 1,174 4,975 52 
Pere 976 2,811 61 
errr e 1,038 3,747 56 
BEMPOR ccscces 1,426 2,958 69 
February .... 1,53 3,103 69 
January ..... 1,716 4,421 64 

1923— 

December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
OOtOOS? .cocss 2,092 9,239 51 
September 1,568 15,409 31 
i ee 1,273 14,198 29 
GP Sevcveses 884 8,843 31 

BUMO cccovces 806 9,252 28 
oS errr ere 933 9,973 31 
BL, cowesees 1,167 4,943 52 
PROPOR ceseee 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ..... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September ... 1,301 25,987 18 
BOE occcces 1,169 33,703 14 

DT 6-6sseseee 921 14,980 22 
ne Sirsewese 932 14,006 23 
OO” ee 1,089 9,366 34 
CO aa 1,198 4,856 53 
eee 1,495 7,645 47 
February .... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 32 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
OCoteber ....0. 1,557 18,206 28 
September ... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 58,537 13 
errr 1,238 24,842 19 
GD coccesese 1,546 25,235 22 
MOY wcccccees 1,265 25.932 17 
ME so ccneece 1,591 17,641 29 
BEOTOR cc cccee 1,370 14,601 30 
February .... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 

By calendar years— 

, Sa 15,990 166,302 30 
ar 16,310 98,524 43 
a eee 15,025 164,692 29 
., eee 16.801 280.058 20 
., SEE ree 19,854 218,287 29 
ra 26,450 148,086 45 
Far 21,707 111,177 47 
Ee 13,926 106,196 37 
a ee 14,379 154,050 30 
aa eee 15,662 205.906 26 
. 12,769 173,862 25 
1913.. 12,278 99,509 36 
1912.. 10,622 61,655 44 
ee 11,258 32.669 65 
Ser oy 8,370 24,257 61 
ler 9.688 48.490 47 
See 13,013 92,780 39 
rr 15,277 91,384 43 

By fiscal years— 

1924-25........ 18,896 195,490 24 
1923-24.. 17,253 78,793 50 
Beee+eS......-. BEeee 154,951 30 
US eee 15,798 208,321 25 
1920-21..... 16,181 293,268 20 
1919-20.. 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-19.. 24,182 178,583 38 
1917-18... 21,880 34,119 74 
1916-17........ 11,943 149,831 26 
cS ae 15.521 173,274 29 
1914-15........ 16,183 259,643 22 
| | ae 11,821 92.394 37 
| So ee 11,395 91,603 36 
. Sa 11,006 30,160 62 
ao ae | SD 10,129 23.729 66 
1909-10........ 9,041 46.680 47 
See 10,521 66.923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07.......- 15,585 76,569 48 
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GOLF ARRANGED FOR 
BUFFALO CONVENTION 


Orchard Park Country Club Course Chosen 
for Day of Competitions for Prizes 
Valued at $600 


The links of the Orchard Park Country 
Club have been chosen for the golf tour- 
nament which is to be held in connection 
with the Buffalo convention of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association. ‘This course, 
which was laid out by the veteran Walter 
J. Travis, is one of the most attractive of 
the numerous clubs in the vicinity of Buf- 
falo, being situated some 45 minutes by 
automobile from the convention head- 
quarters, the Statler Hotel. The links 
are built in rolling country with many 
natural hazards, including water, and 
they have received the indorsement of 
many of the world’s most famous players. 

The tournament will be held on Sept. 
14, the first pair teeing off at 9 a.m. 
Prizes valued at over $600 have been of- 
fered for competition during the tourna- 
ment. The principal event will be the 
“Gold Medal Cup,” presented by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., which will be com- 
peted for on a handicap basis, the play- 
er with the lowest net medal score tak- 
ing the trophy. The handicaps of en- 
trants will be taken as those on their 
home courses, subject to the approval of 
the golf committee. Four other prizes 
will also be awarded in this event. 

The lowest gross medal score will win 
a sterling silver trophy donated by Paul 
H. Helms, secretary-treasurer Ward 
Baking Corporation, the runner up also 
receiving an award, ‘There are also com- 
petitions designed especially for the bak- 
ers and allied trades, the former being 
cared for in the “Lockwood Cup” tour- 
ney, the trophy being presented to the 
baker making the lowest net medal score 
during the day, while the “Katzinger 
Peel” will be awarded to the member of 
the allied trades turning in the lowest 
net medal score. 

An entrance fee of $5 will be charged 
which will include all fees except those 
for caddies. The committee has also ar- 
ranged transportation to and from the 
links in limousines, the charge for which 
will be $3. 

All those who are golfers and intend 
to be present at the convention, are urged 
by the committee to bring their golf 
clubs, as arrangements have been made 
with some 15 clubs in the vicinity of Buf- 
falo, both on the American and Canadian 
sides, to accommodate a limited number 
of visitors to the convention as their 
guests. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
g 





Consolidated .... 596 148 2 235 
ere rr re 348 82 62 
Grain Growers .. 554 737 126 
Fort William ... 238 48 25 eee 
Gs Ts Bs wssvcoss 888 353 69 129 
Northland ...... 2,105 358 +k | bes 
Port ‘Arthur .... 220 49 ove esis 
COM. GUS: v.00 cee 364 96 41 292 
Sask. Co-op.— 
Nos. 1 and 2.. 1,607 200 18 175 
we, DS ssecswis 969 258 18 81 
Private elevators. 4,279 1,464 622 470 
WOH ce vicces 12,178 3,793 986 1,382 
WeOP BOO <ccvess 16,571 6,993 961 319 
Receipts ........ 1,996 1,424 433 149 
Lake shipments.. 4,753 1,309 440 88 
Rail shipments.. 268 50 17 2 
STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..2,084 Durum ........ 1,024 
No. 2 northern..1,054 Kota .......... 25 


Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 43 Special bin 





No. 3 northern... 839 Others ......... 672 
Bs D Sdscvcsces MR 4,279 
i SPPPeTere re 589 —— 
BOD ac vvecocce 794 / ee 12,178 
POOR sivccccens 279 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
| OS ae S “SMe is ewenaws 244 
Bee BD Gk Woe ses SGT GEMOTD cccncece 209 
a Me Gs Wee ewe re |” 1,464 
mm, 2 SOO0G 2260s 51 
D We 6660 cures 1,162 GEE eceevser 3,793 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c—— Week ending—_.. Jan. 1, 1925, to 
July 18 July 11 July 18, 1925 

Sees * & eevee 59,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
r—— Week ending 
July 18 July 11 
303,008 qq; = = § cence 


Jan. 1, 1925, to 
July 18, 1925 
3,503,000 
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Millfeed Demand.—There is little activity in the millfeed market, and most 


milling centers report subnormal inquiry and sales. 
is not particularly heavy is the main support of the market. 


The fact that production 
Thus far there 


has been little accumulation of stocks. Mill production is fairly well taken care 


of by current sales. 
discount future shipment prices. 


In the main, millers are bullish, and not yet willing to 
Mixers are doing very little buying, and are 


said to have ample supplies. They look for lower prices when mills begin ac- 


tive operations on the new crop. 
Prices.—Bran prices are down about 


50c ton from those of a week ago, 


but standard middlings are firmer at an average advance of about the same 


amount. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.-—The millfeed market is fea- 
tureless. Although prices show little 
change, there is an easier undertone to 
the market, and demand is very quiet. 
Country dealers are not buying. Their 
ideas are bearish, and they are holding 
off as long as possible, anticipating some 
recession in prices. Mixers are doing 
very little. They are said to have ample 
supplies of feed on hand, and sales to 
them are few in number. The trade 
rather expects to see lower levels. It 
points to the heavier output at impor- 
tant milling centers, and although there 
is no selling pressure at present, freer 
offerings are looked for. 

Spring bran was quoted, July 25, at 
$26.25@26.50 ton, hard winter’ bran 
$26.75@27.50, standard middlings $28.50 
@28.75, flour middlings $33.50@35, red 
dog $40@44. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand for millfeed is 
rather inactive and, while prices are 
holding steady, the feeling is easier than 
a week ago. Offerings are light, due 
largely to the fact that southwestern 
mills are holding back their feed as much 
as possible, evidently with the thought 
that higher prices will be obtained for 
it a little later. Offerings from the 
Northwest are not heavy, but this situa- 
tion will probably shortly change. What 
buying is being done is generally for 
small lots, and scattered. Quotations, 
July 25: soft winter bran $26@27 ton, 
hard winter bran $26@26.50, and gray 
shorts $31@32. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavuxee.—Activity in the millfeed 
market is spasmodic, but at best is not 
averaging up to normal for July. De- 
mand locally and in the interior of the 
state was slack last week, as outdoor 
feeding conditions are good to excellent 
in nearly every section. While local mills 
are grinding more flour than for several 
seasons past, they report little or no 
difficulty in keeping the offal moving at 
relatively steady prices. Outside offer- 
ings have been fairly liberal, and for a 
short time a little storage accumulation 
was noticeable, but this seems to have 
been overcome. There is not much inter- 
est in deferred feed, although inquiry is 
better. Prices, however, are out of line 
with buyers’ views and, pending a more 
stable grain market, not much activity 
is looked for. Nominal quotations, July 
25: spring bran $25.50@26 ton, winter 
bran $26.70@27.20, standard middlings 
$28@28.50, flour middlings $33@34.50, 
red dog $40@41, rye feed $27.50@28, re- 
ground oat feed $7@7.50, cottonseed 
meal $44.50@49, and gluten feed $38.80, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

MinneEapotis.— Interest in millfeed 
throughout the week was below par, re- 
sulting in light inquiry and sales. Dis- 
tributors who ordinarily take on two or 
three cars at a time, bought split cars, 
and then only after shopping around. 
Feed mixers are not at all active, though 
they did buy a little more last week than 
for some time. 

When buying is light, naturally more 
feed goes into transit or storage and, 
temporarily, eastern buyers are supply- 
ing their needs from these transit ship- 


ments. Thus far there has been little or 


no accumulation at lake storage points. 
Sentiment, in the main, is inclined to 
the bullish side. 


Millers are able to sell 


all they can make, temporarily, and they 
do not look for as much southwestern 
competition on the new crop as in former 
years. Consequently, they are not yet 
willing to discount future shipment 
prices. 

There is some speculative inquiry for 
deferred delivery. Minneapolis jobbers 
have already taken business on the basis 
of $26 ton, Chicago, for bran, and $28 
for standard middlings, for September- 
October - November shipment. These 
prices look high now, but they may not be 
when shipment time arrives. 

The market took on some semblance of 
activity July 28, and jobbers sold a num- 
ber of round lots for September-Decem- 
ber shipment. There is no demand, how- 
ever, to speak of for either quick or Au- 
gust shipment. Buyers are paying spot 
prices for deferred deliveries; one sale 
was reported at 50c over spot. 

Mills quote bran at $24 ton, standard 
middlings $26@26.50, flour middlings $33 
@34, red dog $41@42, wheat mixed feed 
$30@32, and rye middlings $25@25.50, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 28 Year ago 
a MEET Re $23.50@24.00 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@26.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@33.00 29.50@30.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@40.00 34.50@36.00 

Dututu.—Sales of millfeed are light, 
and cover widely scattered territory. In- 
quiry is spotted and slow, and is just 
about enough to take care of the light 
output of the mills. 


Great Fatis.—Millfeed prices moved 
downward to the lewest mark for almost 
a year on July 25. This is the first real 
mark-down that has come to feeding- 
stuffs since the early spring wheat price 
slump, which was followed by the cheap- 
er feed list. Current quotations: bran 
$28 ton and standard middlings $30, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Missouri River mills 
were forced to reduce millfeed prices 
about 50c ton last week, to rid themselves 
of track offerings. The fact that pro- 
duction is not particularly heavy is the 
main support of the market. No demand 
is coming from the territory east of 
Kansas City, and the only outlets existing 
are the South, Southeast, and, to a lesser 
degree, the Pacific Coast. Interior south- 
western mills have all the better of this 
demand, as they are advantageously sit- 
uated, from a shipping standpoint, to the 
territory from whence the principal de- 
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mand is coming. Interior mills are able 
to obtain about $1.50 ton more for their 
offals than Missouri River plants. 

Demand, even from the South, is not 
heavy, but it is sufficient to take the cur- 
rent production of mills. Mills have a 
considerable quantity of high-priced bran 
sold for August delivery, and this will 
probably be shipped early next month, 
probably again tightening the price situ- 
ation unless there is a decided increase 
in the running time of mills. 

Quotations, July 25, basis car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City: bran, $24@24.50 
ton; brown shorts, $29; gray shorts, 
$30.50@31.50. 

Atcuison.—Millfeed demand is not so 
pressing, but mixed car buying continues 
to absorb current production. Little ac- 
tivity is apparent in deferred deliveries, 
neither millers nor jobbers showing in- 
terest. Stocks are limited. Quotations, 
basis car lots, sacked, Atchison: bran, 
$25 ton; mill-run, $29; shorts, $32. 

Satrva.—An exceptionally good de- 
mand for millfeed was noted here last 
week, the demand coming largely from 
southwestern territory. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.25@1.35 cwt; mill-run, 
$1.40@1.50; gray shorts, $1.60@1.70. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—All mills are evidently not 
having the same experience in regard to 
feed, as some report the demand good 
and others as only fair. However, con- 
siderable feed is moving into consump- 
tion and there is no accumulation of 
stocks. Prices are about unchanged, 
with a tendency to lower levels. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
July 25 at $28@30 ton, mixed feed $31.25 
@31.50, and middlings $33@34.50, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Prrrssurcu.—The millfeed market 
showed considerable activity last week, 
with prices slightly higher and holding 
very firm. The bulk of the sales were 
for prompt shipment. Quotations, July 
25: standard middlings $32.50@33.50 ton, 
flour middlings $38.50@39.50, spring 
wheat bran $30@31, red dog $44.50; cot- 
tonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$48.20, 41 per cent protein $46.20, 36 per 
cent protein $44.20; dairy feed, 22 per 
cent protein $40.90@41.90, 16 per cent 
protein $35.40@36.40. 

Evansvitte.—Sales of millfeed were 
unusually good last week. A constant 
demand has resulted in the following 
prices at Evansville, July 24: bran, $30 
ton; mixed feed, $31; shorts, $33. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—Mills here have orders on 
hand which will take the next 30 days 
to fill. Stocks of feed are reported to 
be almost of famine proportions. Resell- 
ers are offering for less than the mills, 
but they have nothing for prompt ship- 
ment. Mills on July 25 quoted bran at 
$29 ton and middlings at $30. Flour 
middlings were $37 and red dog $44. 


Battimore.—Millfeed was inactive last 
week, with flour middlings $2 ton lower 
and the rest of the list nominally. un- 
changed, in the absence of demand. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, $35@36; 
standard middlings, $33@34; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@40; red dog, $48@49. 

Bostron.—There is a trifle firmer feel- 
ing here in wheat feeds, although prices 
are not quotably higher. Offerings of 
domestic are light, with Canadian bran 
and middlings practically out of the 
market. Other feeds are held steady, 





*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 
28, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......$25.00@25.50 $.....@24.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $32.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran. 26.75@27.50 .....@ 24.50@25.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 
BOSt WHRESE DEOM.. cccgeMecces § cece y Es sce! “seb natves 26.00@27.00 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 28.50@29.00 26.00@26.50 .....@30.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. 33.50@35.00 33.00@34.00 32.00@33.00 31.00@32.00 41.00@42.00 
WeOG GO nncccvere 40.00@44.00 41.00@42.00 sees ceeee@..... 48.00@49.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Comes @28.50 $33.00@33.50 $32.00@32.50 $29.75@30.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 33.50@34.00 .....@..... 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@30.00 34.50@35.00 .....@..... 31.00@32.00 29.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@30.00 34.00@34.50 34.00@34.50 32.00@33.00 33.00@35.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@37.50 42.00@43.00 37.50@38.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
PROG, GO scacicesces veous @44.50 48.50@49.50 .....@48.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 
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with a quiet demand. Quotations, near- 
by or prompt shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, 
ton: spring bran, $32@32.50; hard win- 
ter bran, $33; soft winter bran, $33.50: 
standard middlings, $34@35; flour mid- 
dlings, $41.50@42; red dog, $48; hominy 
feed, $42.50; stock feed, $43; reground 
oat hulls, $14; cottonseed meal, $49.75 
@56.50. 


PuiapeLtPHi1a.—The millfeed market 
rules firm, with a fair demand. Offerings 
are only moderate. Quotations, July 25, 
for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran $33.50 
@34, soft winter bran $34.50@35, stand 
ard middlings $34@34.50, flour middling: 
$42@43, and red dog $48.50@49.50. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHuvitte, Tenn.—The millfeed situ- 
ation continues satisfactory, with mills 
reporting good demand. Prices are gen 
erally steady, notwithstanding the out 
put being increased. Buyers are incline: 
to proceed cautiously in anticipatin, 
needs, as lower values are expecte 
Prices, July 25: soft winter wheat brain, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River point:, 
$29@82; standard middlings, $33@35. 

Atitanta.—Millfeed trade was slow 
last week, with buyers in the market onl) 
to fill present needs. Stocks are very 
light, but practically no forward commit 
ments have been made. Trade in cot- 
tonseed meal is narrow, but prices have 
advanced several dollars, due to the 
scarcity of this feed at oil mills. Job- 
bers’ stocks are about sold out. For the 
best grade of meal $43 ton, Atlanta, was 
asked on July 25. ' 


Mempuis.—Millfeed continues dull, 
and buying is confined to small lots. 
Prices reacted slightly last week, with 
bran quoted at $28 ton and gray shorts 
at $35.25@35.50 on July 25. Mixed feed 
manufacturers have bought a few cars, 
but all expect lower prices and are hold- 
ing off. Cottonseed meal is extremely 
scarce and tightly held, and prices are 
higher. Spot 36 per cent was quoted on 
July 25 at $42, and 41 per cent at $45. 

NorrotK.—Millfeed is held strongly, 
with somewhat increased demand. Bet- 
ter business prospects in this territory 
are having a tendency to strengthen the 
market. Quotations, July 24: red dog, 
$49@50 ton; fancy winter flour mid- 
dlings, $41@43; flour middlings, $38@ 
39; standard middlings, $35@36; bran, 
$31.50@32. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Searrte.—Demand for millfeed has 
been moderate, and prices declined $1 
last week. The mills quoted $33 ton for 
Washington mill-run in straight cars on 
July 25. 


PortLanp.—Trade was quiet in mill- 
feed last week, with stocks light and the 
tone of the market about steady. Mill- 
run was quoted on July 25, in straight 
cars, at $34 ton, and middlings at $46. 

San Francisco.—Millfeeds were neg- 
lected last week, with a decline in prices, 
Kansas bran being quoted on July 25 at 
$36 ton and Montana at $35@38, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco. Washington and 
Oregon bran and mill-run were quoted 
at $35@37, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, 
rolled barley $36@38, and: rolled feed 
oats $38@40. The wholesale price for 
bran was $39@41 and for middlings $40 
@Al, in less than carload lots. 

Los Ancetrs.—The millfeed market in 
southern California was unsteady last 
week. Demand was only fair, and ar- 
rivals below normal. Prospects for in- 
creased business are not very bright. 
Quotations, July 24: Kansas bran, $35.50 
ton; Utah-Idaho red mill-run, $39; Utah- 
Idaho white mill-run, $43; Utah-Idaho 
blended mill-run, $41; feed barley, $1.80 
cwt. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Car lots of bran and shorts 
are scarce, dealers having few to offer. 
Cars coming into the market are mostly 
made up of bran. Quotations, July 25: 
bran $28 ton, shorts $30, middlings $36, 
jute, mixed or straight cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Wiynirec.—The supply of bran and 
shorts is low in the West, owing to cur- 
tailed flour output, and in many in- 
stances millers are oversold on these 
products. Demand throughout the prai- 
rie provinces is surprisingly good. Prices 
are unchanged, otations, July 25; 
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Fort William basis, bran $25 ton and 
shorts $27; Saskatchewan, bran $25 and 
shorts $27; Alberta, bran $26 and shorts 
$28; British Columbia, bran $28@30 and 
shorts $30@382; Pacific Coast, bran $31 
and shorts $33. 

Montreat.—Fairly good business was 
reported in all lines of millfeed last 
week. A number of carloads were sold 
to United States buyers, in addition to 
a good local trade. Prices remained un- 
changed, and closed on July 25 as fol- 
lows: bran $28.25 ton, shorts $30.25, mid- 
dlings $36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c 
ton for cash. 

Vancovver.—Bran was quoted on July 
23 at $34 ton and shorts at $36, f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver. Most mills have re- 
cently secured export orders for flour, 
and supplies of feeds are more easily 
obtainable, and as the new crop is near 
at hand, lower prices are looked for. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Enc., July 8.—There has been 
a slight improvement in the offal trade, 
and although bran is unchanged at £6 
ton, ex-mill, middlings have advanced to 
£7 7s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards show 
no change for passage lots at £5 17s 6d, 
but shippers have reduced their forward 
offers to £6 7s 6d for June-July and to 
£6 11s 3d for July-August. Fancy Plate 
middlings are unchanged, with July- 
August offering at £8 12s 6d. 

Cotton cakes meet a slow sale at £7 
15s@£7 17s 6d, ex-mill. London made 
from Bombay seed is quoted at £7. 
American decorticated meal, 53 per cent, 
is unchanged at £11 15s ton, ex-ship. 
Australian decorticated cake, 52 per cent, 
is unchanged at £11 10s, ex-dock. 


Betrast, Iretanp, July 6.—The trade 
in millfeed is not quite so depressed. 
This is mainly due to mills running on 
short time and better consumptive de- 
mand owing to dry weather. Home mill- 
ers are holding firm at £8 10s@£8 15s 
ton for the best white bran and find no 
difficulty in getting the price. In the ex- 
treme south of Ireland £9 is being asked 
for best qualities. English milled broad 
bran is offered at £9@£9 10s. Red 
bran is about £8 ton in both the north 
and south of Ireland. 
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(Continued from page 471.) 

The standard 98-lb cotton flour bag is 
quoted at $147.50 and the standard 49-Ib 
size at $97.25 per M, printed one side, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, less usual quantity 
differentials. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., called on 
bakers in Duluth, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis last week, and from here went to 
Omaha and Kansas City. 

The J. C. Consodine Co., Indianapolis, 
has been appointed Indiana representa- 
tive for the Minneapolis Milling Co. The 
latter has also employed Paul R. Stoltze, 
Ottumwa, to represent it in southeastern 
Iowa, and W. J. Willard in Erie, Pa., ter- 
ritory. 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, at Grand Forks last 
week, George E. Duis was re-elected 
president; F. W. Parshall, Copeland, 
vice president; A. J. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer, and R. L. Taft, cashier. 

Frank B. Townsend, Minneapolis, has 
resigned as chief traffic officer of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, ef- 
fective Aug. 1. Mr. Townsend started 
with the company as office boy in 1892, 
was made traffic manager in 1914 and 
elected a vice president in 1917. His 
plans for the future are indefinite. 


The following Iowa representatives of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, were visiting the home office last 
week: A. P. Glenn, Fort Dodge; E. P. 
Cody, Des Moines; J. J. French, Sioux 
City. C. A. Ward, general sales repre- 
sentative for the company from Detroit, 
Mich., was also here. Roy Troutner, 
manager of the Philadelphia branch, 
George Wagstaff, of Milwaukee, and 
George J. Gowan, of Waterloo, Iowa, are 
here this week. 





The production of flour in Argentina 
during 1924 amounted to 1,691,206 metric 
tons, an increase over the previous year 
of 28 per cent. 
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Damage to the flax crop from the ex- 
tremes of hot and cold, wet and dry 
weather that have prevailed since July 1 
is becoming apparent. Deterioration is 
noted principally in Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota. Reports to The 
Northwestern Miller from correspond- 
ents in Minnesota indicate a good crop, 
with prospective yields ranging from 10 
to 15 bus per acre. Damage of 5 to 25 
per cent since July 1 is estimated in some 
localities, while others report no deterio- 
ration. In eastern North Dakota pros- 
pects, according to correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, are generally 
good, estimates of yields ranging from 
8 to 12 bus per acre. Damage is estimat- 
ed at 10 per cent from recent hot weath- 
er. Correspondents in western North 
Dakota and eastern South Dakota report 
the crop turning brown and showing ef- 
fects of heat. Considerable deterioration 
is noted in Montana. In general, the con- 
dition of the domestic flax crop is not so 
good as it was during the first week of 
July. 

Flaxseed futures sagged the first two 
days of this week, the close of the Minne- 
apolis July option on Tuesday, July 28, 
being 4%2c below the high point of last 
week, 

The Canadian official estimate of the 
flaX crop places the area at 1,219,500 
acres compared with 1,276,667 last year, a 
decrease of 4.5 per cent. The growing 
conditions have been good and the pro- 
duction is forecast, on the basis of the 
July 1 condition, at 10,480,000 bus, which 
would be an 8 per cent increase over the 
9,695,000 harvested in 1924. In the Unit- 
ed States on the other hand, the estimat- 
ed acreage for 1925 shows a 5.4 per cent 
increase over last year while production, 
as forecast on the basis of the condition 
on July 1, is 13 per cent below last year. 
The acreage is placed at 3,466,000 acres 
compared with 3,289,000 last year and 
the production at 26,144,000 bus com- 
pared with 30,173,000. 

There is a fairly good linseed oil mar- 
ket. Stocks in crushers’ hands are com- 
paratively light, and production is on 
the decrease through exhaustion of old 
crop seed. Export inquiry is brisk. Lin- 
seed oil meal prices are firm and un- 
changed from last week. 


DvutvutH.—Weather and crop reports 
instilled a bearish element into the flax- 
seed futures market, causing scattered 
light selling and a moderate lowering of 
prices last week. From country reports 
the crop seems to be coming along favor- 
ably, but operators are inclined to work 
cautiously. Damage reports have come 
to hand from some sections, though the 
late cool weather has materially helped 
the general situation. Cash buyers stay 
right to the front, picking up whatever 
supplies they can get. Present receipts 
comprise a light running of part and 
full cars, which is sufficient to cover im- 
mediate crushing requirements. Against 
the July 20 close, the futures registered 
losses of 142@3c on July 27. 


Cuicaco.—Resellers quoted oil meal, 
July 25, at $46 ton, having advanced 
prices about $1 since the previous week. 
Domestic demand is far from active, but 
scattered sales of single car lots are re- 
ported by resellers. Country dealers and 
mixers are buying supplies only as need- 
ed, and requirements are not heavy. 

Mitwavxee.—In line with the strength 
noted in linseed meal in eastern markets, 
prices were firmer last week, and as 
much as $1 more is being asked, despite 
the fact that millfeed generally turned 
easier with the break in grains. The 
volume of trade passing is momentarily 
of little consequence, and inquiry is more 
or less spasmodic. The mixing trade is 
showing Tittle interest, as is usual at this 
period. Nominal quotation, July 25, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45.50@46.50 ton. 

Mryneapouis.—The linseed oil meal 
market is in a healthy condition. Stocks 
in the hands of crushers are comparative- 
ly light, while production is on the de- 
crease through exhaustion of the old flax- 
seed crop. Another local mill has been 
closed for lack of raw material. Inquiry 
for meal is fair to good. Shipping direc- 
tions against old bookings are coming in 
at a satisfactory rate. The larger inter- 





ests are out of the market at Chicago and 
Buffalo, claiming they will have little or 
none to offer before October. At Minne- 
apolis, meal is held firm at $44.50@45 
ton, and at Toledo at $48. 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
brisk. Crushers claim to have about all 
the bookings they can take care of for 
August shipment, with importers bidding 
freely for September- -December clear- 
ance. Cake is firm at $46.50 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
July 25, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts— Shipments 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis ...14,040 8,431 3,560 1,873 
ee WS 16,544 6,868 15,091 6,010 





Totals ......30,584 15,299 18,651 7,883 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing July 25, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o— Receipts—, -——In store——, 


1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 54 45 58 188 12 6 
Duluth..... 46 21 5 349 108 49 


Totals.... 100 66 63 537 120 655 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth———_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 








July 21...$2.51 2.46% 2. 2.52% 2.49% 
July 22... 2.60% 2.45% 2. 2.51 2.48% 
July 23... 2.51% 2.46% 2.52% 2.51% 2.49% 
July 24... 2.52 2.47% 2.53% 2.52% 2.50% 
July 25... 2.52 2.47% 2.53% 2. 5214 2.50% 
July 27... 2.50 2.47 2.52% 2.61% 2.49% 





Boston. —Offerings of linseed meal for 
shipment are limited, and the local mar- 
ket is firmly held. Shippers are quoting 
$51@53 ton, in sacks, but there is little 
to be had and no business reported. No 
offerings by resellers. 


Bourra.to.—There is a strong and grow- 
ing demand for old crop oil meal. The 
price on July 25 was $48@48.50 and the 
predicted price for August is $50. 

PirtssurcH.—Linseed oil meal was 
quiet last week, with demand rather 
light. Quotation, July 25, $50.20 ton. 


Wiwnirec.—Local demand for oil cake 
and meal amounted to very little last 
week, but export call continues to take 
care of the output of western mills. 
Prices showed no further change. Quo- 
tations, July 25: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $42, and oil cake $44, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 

Liverpoot, Enc., July 8.—American 
linseed cakes are easier, at £10 15s ton, 
for July. A parcel of Russian 49 per 
cent linseed cake was offered at £10 10s, 
in bulk. 


SPRING PIG CROP IS 
11 PER CENT SMALLER 


The spring pig crop for the corn belt 
this season is about 11 per cent less than 
that of last year, according to the June 
1 survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Farmers have had the best luck in 
years with young pigs this season. The 
average number of pigs saved per litter 
is considerably above the average. 

The survey further shows that farmers’ 
intentions on June 1 were rather con- 
servative as to breeding for the 1925 fall 
pig crop. A decrease of 2 per cent com- 
pared with the 1924 fall farrowings for 
the corn belt is indicated. However, with 
hog prices more attractive and the im- 
proving corn prospect, it is highly prob- 
able that the number of sows bred to far- 
row this fall may be slightly more than 
the June 1 indications. 





Feeding for heavier weight may later © 


work to offset the present decrease in 
numbers. The present supply of hogs on 
farms for the country as a whole is the 
lowest in six years. This situation, how- 
ever, is not such as to warrant the ex- 
pectation of any marked shortage in the 
market supply of hogs, with the possible 
exception of a shert period in the early 
fall. This report emphasizes the fact 
that hog numbers have been reduced to a 
point where it is reasonably safe to ex- 
pect fairly strong hog prices for the next 
year and a half. 





The barley crop in Algeria is forecast 
at 42,117,000 bus, against 20,684,000 last 
year, and 46,916,000 in 1923. 
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| FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Beerreres wey yy q .: r ce 


Prices ruling | in the aero millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 27, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Vana ae 











Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
CEES Core eres $23.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 23.0 23.50 @ 24.00 
DT 305042020 06% 25.50 @ 26.00 
a Ct sceseueseseds 25.00 @ 25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 3 31.00 @32.00 
DM Conc e6ee cadens 37.00 @39.00 
TE 4 4.4-0.000440% 25.50 27.50@28.50 
Old process oil meal.. 44.00 43.50@44.50 
i Eee ee 31.50 31.50@32.50 
Middlings* ........... 34.00 33.00@34.00 
PE vepecgnesntas 42.00 42.00@43.50 

Duluth— 

BE Asarvesdesccterece SOD agry feet 
Middlings ............ 27.00 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ... . 80.00 32.00@ 33. 00 
Country mixed fee a. 26.50 28.00@29.00 
Red dog ..........-.. 36.00 35.50@36.00 

St. Louis— 

Tere rres ter 23.50 26.00@26.5 


30.50 @31.5 


0 

Brown shorts . 0 
33.00 @33.50 
0 

0 


Gray shorts ... 





DE ccaskeed e's 66 9.00@ 9.5 

Hominy feed 37.00 @38.0 
Buffalo— 

fA STCPT TT ae 29.50 @30.00 

DE gthcheredesearese veces 28.00 @ 28.50 

Standard middlings ... 29.00 @ 29.50 


36.50 @37.00 


Flour middlings ...... ..... 





EE eh Eos oe 4 -e «. -babee 43.00 @ 44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 38.00@38.50 
DE Séghotreresee 6saee 47.50 @48.00 
Kansas City— 
Pe MO sdccvenccecs 23.00 24.00@25.00 
CEN ds 6.649'64.0.8-0 0:8 23.00 24.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 26.00 28.00@29.00 
CPO GROTOE cc ccccese 28.00 31.00@32.50 
Red dog ............. 35.00 41.00@42.50 
Philadelphia— 
.. «Rae 31.50 32.5 50 @33.00 
Pure bran ..... 31.50 § 2 
Spring bran ... .. 80.50 32.5 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 32 2.50 @33.50 
eee 41.00 47. 00@ 48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 41.00@45.00 
eee 31.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 26.50 26.70@27.20 
a eiwhees 409600408 26.00 25 50@2 26. 00 
Middlings ............ 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 33.00@34.50 
Red dog .............. 36.50 40.00@41.00 
Rye feed ............. 26.00 27.50@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 46.00@47.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 46.00@52.00 
NO 43.00 38.00@39.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.00 7.50@ 8.00 
Brewers’ dried grainsft.. 31.00 27.50@28.50 


PEOURING TOOEF .sccccvece 46.00 42.50@43.00 

Sees SUE svcicccccs A 37.40 - @39.30 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and- rail All-rail 
PEROMGIOD 0c ccscccceee $8.30 $9.10 


SPUNUEN cc vevereceetcsse 7.00 9.10 
Te CHEE ace eeanyeeeese eees 7.50 
ST ee ee 8.90 9.70 
MERUOMIOO coc cccsceses 5.70 6.50 
MENUS cet cocevecovecss 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 28, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





co From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen ,... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
oo 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 as 
POPCORN cccccs BTID vcse 27.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 ... 27. 50 27.50 ee 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
eee 20.00 .... .«... 20.00 eee 
Cardiff ...... BO.GO cece sees 80.00 ones 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COPE cecsccce 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 oes 
SEE ckcces EE #00e anse BOH8 
Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... Bee cece BEOM on00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
CUUUSUNE sees GOO sees esse once ieee 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ania 
Hamburg ...° 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
SS 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 eee 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
ME beevecene 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cece 
EME eo cccwce 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 owes 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... 600s 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 veen 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
MEMUOOTIOS «c+ BE.08 200e seve ecvcc oeee 
BUOWORBLIG 222 BO.B0 2000 cece eve seee 
Me 45500008 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirweus ...... ee Gans ocee vous sees 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... 226 «oes PTET 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
a eee CE bcb% 0066 “ees sves 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills pf Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbis, from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 25, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


- -——Output——, -—-Exports—, 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 

Minneapolis ...9,799 11,004 235 94 
Se, PAG cccsoce 380 580 eve aes 
Duluth-Superior 918 857 che eee 
Outside ....... 10,516 10,341 265 110 
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Corn futures are up about 6c bu over 
the prices of a week ago, owing to the an- 
ticipated bad effect of dry weather over 
a large part of the corn belt. In general, 
however, the corn crop news is favorable, 
particularly in the Northwest, where hot 
weather has prompted rapid growth. 

The market for corn products is sea- 
sonably dull. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per bbl, basis 24’s, repre- 
senting actual sales: 


July 19-25 July 12-18 
Ohio River . .. $5.25 @5.80 $5.25 @5.40 
PPP Tee 5.00 @5.90 «+++ @5.60 
Little Rock ... 6.15 @5.65 5.40@5.60 
*Texas cevecseee 5.70@6.40 5.45 @5.65 
Missouri River .. 4.90@5.10 6.00@5.15 
*Group 1, $5.70@5.95; group 2, $6.15; 
group 3, $6.40. Previous week, group 1, 
$5.45; group 2, $5.65. 


Sr. Lovis.—Receipts of corn were light 
last week, and there was not much ac- 
tivity in the market. Demand is light, 
but on account of the small receipts the 
supplies which are available do not have 
to be held very long. The new crop is 
being fed in some sections of the South. 
Receipts were 114 cars, against 95 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, July 25: 
No. 1 yellow, $1.10 bu; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.09@1.10. 

Mempuis.—Apparently the few mills 
which recently were offering cream meal 
at such low prices sold all they cared to, 
as the lowest price last week was $5.15 
for 24’s, while some asked as high as 
$5.50. Business is light, and confined to 
single cars. Corn is in light receipt and 
selling slowly. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
only fair last week. Havana got the 
largest share, 2,200 bus. None was sent 
to Europe. There were 6,211 bags corn 
meal shipped to the tropics, of which 
1,900, the largest shipment, went to 
Mayaguez. Prices, July 23: No. 2 yel- 
low $1.35°bu, No. 3 $1.84; No. 2 white 
$1.34, No. 3 $1.33; hominy feed, $2.23 
ewt; grits, $5.55, 98’s; cream meal, $5.55, 
98’s; corn bran, $1.55 cwt. 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The South con- 
tinues to purchase limited supplies of 
corn, and shippers are handling only a 
moderate volume of business. Stocks of 
corn are fair, with Ohio River points 
offering ample supplies to meet demands. 
Prices, July 25: No. 2 white $1.17%, No. 
3 white $1.164%; No. 2 yellow $1.19, No. 
3 yellow $1.18. 

The demand for corn meal is routine. 
Prices, July 25: bolted, in sacks, $1.40 
bu; bulk, $1.25. 

Kansas Crry.—Cash corn declined 11 
@3%¥c last week, resulting in a general 
._lowering of corn goods quotations. 
Cream meal was down 10c ewt, and feeds 
were $1.50 ton lower. Quotations, July 
25: white corn, No. 2 $1.02@1.05, No. 3 
$1.01@1.03, No. 4$1@1.01%; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.0812@1.10%2, No. 3 $1.07@ 
1.081%, No. 4 $1.04@1.07; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.02@1.04, No. 3 $1.01@1.03, No. 
4 99c@$1.01; cream meal, $5.10 bbl, basis 
ear lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton 
sacks; hominy feed, $35 ton; corn bran, 
$35. 

Cuicaco.—The best that can be said 
about the demand for corn goods is that 
a fair small lot business is being done 
out of warehouses. Car lot buyers do 
not like to pay prevailing prices, and are 
holding off. Corn flour was quoted, July 
25, at $2.60@2.65 cwt, corn meal $2.55@ 
2.60, cream meal $2.55@2.60, and hom- 
iny $2.60@2.65. 

The local cash corn market continues 
active. A good demand prevails for most 
grades. Receipts last week totaled 443 
cars, against 250 the week before, and 
1,074 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was quot- 
ed at $1.05@1.07% bu, No. 3 mixed 
$1.0542@1.06; No. 2 yellow $1.0944@1.10, 
No. 3 yellow $1.08%@1.09, No. 4 yellow 
$1.08; No. 2 white $1.0512@1.07%4, No. 3 
white $1.0542@1.06, No. 4 white $1.04. 

Minneapotis. — Demand for yellow 
corn was good last week, and fairly heavy 
receipts were well absorbed. For the 
week the latter totaled 192,780 bus, com- 
pared with 190,380 the previous week. 
Yellow corn has been the best seller, and 
buyers have supported the market at the 
September price for No. 3 and le over 
for No. 2. 


Millers making high grade mixed feed 
have been the most active buyers. Ele- 
vators have purchased for mixing and 
for sorting up lots. 

Mixed corn of high color has sold well 
at 2c under the price for yellow. Ordi- 
nary low colored mixed sold at 4@5c un- 
der the yellow. White corn is in slow 
demand, the bulk of it going at the low 
colored mixed price. 


Boston.—The corn meal market is 
lower, with a quiet demand and some 
pressure to sell. Granulated yellow is 
quoted at $3.05, bolted yellow at $3, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.50. 
No gluten feed or meal offering. 


Burrato.—Receipts of corn were al- 
most at a minimum last week, buyers 
inquiring for a few cars of choice qual- 
ity. A half car of No. 2 yellow brought 
$1.20% bu on July 25. 

Corn goods demand is rather quiet, 
with mills’ operations light. Table corn 
meal was quoted at $50 ton on July 25, 
and feeding meal at $45. Cracked corn is 
slow, and selling at the price of table 
meal, 


Bartirmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 11,597 bus, all by rail. Stock, 60,108 
bus. No sales were reported. Closing 
price on July 25 of domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, was $1.27 bu. Corn meal was 
firm but unchanged at $2.80@2.90 cwt. 


PuitapetepnH1a.—Corn is scarce, but 
trade is slow and prices last week de- 
clined 342c. Receipts, 1,177 bus; exports, 
15,946; stock, 38,813. Closing quotations, 
July 25: No. 2 yellow, $1.2542.@1.2612; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.2212@1.23%.. 

Corn goods sell slowly and prices favor 
buyers, influenced by the downward 
movement of the raw material. Quota- 
tions, July 25, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried, 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.95@3.05; white table meal, fancy, $2.95 
@3.05; pearl hominy and grits, $2.95@ 
3.05. 
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Lonpon, Ena., July 8.—Oatmeal and 
rolled oats are quiet, with no inquiry for 
forward business. Canadian and Ameri- 
can prices show an advance of 1s 3d per 
280 Ibs on the week, rolled oats being of- 
fered at 43s 3d and oatmeal at 42s. 

Betrast, Iretanp, July 6.—The ten- 
dency is downward, rolled oats being of- 
fered by importers, for July-August ship- 
ment, at 42s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin. Importers are trying to 
get more for July- delivery but find it 
difficult, as there are some very keen sell- 
ers of meal on passage. Oatmeal can be 
bought at 41s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for July-August ship- 
ment, but on spot and for near delivery, 
42s is being asked. 

Toronto.—Demand for oatmeal is 
quiet, as is usual in midsummer. Prices 
declined 40c bbl on July 23. Quotations, 
July 25: rolled oats, per 180 lbs, in jute 
90’s, $6.95; oatmeal, per 196 Ibs, in 98's, 
$7.65, delivered to the trade in mixed 
cars; car lot discount, 40c bbl. 


Montreat.—Trade in rolled oats last 
week was moderate, and prices did not 
fluctuate, closing on July 25 at $3.65@ 
3.75 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

Wiwnipec.—There was no feature in 
the oatmeal market last week. Domestic 
call is extremely slow, and the usual 
export trade is being done at prices un- 
changed from those of a week ago. Quo- 
tations, July 25: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 
bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Boston.—The market has declined dur- 
ing the week, with a slow demand re- 
ported by most receivers. Rolled oat- 
meal is quoted at $3 in 90-lb sacks, and 
cut and ground oatmeal at $3.30. 

PuiLapeteHia.—Oatmeal is dull and 
lower, with moderate but ample offerings. 
Quotations, July 25, $3.07@3.27 per 90-lb 
sack. 

Cuicaco.—Prices are declining, and 
domestic buyers are holding off antici- 
pating still lower levels. A little export 


business was reported last week, al- 
though sales were of moderate propor- 
tions. Rolled oats were quoted, July 25, 
$2.55@2.60 per 90-lb sack; oatmeal $2.90 
ewt, Chicago. 
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reported in mixed feeds for deferred de- 
livery, a little better business is notice- 
able for near-by delivery. Dealers per- 
mit their stocks to get very low before 
ordering, and then they want the feed 
in a hurry. Many hold the opinion that 
prices in July and next month will re- 
main steady, but after that they look for 
lower levels. Manufacturers, however, 
feel optimistic about prospects for fu- 
ture business. They are receiving re- 
ports from important feeding sections 
that pasturages do not look so good and 
that there will be more feeding done by 
farmers. 


Sr. Lovis.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
very quiet, and practically all manufac- 
turers are complaining. Southern trade 
is particularly dull, as the oats crop has 
been harvested in that territory and in 
many sections new crop corn is available, 
both factors operating to cut down the 
demand for mixed feeds. Competition 
is very keen for business in other locali- 
ties. Prices are steady, and show no in- 
dication of a change in the near future. 
What business is being done is for 
prompt shipment, and an order given one 
day is required to be shipped out the 
next. 

Mempuis.—Business in mixed feeds 
was quiet last week, particularly in those 
used for work animals. Farm work is 
largely over and in many sections some 
home supplies became available, which 
enabled buying to be withheld. The 
widespread drouth damaged grain crops, 
but much of the corn was cut and used 
for feed. Dairy feeds continue to move 
fairly well, as pastures are generally 
poor. Poultry feed continues in better 
demand than expected, but buyers are 
taking only small lots. Prospects are 
good for the fall and winter, but dealers 
expect the movement to be limited for 
some weeks. 

Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Mixed feed mills 
report continued improvement in de- 
mand, and a fair volume of business is 
being handled. Prices, July 25: horse 
feed, 100-Ib bags, ton, at Nashville mills, 
$41@51; dairy feed, $35@48; poultry 
feed, $52@59. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour buyers are still purchasing 
sparingly for immediate needs, and noth- 
ing beyond that. Sales last week ran 
from small lots to full carloads, but 
buyers are holding off. Very little in- 
terest is shown thus far in new crop flour, 
although one mill reports making car lot 
sales to local customers. Mills reduced 
quotations 25c bbl in the week ending 
July 29. The demand for clears cannot 
be filled at the present working activities 
of the mills. 

Nominal prices, July 27, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


925 1924 
Family patent .......$8.50@8.75 $7.95@8.20 
Bakers patent ....... 8.25@8.50 7.20@7.95 
First clear, jute...... 8.00@8.25 5.60@5.85 


Second clear, jute.... 6.75@7.00 4.00@4.25 

Inquiry for durum flour is slow. The 
mill has made occasional sales for do- 
mestic and export account lately, but de- 
mand is limited to needs that must be 
filled. Not much increase in trade is ex- 
pected until buyers gain more confidence 
in the price level. 

The rye flour market was very dull last 
week. Outside inquiry dribbled in, but 
little actual business was closed. What 
trade there is, is local and represents cov- 
ering of users’ immediate needs. Quota- 
tions, July 27, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: pure white, $5.65 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $4.40; No. 5 
blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $4.90. - 

The cash wheat market is without fea- 
ture. Mills are inactive, only picking up 
an occasional car which suits their re- 
quirements. The small movement tends 
to check purchases, as the lack of wheat 
for selection is down to a minimum. 
What little stuff comes out for sale, ele- 
vators, as a rule, take care of. A little 
outside inquiry which resulted in occa- 
sional small lots of both spring and 
durum being worked, has been received. 
Rail and boat loadings continue to re- 
duce stocks. Including the week’s re- 


July 29, 1925 


ceipts, elevator holdings went below 
4,000,000 bus, showing a 873,000 decrease 
for the week ending July 25. The close 
for No. 1 dark northern, July 27, was 
$1.55@1.74; No. 2 dark, $1.54@1.71; No. 
3 dark, $1.54@1.69. No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.54@1.69. 

Outside inquiry for oats was slow and 
very little business was worked to the 
East or for export last week. Buyers do 
not seem disposed to enter into new deal- 
ings, apparently awaiting the movement 
of the new crop. No. 3 white closed 1%4c 
lower on July 27, compared with July 20. 

The continuation of a fair barley move- 
ment and offerings is having a weakening 
effect on the market. Buyers, while ab- 
sorbing the supply tendered, keep back- 
ing up, particularly in their bids, a reduc- 
tion of 3@4c being recorded for the week 
ended July 27. Fair weather for har- 
vesting and the possibilities of early 
country offerings also made buyers cau 
tious. At the close, July 27, the range 
was 70@S84c. 

Not enough rye is coming in to make 
a cash market. Occasional cars are of 
fered, but with the eastern and expori 
inquiry a negligible quantity, buyers hol« 
off, in anticipation of securing supplies 
at lower prices. Nothing is moving out 
by rail or boat at present. The future 
market declined under more favorable 
crop and weather news, influenced by 
selling from locals. From July 20 to 
July 27 prices recorded a net decline of 
5c. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

’ bbls activity 

SUE FORE. vccsacesessoess 19,030 51 
Previous week ........2... 16,320 44 
WORE OHO ccacevcccsvecces 17,855 48 
ee re OO « a-0:05 0000002 17,415 7 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 25, 1925, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r-—Receipts——, -—-Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring .... 94 165 92 672 154 156 
Durum ... 151 3819 536 425 469 498 
Winter ... 5 1 5 és 
Bonded .. 4 ee 


Totals .. 254 485 
COPM cccce oe 50 10 es 87 








628 1,102 623 654 


Wee oesew 119 12 2 65 85 5 
Bonded.. 3 ee ee ee ee ee 
BPO cccess 30 490 160 -. 2,412 548 
Barley ... 195 37 42 101 25 46 
Bonded ee ee os 35 es 55 
Flaxseed. . 46 21 5 30 17 24 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
c—Amber durum——, ——-Durum— 
No. 1 No. No. 1 No. 2 
151. @172 +149 @172 148 146 
20... 147% @168% 145% @168\% 144% 142% 
21... 144% @165% 142% @165% 141% 139% 
22... 141% @161% 139% @161% 138% 136% 
23... 142% @162% 140% @162% 139% 137% 
24... 144% @164% 14214 @164% 141% 139% 
25... 142% @162% 140% @162% 139% 137% 


NOTES 


W. P. Majo, vice president Duluth 
Universal Mill Co., has returned from a 
vacation trip into northern Minnesota 
and Canada. 


The railroads at Duluth-Superior have 
added to their repair crews and are get- 
ting the terminal yards in shape for the 
grain movement. 

The movement of flour is steady, and 
July and August, which are usually slow 
months, promise to show up fairly well. 
Package freighters are mainly carrying 
flour, feed and general merchandise now, 
grain shipping not calling for much 
space. 

The vessel rate on grain remains prac- 
tically unchanged at 1%c bu for wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. Medium to large car- 
riers get this rate, and those having small 
lots to place have to pay a little more. 
Shippers are doing very little, and there 
is small demand for boat space. 


At the Duluth Exposition of Progress 
and Iron Ore Golden Jubilee attractive 
exhibits with distributions of various 
kinds were given by the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth Universal Mill Co., 
Washburn Crosby Co. and Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. A number of the bak- 
eries also had exhibits. 


The increase in grains in store in Du- 
luth-Superior elevators during the week 
ending July 25 was 713,000 bus. Wheat 
was the only grain showing a decrease, 
and this fell off 900,000 bus. Shipping 
operations were light. There remain in 
store here about 4,000,000 bus wheat, 
600,000 of which are durum. 

F. G. Carson. 
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An Adventure in Altruism 


By J. C. Mohler 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


has paid to the contributors, be- 

sides the personal satisfaction, a 
substantial money dividend. Just re- 
cently participants in the Kansas seed 
wheat pool received their final checks, 
and, all told, were paid a dividend of 
more than 100 cents on the dollar, in ad- 
dition to the earlier return of the prin- 
ci 


\ T LEAST one adventure in altruism 


al. 
When the legislature met in special 
session in the late summer of 1923 some 
members of the house called the attention 
of those of us directly interested in Kan- 
sas agriculture to the rather acute situa- 
tion in which a considerable number of 
farmers of the extreme southwestern 
counties of Kansas had found themselves, 
owing to the then apparent failure of the 
wheat crop. For the most part, the ter- 
ritory was in a comparatively early state 
of development. The railroad had been 
in several counties of that section for 
only a Short time. Many of the farmers 
were new. They had settled in the terri- 
tory only a few years earlier, and there 
had followed some bad crop years along 
with generally decreasing prices of farm 
products, especially for wheat, their main 
crop. The failure of the wheat in 1923 
just about wound up the enterprises of a 
good many of these sturdy but unfortu- 
nate citizens, who were trying to estab- 
lish themselves on the land. ; 

The banks had loaned up to the limit of 
law and of good judgment and compara- 
tively little money was available for seed 
for the next year’s crop of wheat. The 
farmers were in a bad way—could any- 
thing be done? 

I called a conference of representatives 
of railroads, bankers, millers, grain men 
and legislators and we decided to hold a 
meeting at Dodge City, an important cen- 
ter in the affected territory, to discuss 
the matter with farmers, county commis- 
sioners, bankers, and business men of 
that region. 

Meanwhile the Santa Fe railroad had 
authorized the Topeka committee to offer 
to place $250,000 of the road’s funds in 
the hands of local bankers, to be used ex- 
clusively for seed wheat loans. This 
money was to be loaned at 4 per cent to 
the banks, which in turn could loan to 
the farmers, on security, at the usual 
rates. I had thought that this generous 
offer would handle the situation in an 
entirely satisfactory and adequate man- 
ner. But at the Dodge City meeting we 
were informed that it wouldn’t. It would 
clear up trouble for many farmers but 
there were yet others who were entirely 
without collateral to offer. Means had 
to be devised to provide them with seed. 

The matter was discussed thoroughly 
and the meeting urged the formation of 
a committee to solicit funds for the seed 
wheat which were to be repaid on the 
crop-share basis. I was asked, because 
of my position with the state board of 
agriculture, to determine the personnel 
of the committee. The details of the 
work were to be planned by the com- 
mittee after its foundation. 

Seven directors were appointed, C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League; H. M. Bainer, manager South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion; E. J. Smiley, secretary Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association; Harry 
Sharp, secretary Associated Industries 
of Kansas; Fred M. Bowman, assistant 
secretary Kansas Bankers’ Association, 
and J. C. Mohler, secretary state board 
of agriculture. Officers were elected at 
the first meeting, myself as president, E. 
J. Smiley, vice president, and Harry 
Sharp, secretary. The state bank com- 
missioner was to handle the funds. 

Then to details. It was decided that 
the seed should be furnished on the one 
fifth crop share basis. Previously there 
had been some talk of asking a two 
for one return from the farmers but this 
was decided against for two chief rea- 
sons. In the first place it had been a 
common practice in that section of the 
state for the farmer to pay back one 
fifth of his crop when seed had been fur- 
nished him; and in case of failure, a 
yield of less than five bushels per acre, 
the farmer was under no obligation to 


harvest if he notified the county commit- 
tee a week before the wheat was ready 
for the reaper. Furthermore, our com- 
mittee believed that an indefinite one fifth 
share would hold considerable attraction 
for the gentlemen with sporting inclina- 
tions. There would be a chance for big 
gains, a chance for a killing. We be- 
lieved that with the crop share plan 
more money would be put up. 

Farmers were to be supplied seed only 
when they could show a well-prepared 


the subscribers; it was simply additional 
protection for them. 

These were the main provisions. There 
were many more, however, dealing with 
the processes of distribution of seed and 
of collection of return. Each county or- 
ganized a local seed wheat committee, 
composed of the county agricultural 
agent and county commissioners, which 
was to execute the contracts with the 
farmer, to inspect the field bed, to make 
recommendations to the central organiza- 
tion, to distribute seed locally, and to 
handle the share which was to be re- 
turned. 

Our central committee had meanwhile 
incorporated in order that none of the 
members would be liable personally in 
case of any legal difficulties. The com- 



























“Mheat “Field 


Oh, the charm and the grace of a field of wheat! 
Where a thousand million twinkling feet 
Shimmer and shake in the morning glow, 

In a fairy dance on the stalks below! 


And out from the many-columned grain 
A perfume blended by sun and rain 
Distilled in the crucible of night 
Creeps up in waves of pure delight. 


Floating on wings of web and down, 
Like jewels scattered from a crown, 
The rainbow-tinted butterflies, 

A vagrant band, reel drunken-wise. 


In swoops which dip like the bending wheat 
A redbird passes on pinions fleet, 

And a saffron belted bumblebee 

Hums on his journey noisily. 


A rod or more from the crazy fence 

Where at night the fairies spread their tents, 
The breeze has suddenly made a gap, 

And there, upsprung from the earth’s warm lap 


A blood red poppy lifts its face; 

Then the grain goes back to its rightful place. 
But I know I have seen the heart of the field, 
Though deep in the swaying wheat concealed. 


Edwin Carlile Litsey. 
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seed bed, and, except in special instances, 
no farmers were to be supplied with 
more than enough wheat to seed three 
fourths of their previous year’s acreage. 
The latter provision we appended, I sup- 
pose, to save our souls. Every one on 
the committee had been constantly rec- 
ommending diversification and a reduc- 
tion in wheat acreage and we were not 
at all anxious to participate in a move- 
ment which might extend the wheat acre- 
age. It was even thought wise to include 
a provision forbidding the farmers to 
sow more than three fourths of a bushel 
to the acre. The reason for this is ob- 
vious to persons with a knowledge of 
crop production in a dry territory. A 
thin stand can often survive a siege of 
dry weather when a thicker stand cannot, 
while in wet weather the plant will stool 
sufficiently to return maximum yields. 
This provision was in the interests of 


mittee became the “Central Seed Wheat 
Association, a voluntary and nonprofit 
organization,” the officers and directors 
serving without compensation. 

Our task now was to raise money—it 
had been estimated at Dodge City that 
$300,000 would be needed. That the nec- 
essary money was in Kansas, we knew, 
but our time was short. It was already 
well into August and the farmers would 
be shortly in need of the seed, so we de- 
cided to go immediately to the big grain 
centers where we were convinced money 
could be raised without delay. 

Our representatives went to Kansas 
City, Wichita, and Chicago. At Chicago, 
the secretary of the Board of Trade 
called a meeting of the directors at once. 
Our representatives were invited to ap- 
pear before the assembly and deliver 
themselves of their appeal. They were 
admonished only to make it short. In 
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10 minutes the board had pledged $25,000 
and at a luncheon the following day, in- 
dividual business men made subscrip- 
tions. They would raise $100,000, we 
were assured. But the entire amount was 
never needed. We had had good luck at 
Wichita and at Kansas City, and then 
came word from the Southwest that there 
had been soaking rains. They would 
not need so much money. It seems that 
some of the farmers, whom the local peo- 
ple believed would have to be supplied, 
had found, after the rain, that they could 
get seed money somehow. The rain had 
virtually assured a crop in the minds of 
many, and plenty of moisture in the fall 
is always regarded as one of the best 
indications for a good crop year. This 
timely precipitation changed the whole 
situation from one of pessimism to one 
of optimism, and purse strings began to 
loosen up on every hand, 

We had by this time over $138,000, and 
it was more than we needed. Five thou- 
sand dollars which had come in after the 
pool had closed was returned imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Smiley took charge of the pur- 
chase of seed. Over half of the entire 
supply, some 50,000 bus, was bought at 
one time at a small Kansas town where 
it was in storage. This lot Mr. Smiley 
had had tested and inspected thoroughly, 
and he was certain that it was of high 
quality. Parts of it were moved, when 
demanded, into the localities where it was 
ultimately to be sown. And the cost of 
transportation, thanks to a gracious re- 
duction of rates by the railroads, was ex- 
ceedingly low. And the entire cost of 
distributing the seed, exclusive of a small 
overhead, was a little less than one half 
of 1 per cent of the seed expense, so I 
am informed by the secretary of the 
association. 

The remainder of the seed necessary 
to meet the demands was bought and dis- 
tributed locally by the county organiza- 
tions which had been instructed by Mr. 
Smiley. 

When the requests for seed had finally 
stopped coming in, the funds in the hands 
of the treasurer had not been exhausted. 
Actually $83,232.30 had been spent for 
wheat; $10,000 had been deposited on 
certificate of deposit, and was being held 
as reserve; and the association was in a 
position to return some money to the 
investors. 

The question of insuring the crop 
against hail had been discussed at meet- 
ings of the association, but because of 
the high cost of premium and because 
of the fact that the risk was widely dis- 
tributed in 12 counties, none of us felt 
capable of assuming the responsibility to 
decide whether or not insurance should 
be bought. It was decided to refer the 
matter to the subscribers. In conse- 
quence letters were written to them. 
Should we return to them from the sur- 
plus 20 per cent of their investment with 
insurance, or 30 per cent without? And 
the consensus was that the contributors 
would prefer a return of 30 per cent 
without protection. This payment was 
made. The 30 per cent pro rata return 
amounted to $39,956.70. 

The association’s money provided 
about 750 farmers with seed enough to 
sow approximately 98,000 acres. 

And then, as every one knows, Kansas 
produced another big wheat crop, in 
fact more than one sixth of the entire 
wheat crop of the United States. Com- 
munications soon announced that the 
association’s share of certain men’s crops 
was such and such an amount. It was 
time to take care of the marketing. The 
plan previously adopted was to have the 
wheat shipped to the association’s head- 
quarters at Topeka, where Mr. Smiley 
was to take charge. 

He marketed the wheat in the most in- 
telligent manner that I have yet had the 
occasion to observe. In all cases he would 
mix and blend his wheat to secure the 
highest possible grade. He tested for 
protein content and on that basis, for 
the wheat of that section is of remarkably 
good quality, he sold at a premium di- 
rectly to millers. He sold locally when 
he thought it advisable, but he handled 
the bulk of the association’s share at To- 
peka. He studied the crop reports from 
over the world and from them he was 
able to determine accurately the trend of 
the market. He decided to store 20,000 
bus. He held it for a time and later sold 
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at a gain of about 30c on each bushel. 
His work: was admirable in all respects. 

A 70 per cent return was prorated to 
investors shortly after the harvest, and 
just as quickly as that amount accumu- 
lated. The entire contribution had now 
been returned. And then just before 
last Christmas, a 90 per cent profit 
was prorated to the subscribers on the 
amount actually invested. A litte more 
than a month ago the final payment of 11 
per cert .was made, the affairs of the 
association closed up, and its charter sur- 
rendered. 

This has been the most successful seed 
wheat pool that I have ever known about, 
but any one who is handy with figures 
might be able to tear some holes in my 
report of the enterprise. This two for 
one return, reckoning the association’s 
share at one fifth, would indicate an av- 
erage yield in that section of the state 
around 10 bus to the acre, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, reports of the state board of 
agriculture show the yield in that section 
to be perhaps half again as much higher. 

The facts illustrate the inevitable waste 
occurring in such an enterprise. The 
Central Seed Wheat Association took all 
possible precaution, but waste is appar- 
ent nevertheless. Only reliable and well- 
recommended farmers were to be sup- 
plied in the first place, but despite that 
provision seed was furnished to a few 
who proved to be utterly dishonest. This 
was not at all surprising, however, for the 
human family is about the same among 
all classes. We discovered a few cases 
where the farmer loaded up with the as- 
sociation’s wheat at one elevator, drove 
up to another and sold it. The associa- 
tion, needless to say, made no money on 
these transactions, but in all of these 
cases, with one exception, restitution has 
been made. These men had signed con- 
tracts and I suppose that the association 
has grounds for a law suit, but we have 
considered it best not to prosecute. For 
one thing, it is impossible to get blood 
from a turnip. For another, there would 
be some cost connected with a law suit, 
and furthermore we believe that such 
manner of men have long swords in their 
hands with which they will sooner or 
later cut off their own heads. It is 
doubtful if such a farmer, or if any one 
else, for that matter, who engages in 
reprehensive practices, will last long. 

And anyway, in my opinion at least, 
these cases of downright dishonesty have 
not been the source of our greatest loss. 
In the final analysis, I believe, our loss 
has been due primarily to man’s sym- 
pathy for his friends and acquaintances. 
We are sure that the local committees 
in many instances permitted the seed to 
be sown on land that was not properly 
prepared and on sandy land where wheat 
should not have been sown at all. The 
farmer was a good fellow, a good com- 
panion, and so his irresponsibility was 
overlooked and to a certain degree the 
terms of the contract were overlooked by 
his friends on the local committee. Many 
of the yields consequently were low, and 
considerably under the county average. 

Later, when the grain was threshed, it 
is possible that the thresher might have 
reported the yield to have been a bit 
lower than it actually was. His sym- 
pathies, quite naturally, would be with 
the local man whom he has known rather 
than with an organization in the other 
end of the state and with subscribers who 
were presumably well to do and who were 
getting a good return anyway. 

Losses of these kinds, we believe, crept 
in despite the fact that we had placed a 
competent man in the field to check up 
on the yields from the lands which had 
been sown with the association’s wheat 
and on deliveries made to designated 
shipping points. Such difficulties as have 
been referred to probably always will be 
encountered in any enterprise of this na- 
ture. In fact, the feature of the project 
was the uniformly fine co-operation re- 
ceived all along the line, and that the 
overwhelming majority of the partici- 
pants in the pool were square-shooting 
men, reliable and honest. Some of the 
farmers were so appreciative of the ef- 
fort to help that they insisted on mak- 
ing returns to the pool even though they 
were not required to after the associa- 
tion had released their contracts because 
of low yields. 

The association suffered a considerable 
loss in some places from hail, which of 
course brought down the returns. This 
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loss was complete, because, as I have re- 
marked earlier, the subscribers had voted 
to buy no insurance. 

Some people questioned the wisdom of 
saving these farmers, if, as I believe, they 
actually were saved. They argued for 
the natural operation of the economic 
and biological law of the survival of the 
fittest. These farmers, they argued, were 
least fitted for the work; were the least 
efficient producers and consequently, if 
they couldn’t weather the adversities, 
they should find their work in other fields. 
To my way of thinking, that assumption 
is wholly wrong, besides being, in any 
event, cold blooded and hard hearted. 
As I have said before, much of this coun- 
try is new and comparatively undevel- 
oped, and many of the farmers, too, are 
new. Most of them had moved in during 
a period which was exceedingly trying 
for agriculture. The farmers had never 
had a chance to prove whether or not 
they could produce efficiently enough to 
survive in the industry. 

They were’ sturdy, hard-working 
American citizens of the pioneer type. 
They came to erect their altars, to estab- 
lish themselves on the land, to build 
homes for themselves, the chief aims and 
ambitions of all men. They started hope- 
fully. For the most part they were short 
handed in cash and equipment. With 
anything like favorable conditions they 
would, I believe, have made the grade. 
But soon after the most of them came on 
the scene, agricultural depression follow- 
ing the war set in. The principal crop 
was wheat. They had little or no op- 
portunity to get ahead to the point where 
they could install a system of diversified 
farming, with safeguarding sidelines as 
poultry and cows. In short they were hit 
by economic conditions and some bad 
crop years before they could attain to 
better balanced farming, for it requires 
money to do that. 

Our little enterprise worked in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to that of a tariff 
as protection and aid to the infant in- 
dustry. The help which was given, I am 


convinced, has set a number of these 
farmers on their feet again. They have 
been enabled to pay off much of their 
indebtedness, and they are now in a posi- 
tion to take a new grip on things. 

But even if these farmers had not been 
new and even if they had had a chance, 
I would still have favored any plan 
which might have helped them. It is my 
business, in the first place, to serve the 
farmers of my state, but my best reason 
for favoring such a program is my be- 
lief that men by helping fellow-men can 
make a better world. And at least as 
long as every one concerned makes a 
substantial profit, I am sure that my 
stand will not be violently disputed. 

It seems to me that it is eminently 
fitting, too, to refer briefly to the business 
men who made the wheat pool possible. 
In backing the venture they did so al- 
most purely on altruistic motives. I 
dare say there was not a single subscrib- 
er who contributed solely in response 
to his business judgment. If the crop 
had failed their money would have been 
lost, as the farmers in that case were not 
obliged to harvest and deliver the wheat. 
They knew what they were going into. 
They knew there was a chance to win, to 
get possibly a 300 per cent or a 200 per 
cent return, or to get nothing. There 
was no assurance of any kind, except the 
law of averages that suggested that the 
forthcoming season ought to be a good 
one, that they would even get their money 
back. But they realized the conditions 
and wanted to help, wanted to take a 
chance with the farmer, and both won. 
It was an alliance between farmers and 
the men of big business which suggests 
the advantages of their co-operation. No 
other two groups exist which have inter- 
ests of greater mutuality or whose pros- 
perity is more closely related. The out- 
come of this wheat pool is a credit to 
these men of business, as it is to the 
farmers, and a tribute to the productive 
qualities of the rich prairie lands from 
which come in large measure the essen- 
tials of life. 








The Romance of Dutch Trade 


(Continued from page 464.) 


to allow as many owners as possible to 
benefit from the cargo traffic on behalf 
of the government had made the society 
give the preference to ships. of medium 
tonnage. When chartering ships of more 
than 800 tons, a diminishing scale of 
freight was applied, as large vessels 
were, as a matter of course, more prof- 
itable than the smaller bottoms. 

The close contact with the government 
in consequence of the shipment and sale 
of government produce which had been 
intrusted to the society, the great signifi- 
cance of its auctions, its preponderating 
influence on shipping, insurance and, for 
a long period of time, also on the cotton 
industry, placed The Netherlands Trad- 
ing Society in a position such as no pri- 
vate body has ever occupied in The 
Netherlands, either before or since. The 
East India Co., with whieh it is frequent- 
ly compared, was, as an importer of 
colonial produce, by far outdistanced by 
The Netherlands Trading Society. The 
society also distinguished itself in an- 
other respect from the East India Co. 
by its deliberate efforts to promote na- 
tional prosperity. This purpose the 
board demonstrated by means of the 
financial support which the society af- 
forded to national enterprises. Rarely 
would an appeal for such a purpose fail 
to meet with a favorable response. 

It was in connection with its Japanese 
relations that the society came to the 
point of reforming its activities into the 
banking business which it carries on to- 
day. In 1866 its trade with Japan was 
of striking proportions, but the revolu- 
tion of 1871 brought about disastrous 
changes. Up to that year the society 
had acted as banker and money lender 
to the Japanese government and to the 
daimios, or feudal chiefs. However, with 
the revolution the daimios’ power was 
completely shattered and the mikado was 
restored to a political position of prime 
importance. The daimios were the so- 
ciety’s best clients, and with their down- 
fall The Netherlands Trading Society’s 
interests were practically ruined. 

The society could, from then on, do 





business only with private Japanese mer- 
chants, whose methods were very inferior 
for quite a long time and of whom it 
was written, “During the transition to 
European ideas they seem to have imi- 
tated the models which are despised in 
every civilized country, and to consider 
bankruptcy as an attribute of this civ- 
ilization.” 

The society’s interests in Japan were 
not properly supervised, and the society 
became involved in heavy bankruptcies 
and lawsuits. One year after another 
meant 1éss. The reverses in Japan were 
also partly due to the combination of 
banking business with trade in goods. 
In the amendment of the articles of as- 
sociation of 1874, the prohibition to trade 
in bills and stocks and shares had been 
canceled. In consequence of this greater 
freedom the society also began to do 
banking business at other places, side by 
side with ordinary trade. In New York 
an agency was established, of which the 
management was intrusted to a local 
firm, which, besides trading in grain and 
petroleum, transacted business in bills of 
exchange. The results did not satisfy. 

With numerous misfortunes it began to 
look as though the society would lose 
its prestige. Public opinion was no 
longer appreciative of the protection or 
monopoly exerted over industry by the 
society, since it was clear that The Neth- 
erlands had, in many respects, fallen be- 
hind the times. 

From one point of view, however, con- 
ditions were better in Holland than in 
1824. A new and enterprising genera- 
tion had arisen which considered that 
they were capable of deciding for them- 
selves where their interests lay. They 
were no less in need of support and eco- 
nomic advice than their predecessors, but 
expected to obtain this from banking in- 
stitutions and a well-organized consular 
service. The society’s attempts to meet 
these requirements by adhering to the 
program of 1824 were considered by the 
younger generation to be more of a 
hindrance than a help. 

The directors also considered that the 
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immediate promotion of national welfare 
could for the future be very well left 
to the care of the government. The so 
ciety’s task in this respect had become 
very indefinite, and it was precisely this 
vagueness in the aims which threatened 
to be the cause of a less businesslike 
handling of affairs. The directors de- 
sired that the policy of the society 
should, in future, be governed mainly 
by business considerations. They were 
of the opinion that banking was the ob 
vious field for the operations of a body 
like The Netherlands Trading Society, 
which, by reason of its tradition, its stil! 
large capital, and its undoubted reputa 
tion, possessed many of the chief require 
ments for success in this direction. 

Even within these narrower limits th« 
society could still be true to its nationa! 
task, without harming itself or others, by 
undertaking commercial operations which 
could be performed equally well or bet- 
ter by private firms or individuals. 
When, therefore, the reverses in New 
York and Japan had shown the defects 
of the management then existing, the di- 
rectors considered that it was time to 
carry out the necessary reforms. 

Accordingly, in 1880, several of the 
colonial branches, which only carried on 
trade in goods, were discontinued, and 
certain other branches were reduced to 
posts of subsidiary importance. The 
change to a banking institution was 
gradually effected. However, the society 
still possesses its trading rights and has 
more than once made use of them, but 
it has confined trading on its own ac- 
count strictly to countries where it has 
no banking business. 

By renewed agreements the govern- 
ment has continued to employ the society 
as its sole selling agent. Even as a 
banking institution the society continues 
to have quite as much “adventure” as it 
did when principally a trading organiza- 
tion. Among other enterprises, the so- 
ciety, in combination with others, had 
wells sunk in search for petroleum in 
Pakalongan and Banjoemas, explored for 
coal fields in Sumatra and Borneo, and 
for gold in Celebes. 

The capital of the company has been 
steadily increased until in 1924 it was 
80,000,000 florins, and in the same year 
the nominal capital was increased to 150,- 
000,000 florins. The period of the com- 
pany, which had always been fixed for 
25 years at a time, was, in 1918, extended 
to Dec. 31, 1974. From 1900 to 1922, 
inclusive, the sum of 148,000,000 florins 
was earned, and an average of 9.98 per 
cent was paid. From 1880 to 1922 a total 
of 197,000,000 florins was earned, and an 
average of 8.33 per cent paid. 

The wonderful progress of the society 
is indicated by the above figures, as well 
as by the numerous and impressive office 
buildings. The head offices are located 
at Amsterdam, while there are branches 
at The Hague, Rotterdam, Batavia, 
Sourabaya, Samarang, Medan, Weltev- 
reden, Bandoeng, Penang, Singapore, 
Rangoon, Kobe, Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Paramaribo, Calcutta and Bombay. In 
the East alone the society has 27 
branches. 

Concluding the history of the society, 
the memorial book reads: 

“Looking to the past, the life of The 
Netherlands Trading Society might be 
compared with that of a 100-year-old oak 
tree which, planted at an unfavorable 
time by royal hand, was at first in need 
of help and support, but was soon able 
to give its shelter in return. In spite 
of the storms which have raged over its 
crown, it has continued to thrive; dead 
branches have fallen off, but new ones 
have been formed, and its trunk, steadily 
growing in strength, is deeply rooted in 
the national soil.” 

It is difficult, in general outline, to give 
an adequate picture of the romance 
which must have been a part in the de- 
velopment of Dutch trade, but it is not 
difficult to imagine, when it is realized 
that The Netherlands Trading Society 
has been most intimately connected with 
the growth, political, economical and so- 
cial, of that country which used to exist 
in the foreigner’s mind as a place of 
wooden shoes, picturesque windmills and 
fresh tulips. . 

The book from which the history of 
The Netherlands Trading Society has 
been summarized is an abridged form of 
a larger work, which was published in 
the Dutch language only. 
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Wheat Distribution 


Estimates of the distribution of wheat in the United States during the past six crop 
years, as reported to Russell's Commercial News, in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


WHEAT MOVEMENT FROM FARMS 








1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

Ge Garme July 2... ccc civvcscctcssess 19,261 49,546 56,709 32,359 35,894 30,980 
Gy on Win b OES 8'n0 5 0000 Gree bndeeeVerhet 967,979 833,023 814,905 867,598 797,381 872,673 
IN ny nant ay: 0:9:-0:9 ore Seg eae kere ees 987,240 882,569 871,612 900,957 833,275 903,653 
Moved from farms 784,128 696,000 774,000 745,000 664,000 758,000 
Used for seed ..... 91,893 89,083 92,005 89,306 78,813 87,62 
On farms end year... 49,366 56,707 32,359 35,894 30,980 29,705 
SO te Perr Cee St ee ee 925,387 841,790 898,364 870,200 773,793 875,332 

ae ic ite 6a 61,853 40,779 %26,752 30,757 59,482 28,325 


Were TOOGINE .ccccsscecseces 

*Crop apparently underestimated 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus, as the amount of wheat 
ground, exported, used for seed and carry-over, totaled 12,000,000 bus more than the total 
supply disregarding any miscellaneous use. 


WHEAT USED OFF FARMS 














1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

BE mhaetee Fale Do nas cc ccescnvcicgssess $37,895 +76,000 37,133 49,098 66,520 73,032 
Received from farms ...........++++ .. 784,128 696,000 774,000 745,000 664,000 758,000 
BeeMOTCOS ccc ccccccessccccescvseveseces 4,780 51,004 14,465 18,012 27,283 6,330 
FPF rere Cee eee eT er re re 826,803 823,004 825,598 812,110 757,803 837,362 
TRRPOTtOd nc cccc cree sivvesevesececces 122,430 293,267 208,325 154,952 78,793 194,911 
Ground by mille 2... ccc ccccccccseveves 599,631 479,000 559,989 583,300 599,500 583,173 
Stocks end year ...... ce rccrccceseceess 176,000 37,133 49,098 66,520 73,032 49,800 
WOES oc iiccdsensreedcrcscversececes 798,061 809,400 817,412 804,771 747,325 827,884 
Miscellaneous use off farms ........... 28,742 13,604 8,186 7,339 6,478 9,478 

Grain Corporation figures. 
WHEAT DISAPPEARANCES 

1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

Carry-over July 1 .....cccccccecveccene 57,156 125,546 93,840 81,457 102,414 104,012 
CROPS ccccccccecccscveessereecesccsevcs 967,979 833,023 814,905 867,598 797,381 872,673 
Imports, wheat and flour ...........+.+- 5,986 57,398 17,610 19,960 28,012 6,360 
DORE BED cece ceccccssccacseses 1,031,121 1,015,967 926,355 969,015 926,807 983,045 
Exports, wheat and flour ............ . 216,174 366,077 278,511 221,920 158,500 257,520 
Carry-over end of year .........--++0- 125,546 93,840 81,457 102,414 104,012 79,500 
oo) ee ee errr Tee ee ee ee 341,720 459,917 359,968 324,334 262,512 337,020 
RPT CO eT eer TCT Tee 689,401 56,050 566,387 644,681 665,295 646,025 
The small disappearance of 1920-21 was apparently the result of the demoralization, 


when wheat broke following the war from $3.25 to about $1 bu. The small disappearance 


in 1921-22 was apparently due to an underestimate of the crop. 
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* The accompanying chart was prepared by the Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J., to 
show the flow and processes of handling grain in a flour mill, from the time the grain is 
unloaded to the time it is turned out as flour and other mill products. The various ma- 
chines are shown in their proper places, including Richardson automatic scales. 
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“It’s a boy!” cried the nurse, as she 
burst into the professor’s study. “Do you 
want to see him?” 

“Find out his name and I'll let you 
know,” replied the scholar absently, and 
went on with his work.—A merican Legion 
Weekly. 





* 


An old New York farmer attended a 
big picnic at Binghamton and stayed 
over to watch the dancing at night. He 
hadn’t been out in the world much, and 
he was deeply impressed with the girls’ 
clothes at that dance. 

“Some of the ladies’ clothes I see here,” 
he said, “plumb puts me in mind of a 
barb wire fence.” 

Somebody asked him why. 

“Well,” said he, “it’s this way—they 
appear to protect the property without 
obstructin’ the view.”—Mealology. 

7 * 
IN A MANNER OF SPEAKING 

Club “Pro”: “Your trouble is, sir, that 
you don’t address the ball properly.” 

Novice: “Well, I was polite to the darn 
thing for as long as_possible.”—By- 
stander. 

- * 

Fruit Dealer: “Gooseberries look a bit 
dirty? Well, ma’am, yer can’t expect me 
to wash their faces and part their ’air for 
a quarter a pound !”—Passing Show. 

. a 

Police Station Sergeant: “What! Back 
again?” 

Habitué: “Yes, sir. 
Passing Show. 


Any letters?”— 
* 


ALL EXPLAINED 


No edible fish, we read, are ever found 
at a greater depth than six hundred feet. 
Now we know what is wrong with us. 
We've been fishing too deep all this time. 
—Punch. 

- * 

It is said the roar of Niagara Falls is 
to be broadcast by radio. Radio fans 
thought that this was being done right 
along.—Life. 

7 * 

Abner, the farm hand, was complaining 
to a neighbor that the wife of the farmer 
that employed him was “too close for 
anything.” “This morning,” he said, “she 
asked me, ‘Abner, do you know how many 
pancakes you have et this morning? I 
told her I didn’t have no occasion to 
count ’em. ‘Well, says she, ‘that last one 
was the twenty-sixth. And it made me 
so mad I jest got up from the table and 
went to work without my breakfast.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


+ * 


IMITATION 


I once knew a man. He was the only 
man I ever knew to whom life was really 
genuine. 

When he was a little boy he smoked 
corn silk. When he was a young man he 
thought he was smoking tobacco, but it 
was just alfalfa, fine cut and treated with 
a decoction from tobacco stems. When 
he was older, he smoked denicotinized 
Havana cigars from Connecticut. 

He thought that coffee made him ner- 
vous, and so he drank decaffeinized cof- 
fee. After prohibition came in, he drank 
near beer, and sometimes he took a snif- 
ter of synthetic gin. 

The clothes he bought for all wool were 
half cotton. His linen collars were all 
cotton. His silk shirts were half cotton 
and half silk, weighted with tin. 

He bought stock in mythical oil wells. 
He almost went broke buying Liberty 
bonds to help finance the war to end war. 
When he died, which he did on a bed 
that was bought for mahogany but was 
only veneer over whitewood, his obituary 
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in the paper said many flattering things 
which were not so. He was buried in a 
coffin with imitation silver handles. But 
he died happy. On his deathbed he heard 
London on a radio set he had built him- 
self. 
He didn’t know that it was relayed 
from Schenectady.—D. R. S., in Life. 
7 * 
THE GAME AT HOME 
Canny Scot (to caddie): “Are ye guid 
at findin’ ba’s?” 
Caddie: “Ay.” 
Scot: “Then find one the noo, and we'll 
start.”—Punch. 
* * 
EFFECT OF WEATHER, PERHAPS 


The Chicago stock market was featured 
by a rise in kraft cheese to a new high. 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

* * 


HE COULD USE IT 

Traveler: “Did you find a roll contain- 
ing $50 under my pillow?” 

Pullman Porter: “Yas, suh; thank you, 
suh.”—Bucknell Belle-Hop. 


* ” 


Lady: “My husband is a deceitful 
wretch. Last night he pretended to be- 
lieve me when he knew I was lying to 
him.”—London Mail. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue df the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN FOR PENN- 
sylvania territory by old established mill; 
send full particulars in your letter. Ad- 
dress 189, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Large, old established Minnesota 
mill wants strong, experienced sales- 
man for Wisconsin, northern Illinois 
and southern Iowa territory; appli- 
cants must have satisfactory record 
of sales and be able to open up and 
hold new business on high quality 
flours. Do not apply unless you are 
capable of producing results. Give 
full history in first letter, stating 
present and past employers, record 
of sales, age, married or single. 
Address 216, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED—WANTED, 
by an old reliable spring wheat mill, a 
salesman for eastern Pennsylvania, also 
one for western Pennsylvania; must be ac- 
quainted with carload bakers and mixed 
car trade; give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL MILLER OR MILL MAN- 
ager wanted at once; take full charge of 
medium sized up-to-date county seat town 
mill; splendid salary contract; must take 
financial interest $5,000 to $10,000; fully 
secured, with liberal bonus; wonderful op- 
portunity for live man desiring to build 
a future; write for appointment; this ad- 
vertisement will not appear again. Ad- 
dress 206, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at‘once. Ad- 
dress 192, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. . 

AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR IN TRAF- 
fic department or accounting department 
by young man thoroughly experienced in 
railroad traffic and mill accounting. Ad- 
dress 193, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERT MIDGET MILLER OPEN FOR 
position at once; will accept position in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan or Ohio; 
competent to take full charge. Address 
196, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant in a 
larger plant; good references; long experi- 
ence; understand rye milling; could go on 
short notice. Thomas MclIlveen, General 
Delivery, Minneapolis. 





A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 177, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE MILL OR 
grain firm, by a young man, 35 years old, 
with ability and not afraid of work; 14 
years’ experience as manager office and 
road work; excellent references. Address 
191, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 


olis. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN, 
wheat and rye flours, would like position 
Aug. 15; prefer Indiana, southern Ohio or 
western Pennsylvania territory; salary and 
commission; reference or bond. Address 
1033, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 


City, Mo. 








BY MILLER OF 26 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real high class knowledge of the 
business and can get results far above 
average; prefer mill of 200 to 500 bbls; 
steady position with good reliable com- 
pany. Address 215, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
of 300 bbls capacity up; over 15 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; references furnished if re- 
quired; state salary and capacity of mill 
in first letter. Address 205, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 600 bbls up. Address 1034, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPORT MANAGER, PERFECT KNOWL- 
edge English, Spanish, Freneh, German, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls; 30 years’ experience; age 47, 
married; can report for work immediate- 
ly; will guarantee to produce high quality 
flours and close yields; would consider po- 
sition as assistant superintendent in large 
mill; wire or write. C. L. Rawson, 801 
South Fourth W, Missoula, Mont. 


A GRADUATE CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 
two years’ experience as assistant in mill 
laboratory offers his services; is employed 
at present, but looking for a position in 
charge of small mill laboratory or as as- 
sistant with large firm; experienced in all 
laboratory control work; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 200, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


GOOD LIVE TOWN IN SOUTHERN IN- 
diana wants.a flour mill to locate; terri- 
tory produces 600,000 bus wheat; county 
seat; cheap labor; steam, electric and 
river transportation; abundant water, 
good local market for byproducts. Ad- 
dress C. J. Youngblood, Rockport, Ind. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 
75-bbl flour mill located in central Ne- 
braska, town of 1,000 inhabitants, good 
schools and churches; good wheat belt 
and good exchange business. Address 
Meisner’s Bank of Shelton, Shelton, Neb. 





FOR SALE 


300-bbl modern flour mill, adequate 
elevator storage; best wheat county 
in Kansas; valuable’ established 
trade in several states; no bank- 
rupt sale, but good reason for sell- 
ing. Address 208, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 
500-bbl flour mill, 2,500-bu corn mill in 
Ohio; fully equipped with modern ma- 
chinery; excellent transit facilities and 
tributary to finest wheat and corn ter- 
ritory. Address 207, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ELEVATOR, FLOUR AND 
feed store, equipped with 40 h-p electric 
custom feed grinding mill; located in the 
heart of a dairy country, Soo Line side- 
track along entire building; price $8,000; 
reason for selling, going South for health. 
A. A, Witthauer, Slinger, Wis. 











BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


Large Kansas City elevator 
company desires to make ar- 
rangements with brokers at 
various points to sell wheat. 
Address 1035, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


FOR SALE—700-BBL MILL, 90,000-BU 
storage for grain, wareroom storage for 
30,000 bags of feed, located on main line 
Frisco Railway southwestern Missouri, 
good soft wheat territory, also elevators 
in same territory. Address the Rea-Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas. 


$100,000 MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE IN 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, capacity 
150 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, new and 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity 35,- 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, also bak- 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,000 for 
quick sale, or will take in as partner mill- 
er with some capital to take charge. E. 
McCarthy, 7th and McIntyre Sts., Regina, 
Sask. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


July 29, 1925 





Some Excellent Offerings 
In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Save Money with 
Richardson Automatic Scales 
For Grain, Flour and Feed 
Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. J. 











A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 
619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
A Wilhoit Analysis 
on flour or wheat is accepted by 
trade as a standard 





Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of 
Appraising Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








| THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca. 


No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON 6s 


For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 








AnAmerican Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 
I ij ions, Val i: o Reports oo. In- 
dustrials, Public Utilities, Natural Resources 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Refer to This Journal 


AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 


Recognized Specialist in Mill and Grain Accounting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














FOR SALE—VERY REASONABLY, ONE 
No. 4 Howell roller mill; one 20-in Nor- 
dyke under-runner stone mill; two Mon- 
arch 20-in interchangeable buhr mills; one 
Given-Moore feed grinder and one Joseph 
Dicke feed cutter; also one 5 h-p and one 
new 10 h-p A-C motors, 220-v, 60-cycle. 
Address 212, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—USED RICHARDSON BAGGING 
scale, also Union Special sewing machine. 
Hart Brothers, Saginaw, WS, Mich. 





ALONSO RIERA & CO., Inc. 
P.O. Box 894, SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
Desire to have the agency for the whole 
Island of Porto Rico of a flour mill produe- 
ing a very cheap grade of flour proper for 
plantation purposes. Write to us at once. 











SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Minnesota Pain 


A special paint for every paintable 
surface in your mill. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


1101 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Wichita Mill and Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, “Texas 


HE AGENE PROCESS increases the 

strength of the flour and the stability of 
the dough. It is this feature that makes such 
a strong appeal to the bakery trade. 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 8ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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